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THE QUIN-AHTSK’S QUITS. 


A TALE OF A SACRIFICE. 


By Fitzherbert Leather. 


° HE Indian village of Quin-ahtsk puts its 
ii face bare to the sea,in the awkward way of 

the savage conscience for good policy and 
decent comfort. Whenever the spring-tide break- 
ers take the sea-level there by putting out the 
lodge fires, the Salish villagers sit the flood out 
in the dry of their canoes, and utter, deep from the 
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bad an ague that betimes a shack or two tumbles, 
and becomes useful as firewood—an item of seri- 
ous note in the dying habit of that spot and its 
tribe. The village, wooden wall and rocky shin- 
gle, is bleached with the storm-salt and bearded 
with the lichen and seaweed of the centuries; 
while rotting morsels of the overful fishpots of 
the folk cast up what might seem the senile breath 
of the place ; an odor as if the Pacific had dumped 
most of its finny dead in that neighborhood. 
What little quality of heaven ever blessed 
Quin-ahtsk had been rudely banished for a full 
week’s space. Every God-seeking sinner of the 
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tribe had seemingly loaned his lungs to his anx- 
ious soul, and night after night the guttural notes 
of the Salish song rose mightily (and all mod- 
ester noise was smothered) to the Manitou of 
their fear, the great Che-thah-liskh. 

Sheer from the surf towered a great cliff, and 
on its bare, wind-riven top lay buried the legions 
of the nation’s dead ; they and the whitened bones 
of their cayuses (the seabirds ever hawk that 
rock for a carrion feast), and their hunting gear 
and canoes, all ready for the great trail beyond. 
It was in this company of their dead that all the 
healthy quick of the Quin-ahtsk danced and sang 
and to the dismay of all their earthly audience. 
The wary sea-lions blinked at the fire which 
blazed against the sky, and wondered at the yell- 
ing devils jumping in the clouds; the otter, car- 
ried on the ocean current, awoke from their slum- 
ber and swam swiftly below the horizon; the sea- 
gulls flew whistling from the cliff, and every 
other wild creature fled away. Night after night 
the mouthy Indians danced about their dead, and 
sang with the surf’s never-ending requiem below. 
Often the village hounds caught up the chant, and 
howled dismally, as if they, too, had a place to 
watch in the eternity of things. In truth, in lieu 
of the help of a heaven, Quin-ahtsk seemed to 
have invoked the well-trained chorus of a profes- 
sional hades. 

One night, before the dance, Medicine Mak had 
paddled down to the village from his forest work- 
shop (a smithy of gods) and had called a caucus 
in the village smokehouse—a lodge serving for 
salmon and elk-meat smoking in season, and poli- 
tics and fetish worship the year round. The great 
spirit had sent Mak a message of two mighty 
words: 

“Ouin-ahtsk ahtaman!” “Quin-ahtsk will die!” 

The simple sentence was perhaps not more an 
omen than an awful fact written deep in the wrath 
of the medicine king. For the number of Quin- 
ahtsk at that day was but ten score. Ten score of 
as many thousands in the days before the white- 
man came: before reservation lines marked the 
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deadly restraint ; days before the leprous diseases 
swept that grand Pacific shore, when the white- 
man was unknown to the Eves of the far-western 
forest! Strange doom ; awful sacrifice of a primi- 
tive nation on the path of progress! And terrible 
bitterness that fate bred in the hearts of the red! 

The genius of Medicine Mak had devised the 
dance in the graveyard to chant the message. At 
times the hoarse serenade had been stilled, as all 
listened gaping to mystic soul-scaring solos of 
their fetish oracle. Some fetish skeptics there 
may have wondered what juggler’s scheme the 
cunning old man had in his head, or what devilish 
plot his fetish mantle was again to foster and 
cloak. A few of the bucks may have been part- 
ners in it, and as true it is that one or two may 
have quaked with terror as they heard Medicine 
Mak’s mystic chants—as when others, not primi- 
tive fellows of the woods, hear the sermon’s scath- 
ing of their secret sin. Deep was the cunning of 
Mak, and bitter in his heart the hate of his peo- 
ple’s dying. 

When at last the dance broke up, and each won- 
dering, tired worshiper went his way, a few of 
the older bucks, bunched together, eyed two of the 
younger secretly, and with red hate in their eyes— 
and Medicine Mak’s eyes were reddest. 

“Quin-ahtsk ahtaman!” he hissed. “Young 
Sah-waw-thah, young Sah-lah-wish, white-man 
friend!” And he laughed. The humorous side of 
the Indian is sometimes difficult to explain. 


* * 


South of the reservation was the Tsi-ha-lis 
River bay,and,though more of mud than water, it 
was confidingly dubbed a harbor by the only in- 
habitant, a white genesis of human hundreds to 
come. Williams, in an hour of excessive genius, 
had determined to chance his fortune by awaiting, 
after the unsocial way of the border pioneer, the 
tide of civilization to come to that then lone 
edge of the North Pacific. The Indians’ reserva- 
tion was the speculator’s only sore. Real estate 
could not boom, and the masts of commerce could 
never decorate his harbor, until the reservation 
was opened. This problem, during the many 
years of his commercial exile, had, in fact, caused 
one of his eves, from chronic calculation, partly to 
close. The other eye he wore wide-awake to gaze 
over his vast dominions, or, as if he feared some 
counter speculator, or some Satan-sent purchaser, 
in his promised land. From emphasizing his fu- 
ture’s greatness also the squatter’s chin was now 
of the prominent, expectorating sort. 

By trading whisky to his Indian neighbors Wil- 
liams kept alive. He took comfort also that, in the 
course of good nature and persuasive alcohol, the 
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reservation might yet be 
opened. “Alcohol and poli- 
tics!” he would exclaim; and 
his calculating eye would ex- 
ultantly shut tight to the socket and 
his lower lip unhesitatingly expec- 
torate tobacco juice twenty feet. 

One sundown, as Williams surveyed his do- 
minions, he saw the speck of a little black craft 
rising and falling on the sun-reddened water near 
the bar. He watched it closely until the swing of 
the paddles told him its crew were true Indian. 

“Young Sah-waw-thah and Sah-lah-wish!” he 
exclaimed, and he rubbed his hands, and his ex- 
pectorating lower lip worked in full, excited ac- 
tion. : 

The canoe had not been in sight many minutes 
when, at a point on the shore not half-a-mile away 
from Williams’s store, there appeared another 
spectator. A single Indian emerged from the for- 
est, and anxiously peered over the bay, his per- 
spiring and heaving body telling that he had gone 
through some tremendous exertion. 

The Indian soon sat down as if glad to rest, 
threw his skins about his shoulders, cut a little 
dried meat, and, apparently thoroughly satisfied 
with himself, kept his eyes roving earnestly be- 
tween the canoe and the store, until complete 
_ darkness set in. 

Allowing time then for the canoe to reach Wil- 
liams’s landing, he stole silently through the jun- 
gle to the same goal. Cautiously, from cover to 
cover, he gained the back of Williams’s cabin, and 
anxiously pressed his face to the little window 
there. His eyes half-closed, his lips compressed, 
his eyes dilated, the Quin-ahtsk spy watched his 
two brothers and the white schemer within. For 
this supreme moment Kah-liskh had run from 
Quin-ahtsk two days and a night, in the tangle of 
the virgin forest, without sleep or rest—the mes- 
senger of a mighty inspiration of Medicine Mak. 

Sah-waw-thah and Sah-lah-wish grinned their 
white-manners’ best (toads trying a debutante’s 
smile) as they each threw down a bundle of furs 
and their shy, soft palms felt the unctuous pres- 
sure of white-man’s love. Williams called them 
half-whites, and capped the compliment with a 
health of whisky; whereupon the newly-chris- 
tened smiled enthusiastically, and as they drank 
gurgled together the guttural “A-a-a-ks-ghuh!” 
—the grunt or the growl of the Salish heart (as 
major or minor rules it) which his limited lingo 
cannot express. 

Hour followed hour. The reservation formed 
the main text of the speculator’s talk. The Indi- 
ans’ badgered, simple, minds imbibed their host’s 
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inoculating politics as eagerly as their stomachs 
sponged the encouraging fire-water. The young 
red fools became great white chiefs in a grand city 
on the harbor, and owned ships which sailed 
around the world. 

“Toh with the rez!” voted Williams. “The 
tribe’s nearly dead, anyhow !” 

“A-a-a-a-gh-sk-ghuh!” seriously agreed his 
audience, as they swallowed liquor. 

Williams tapped another drink for his friends, 
and edged nearer. “Open the rez!” he exclaimed, 
dramatically ; and continuing in the meager, brok- 
en talk, and with the many motions of the rude 
Salish oratory, he unfolded the scheme of his real- 
estate ambition—the mania of half his life: 

The whole tribe would soon migrate to Oregon 
to pick hops. Returning to the village, the hop- 
pickers would camp some days on the harbor to 
spend their earnings at the store. Sah-waw-thah 
and Sah-lah-wish would then set out, the great 
ambassadors of the Quin-ahtsk, to pray the great 
Yankee Father to open the reservation. To fore- 
stall possible suspicion by the tribe, the ambassa- 
dors would get gloriously drunk during the hop- 
pickers’ gala, they would set out, their canoe 
would be found bottom up, and, finally, perorated 
the diplomat : 

“Sah-waw-thah, Sah-tah-wish, dead drown! 
Rez go dead!” 

The messenger of the far-seeing fetish king 
had remained a statue carved on the cabin wall 
without. The red hate had rushed to the head of 
Kah-liskh (and the hate of the redman is not re- 
fined) as he had heard through the window-pane 
the bitter truth on the dying state of his people; 
and he quivered with anger as he caught from the 
white schemer’s lips the very prophecy of the cun- 
ning Mak, “Quin-ahtsk go dead!” The spy’s mis- 
sion had not been in vain. 

The Indians in the cabin followed the climax of 
their host’s oration with a long series of acquiesc- 
ing grunts, “A-a-a-a-ghs-ghuh!” which Williams 
concluded by a slap on the back. 

Satisfied then with his night’s work, and as his 
guests had about drunk the price of their furs, he 
advised rolling up for the night ; so they wrapped 
their drink-soaked carcases in their mackinaws, 
forgetful of the terrible omens chanted at the vil- 
lage, of the awful message of Mak—all forgotten 
under the fumes of alcohol. The only point in 
Williams’s plot they remembered as they rolled on 
the floor was its pleasant ruse. They repeated 
with a laugh from their thickened throats: 

“Sah-waw-thah, Sah-lah-wish, drunk, dead 
drown, Tsi-ha-lis-bar! A-a-a-a-ghs-ghuh!” 





* * * 
Kah-liskh crept into the forest, eager to tell his 
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discovery to his waiting friends at Quin-ahtsk. 
Often the forest was black in front of him. The 
nourishing dews of the maternal Pacific shed their 
floods over all that land, and foster giants that 
reach to heaven and spread branch and leaf 
against all its light. The gnarled old maples 
(their youth in the ages gone) and their dank cur- 
tains of moss trailing the earth; the fir and the 
cedar titans (stout youths of centuries), their top- 
most petals seen only by the soaring eagle; and 
rotting trunks of the fallen forest fathers (a thou- 
sand years had worn them out) glorifying their 
death by an all-pervading incense. Under these 
towers, through the wood and brake, night and 
day, Kah-liskh ran, stopping only to drink deep of 
some creek or eat a morsel of meat. The second 
sundown the runner reached the lodge of Mak. 
The fetish chief and others were waiting. 

As the spy told his story, the tone of his listen- 
ers’ “A-a-a-a-ks-ghuhs!” grew deeper — red- 
men’s heart-strings straining with fearful emo- 
tion, and fuel to fire the ever-galling memory of 
the extermination of the race. The face of Mo- 
lak set to the mould of cold-blooded revenge. 
Chach-ak-chach leaned his livid face over the fire 
(and his anger did not know his face burned) as 
he swore to the others the death of the traitors. 
Quah-laysh said they should be shot. 

But Mak had been silent, as slowly his eyes 
burned with all the cunning that he could conjure 
to his wily head. Slowly he opened his lips, as he 
breathed word for word one sentence in Kah- 
liskh’s tale: 

“Sah-waw-thah, Sah-lah-wish, drunk, dead 
drown, Tsi-ha-lis bar!” 

And Mak laughed a sinister laugh; and all 
laughed as they read in the fetish man’s face the 
end of their hate. And each went his way to brood 
and to wait, as Indian alchemists, over such a 
bloody problem, can: 
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“Sah-waw-thah, Sah-lah-wish, dead drown!” 


The native habit of the harbor was one day dis- 
turbed by gay drum-taps, merry shouts of bucks 
and squaws, cries of their papooses, and yelps of 
crazed, sycophantic curs. Driving before it the 
whistling, shrieking flights of the brandt, and the 
sawbills, the geese, and the swans, and all of that 
feathered paradise, came down the river a long 
caravan of canoes paddled by the full-pursed, re- 
turning hop-pickers, eager to inaugurate the gala 
of drinking and shopping always seasonable with 
the silver-provided red. With proper commercial 
taste Williams yelled a little, too, as he caught the 
hail of his moneyed friends. The travelers also 
had a silent welcomer. Medicine Mak, hidden in 
the forest, watched every movement on the bay. 

The fetish potentate had left the village many 
days before. The home of the Quin-ahtsk was 
now roamed only by a pack of lean, well-ribbed 
hounds, which, unfed and forgotten for a month, 
with nose to shingle, scavengered every morsel 
their fatter days had despised. Axing the curves 
of some new god, or distilling from his cunning 
some soul-saving chant (on sale at prices to suit 
poor squaw or rich tyee), the ever-busy Mak had 
not wasted the early hours of his solitude. During 
the last days of his vigil before the furnace of his 
secret alchemy, however, Mak (even his coarse 
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heart) had sickened, and the throat-tearing notes 
of Salish chant had again made the woods there- 
about miserable for all its wild inhabitants. For 
seven days and nights he had danced (strange 
faith of a fakir in faith) to the great Che-thah- 
liskh. “Quin-ahtsk hakh ahtaman!” “Quin- 
ahtsk will not die!’’ Mak had shouted the simple 
prayer without rest until it became to him (per- 
suasion of his frenzy) a new message from his 
god. Now as he stood gazing upon his merry 
fellows landing at the harbor store, Mak was as 
strong in his purpose as a saint bent on a charity. 

The Indians camped on a point convenient for 
wood and water a half-mile’s paddle from Wil- 
liams’s store toward the Tsi-ha-lis bar. The 
weather was gusty; taps of wind, telling that the 
autumn gales were due—those mighty equinoctial 
currents, fraught with terrific force, that begin to 
blow over all the coasts of the North Pacific on 
one and the self-same day. The white peaks and 
spray of the tossing bar waters could be seen from 
the camp. 

By tricks natural to their breed, Mak’s follow- 
ers had met him to talk over pros and cons. Sah- 
waw-thah and Sah-lah-wish, he learned, had no 
suspicion of a plot—if they had, their suspicion 
was well secreted. The two were on the best of 
terms with the rest. The medicine man told the 
faithful, with fervid guttural emphasis, of the lat- 
est bulletin from his almighty: “Quin-ahtsk hakh 
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ahtaman!” and they marveled, and felt new faith 
in their work, even as their preceptor. 

So Mak in his retreat prayed ardently for a 
gale, and at last Che-thah-liskh heard him. The 
fir tops beat the air ominously. By night the hur- 
ricane drove the surf spume before it a league 
over the timber. All the women had returned 
early to the camp, the drinking bucks alone re- 
maining at the store. 

Mak now (Satan himself going to trade) crept 
to the cabin, silently, as had the spy Kah-liskh. In 
the room was a table hewn of logs which served 
for counter and bar, and the whisky cask and 
drinking tins on it. Many of the drinkers lolled 
against the walls ; some sat, and some sprawled at 
full length, on the floor; others stumbled about 
just as their stupid fancies prompted. A half- 
dozen bucks snored a deep chorus in a corner 
alone. The party made a hubbub which stifled 
even the gale. Toasts were in order. Kah-liskh 
looked toward Williams and held up his tin: 

“Williams best white-man on coast!” 

All the bucks awake drank it. Some of them 
grunted savagely ; but none of these looked to the 
other—the Indian is a cunning fox in liquor. Sah- 
waw-thah and Sah-lah-wish also drank the toast. 
They were pleased as babies. “A-a-a-a-a-a-ghs- 
ghuh!” said they, happily. 

It was getting late. One of the bucks, of those 
sleeping in the corner, awoke and rose on his el- 
bows. He was a giant fellow, with massive arms. 
His name was Chach-ak-Chach. He seemed 
scarcely able to stagger to his feet, but, by hook 
and by crook, finally succeeded in reaching the 
whisky keg, against which he steadied his wab- 
bling corpus the while he glared at the storekeep- 
er. Some words, mixed Salish and white talk, 
gurgled from the Indian’s throat. Williams’s 
whisky had taken all Chach-ak-Chach’s money ; 
Chach-ak-Chach would take all Williams’s whis- 
ky! What could be squarer logic than this to In- 
dian sense? The giant turned the peg and lifted 
the cask bodily to his mouth. There he held it. 
and made as though he would drink its contents 
to the last drop. The helpless Williams laughed 
with the rest at the joke. But now Chach-ak- 
Chach began to treat the crowd with the keg, and 
Williams would have interfered. Kah-liskh, how- 
ever, stepped behind the trader, and caressingly 
fixed a sinewy arm about his neck, chiding the 
white, as he half-strangled him, for a niggard. 

Chach-ak-Chach, meanwhile, reached Sah- 
waw-thah and Sah-lah-wish. The young fools 
sucked the faucet until they lay dead as drink can 
make a man, measured on the floor. The giant, 
laughing at the play, now walked over to Wil- 
liams, choking in Kah-liskh’s merciless hold. The 
peg was forced into the storekeeper’s mouth. He 
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gasped and struggled, but surely the liquor (and, 
luckily for him, it was diluted) was swallowed 
until he, too, lay in a heap, drunk and insensate. 
Left without a master, the store now became the 
property of the Indians (whose conscience is to 
do exactly as they are done by), and the drunken 
crowd accepted every portable item on the shelves. 
Such rich pot-hunting as this was an event in a 
lifetime, and they made the best of it. 

During the uproar of the general confiscation, 
Kah-liskh slipped out into the storm, and was met 
by Mak. A word was passed between them, and 
Kah-liskh returned to the cabin. Reeling, he burst 
open the door, and, in brief, deep gutturals, shout- 
ed that the canoes were adrift in the gale. To an 
Indian his canoe is his life. Even Sah-waw-thah 
and Sah-lah-wish staggered to their feet at the 
news. .Down to the shore they all rushed in a 
body. The lost boats must be overtaken before 
they could break among the drift. No Indian, 
drunk or sober, fears wind or water. 

The canoe of Sah-waw-thah and the canoe of 
Sah-lah-wish were gone. Chach-ak-Chach and 
Kah-liskh missed theirs. They took other craft, 
and started over the storm-riven water. With 
Chach-ak-Chach went Molak, and with Kah-liskh 
went Quah-laysh (some of the Indians that night 
had slept, and liquor they had left alone), and the 
young drunken tools of Williams tumbled into a 
canoe together. 

Two canoes sober; one canoe drunk. In the 
roar of a gale; at the dead of night; and the 
mantle of fetish craft to cloak it. 

From the moaning forest Medicine Mak (priest 
of a god, but his face branded now like a genuine 
thing of hell) peered over the harbor, listening. 
The bellowing of the elements he did not hear. 
To him the night was still as a summer day. Only 
one sound could strike on the wrought spirit of 
Mak. Suddenly he started. 

“Quin-ahtsk hakh ahtaman!” he 
softly. 

He knew it was not the screech of the seagulls. 
He knew it was not the screams of the dying trai- 
tors. (They took the steel as a log takes the axe.) 
3orne on the wind to Mak were the triumphant 
yells of the executioners, as they buried their 
knives again and again in the stilling hearts of 
their victims. And again and again they yelled 
as they towed them, a grim, wild funeral proces- 
sion, to the bar. 

* * * * * * * 


muttered, 


A couple of corpses and a canoe playing at 
shuttlecock on the boiling peaks where the ebb- 
tide was caught by the fury of the equinoctial 
gale: 

“Sah-waw-thah, Sah-lah-wish, dead drown!” 











THE SPORTING SPIRIT. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


By George Hibbard. 


men before Agamemnon,” and 

many a one took a “flyer” with 
Fate—but was the spirit always the same ? 
Did Jason, for example, set sail in quite 
the same spirit to seek the “golden fleece” 
as Drake to capture the “plate ships’ and 
“singe the beard of the King of Spain?” 
To be sure, there are many instances in 
antiquity where it seems that the sporting 
spirit is the moving inspiration. There 
are, undoubtedly, isolated cases and ex- 
pressions of it. But we must always re- 
member that there must be sports—in 
which use of the word in this connection 
there is much significance—before there 
can be species. 

But what is this sporting spirit? Well, 
there are two very well-recognized ways 
of determining the nature of a thing to 
which philosophy has given grand names. 
But, after all, it only amounts to this, that 
you make a definition for yourself, and 
then go hunting about to see whether the 
facts agree with it; or you carefully col- 
lect examples and instances in the first 
place, and then frame your definition 
from what you have discovered. Both of 
these are very good ways, but there is still 
another way by which the same end may 
be reached, and that is, to find out what a 
thing is not, and thereby learn what it is 
—a plan that would seem to suggest that 
there was something Hibernian in its ori- 
gin, but which, if we are to believe his- 
tory, was first tried in other lands. What 
is this sporting spirit not? Perhaps the 
best illustrations of such negative char- 
acteristics are most easily to be found by 
turning to the “Iliad,” and particularly 
to the “Achilleid,” that part dealing with 
the “wrath of Achilles,’ which some 
have supposed to be a distinct poem by it- 
self. Wherefore is this “wrath of Achil- 
les,” and what result does it have? As 
we know, it arose from the fact that 
Briseis was taken from him—enough, 
certainly, to arouse the ire of any hero— 
but what was his subsequent conduct? 
Why, he “sulks in his tents,” and sup- 
plies mankind ever afterward with an il- 


U NDOUBTEDLY “there were brave 


lustration of petulant contumacy, check- 
ing the action of the Greek hosts and 
making all advance impossible. He might 
be very much cut up about the matter, but 
since he had gone into the venture—and 
these words might be very well under- 
lined—it was fitting that he should for- 
get his own injuries, carry the affair 
through whatever he did afterward, play 
the game out, do his best to the bitter end. 

Play the game out! There it is—play 
it out. Do not give up because things go 
awry, but try to set them right, for that 
is not only the more dignified course, but 
the true way of the sporting spirit. The 
man who “sulks” is false to others and 
false to himself, and the sporting spirit 
forbids all falsity and weakness. 

In the Franco-Prussian war, how many 
of the members of the old families of 
France who had a grudge against the gov- 
ernment did not sulk? On the contrary, 
when the Emperor of the French de- 
clared war upon the King of Prussia, 
so soon to become an emperor in his turn, 
how many sprang forward to take part in 
the strife ? and when, with the great catas- 
trophe of Sedan, the tragedy or farce was 
brought to an end, how many were ly- 
ing dead in ihe fields about that city of 
the Ardennes in the old country of Cham- 
pagne, and how many went into captivity 
in theland of the.enemy ? 

There is, as we know, a legend, though 
it is not strictly Homeric, about Achilles 
that throws a clear light upon a part of 
this question. It is told that his mother, 
wishing to insure his safety, dipped him 
in the Styx, thereby rendering all but his 
heel invulnerable. In truth, it must have 
been easy to be a hero and ready for any 
adventure with such an advantage. Who 
would not fight any number of Trojans, 
or anything else, if he knew that he could 
not be hurt? But, it is again the way 
that the fact was considered by the Greek 
mind, and not the fact itself, that counts; 
for even if there really was an Achilles, 
of course, he could not have been ren- 
dered invulnerable by any process what- 
soever, any more than any of the heroes 
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of antiquity could be made unconquerable 
by the possession of any sacred armor, or 
the paladins of later centuries invincible 
by the possession of any magic words or 
horns. It is merely the fact that the em- 
ployment of such things was considered 
justifiable and sporting that is significant. 

Mankind had too recently escaped from 
the period of fear and comparative insig- 
nificance, when any means that would in- 
sure safety were eagerly seized, and had 
held for too short a time his more secure 
position, to think of picking and choosing 
as to his means of defense and attack. 
Even the Knights of the Round Table 
lived in very primitive days, and it is not 
wonderful that, with their belief in un- 
natural adversaries—in giants, and drag- 
ons, and hobgoblins of every sort—they 
were ready to have recourse to unnatural 
weapons. 

With such terrors it is only to be ex- 
pected that any means of protection 
should have been sought, and certainly it 
was hardly with the joyous confidence 
and exhilaration of the sporting spirit 
that the knight-errant started on his 
search for the Holy Grail, but with much 
more of the feelings of a cat cross- 
ing a street. Indeed, the sporting spirit 
could not exist when a man took a charm 
with him, very much as nowadays a per- 
son who is going to a malarious coast 
takes a supply of quinine. No, there was 
little of the spirit in the champion who 
was insured against dangers and mishaps 
more effectually than by any “accident 
policy,” and even the possession of “Ex- 
calibur” itself bars Arthur from the right 
to be ranked as one imbued with the spirit 
of true sport. The object was not to make 
a fair fight and let the better man win, 
but, from fear of the result, to insure win- 
ning at any hazard. 

A fair fight! There it is, and in it is 
the solution of the crux of the whole mat- 
ter. The chances must be equal, and then, 
and then only, all may be done for victory. 
This great principle runs through the re- 
quirements of all the range of sport. Yes, 
there must not only be fair play, but the 
desire to promote fair play when the 
sporting spirit is really to exist, and such 
a feeling has only generally been accepted 
as a governing principle within recent 
times. 

But there is still one other thing which, 
though not so important, is still a not in- 


significant element in the right feeling 
about the matter, and that is the willing- 
ness to encounter any odds—to go into 
any venture where there is a fighting 
chance. It is not necessary to place Achil- 
les in the dock or on the witness stand— 
though much might be learned by his ar- 
raignment in the one and his examination 
in the other—still there is one incident in 
his career that illustrates very well a final 
requirement. It is stated that after he had 
killed Hector, he tied the body to his char- 
iot, and, dragging it round the walls of 
Troy, carried it to the ships, where he 
proceeded to sacrifice twelve young Tro- 
jan captives. Now, courtesy to a worthy 
adversary after a victory is esteemed one 
of the essentials of the true sporting 
spirit, and of this quality in the past there 
was a sad deficiency ; though, to be sure, 
there are to be found several separate ex- 
ceptions, as, for example, the treatment 
of Porus by Alexander, who, indeed, was 
always singularly modern. 

In short, as a whole—as a systematized 
code embodying rules for general conduct 
—the sporting spirit can only be found 
within fairly modern times. A proof of 
this, and a conclusive one, is the fact that 
the duel as it existed in later generations 
was utterly unknown to antiquity. It may 
seem strange, but it is probably true, that 
the troubadours had more to do with the 
appearance of this new element in modern 
life than almost any other influence. They 
systematized and inculcated the rules of 
the game of war, and love, and sport, in 
the leisure of those Provencal castles, and 
mankind, more than is recognized, has in 
many things lived according to their dic- 
tates. But the more perfect development 
of the spirit came even later, and it is un- 
doubtedly with the request, amid the din 
and smoke of Fontenoy, “Will the gen- 
tlemen of the Guard fire first?” that we 
hear its first full utterance and find its 
first general acceptance. 

But since that time the sporting spirit 
has grown apace, and not only spread,.in- 
cluding under its sway more kinds and 
classes, but has permeated and struck 
deeper into the hearts of those who al- 
ready felt its influence. For there is some- 
thing in man, inherited, or perhaps inher- 
ent, that inclines him to sympathy with 
the sporting spirit wherever found, and, 
almost in spite of himself, forces him to 
extend to it his shamefaced approval. 
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There is something in this spirit, with its 
lack of calculation and abundance of slap- 
dash chancing of things, that inevitably 
appeals to him—probably because there is 
something refreshing in such a loosening 
of the bonds of circumstances and of re- 
lief in thus throwing the reins on the neck 
of Fate. Anyway, it is more or less from 
the degrees in which the characters of 
history or fiction possess this quality that 
mankind gives them interest and affec- 
tion. 

One of the reasons why the world has 
always looked askance at the first Na- 
poleon is because, with all his glory, with 
all his genius, he was emphatically not a 
sportsman. Napoleon was a “pot-hunter,” 
which the dictionary, with a parenthetical 
warning that the expression is “slang,” 
defines as “‘a sportsman who shoots any- 
thing he comes across, having more re- 
gard to filling his bag than to the rules 
which regulate the sport.” If Napoleon 
had possessed the sporting spirit, instead 
of remaining the “ogre” that years of re- 
moved misconceptions have left him, he 
would have been one of the favorites of 
the world’s story. Even the unsympa- 
thetic Wellington had more of it, and 
there was the feeling of true sport in what 
he said in the Peninsula: ‘“Napoleon’s 
marshals plan their campaigns as if noth- 
ing were to go wrong. Now, when any- 
thing breaks down, I knot up the harness 
and go on.” 

“Knot up the harness and go on!” 
There is the true sporting spirit. It is, 
moreover, owing to the fact that Nelson 
possessed the spirit of sport to perfection 
that he has taken the prominent place 
that he has in the Napoleonic drama, for 
there was something of the freedom and 
sweep of his own seas in what he did that 
has always appealed to the imagination. 

Thus we see that the sporting spirit 
may modify our conceptions of the past 
and affect, very actively, our opinions of 
other men and things; still, however 
much it may do this, its existence would 
be of comparative unimportance if it were 
not for the powerful influence in the pres- 
ent—not only in the conduct of our lives, 
but, incidentally, from the many indirect 
results springing from the prominence to 
which it has attained. And it is particu- 
larly in this latter-day America that it is 
of such consequence, for here, in a way, 
it is almost a ‘new fact, if not a new factor. 
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It is not alone that more time and 
thought is given to sport, but with this 
changed life has come a changed ideal. 
The young man, for example, of the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century was a very 
different person from the youth of its 
latter days ; and if the masculine manifes- 
tations of this changed spirit are not 
enough to do away with all doubt as to 
the existence of new conditions, it is only 
necessary to instance the attitude of 
womankind to convince the most incred- 
ulous. One does not have to consider the 
lives of the grandmothers, but to remem- 
ber the changes that only a few years have 
made in what is considered becoming and 
fitting for matron and maid. And, more- 
over, it must not be forgotten that in the 
inculcation of womankind with the sport- 
ing spirit there is in itself a tremendous 
revolution—that, indeed, this is one of the 
elements of the change that makes it seem 
as if the question of the day is to be, 
whether the burden of the world is to be 
borne by caryatides instead of atlantes, 
the end of which is not yet. 

If, therefore, sport and the sporting 
spirit have changed the lives of young 
men and maidens, and not only of these, 
but of the middle-aged as well—as who 
that looks upon any golf course can deny? 
—why, this is something to be recognized 
and considered, for it is not only making 
a new physical America, but making a 
new mental one as well, and in regard to 
many a “live question” and vital issue it 
is creating or influencing our opinion. 

The war with Spain was unlike almost 
all other wars in history, in that it was 
the war of a whole people; and unlike 
other wars in that, where almost all oth- 
ers have divided, this has united. It now 
may be admitted this was a “sporting” 


‘war. And in the answers to the questions 


that have been left—the questions of im- 
perialism and expansion—the sporting 
spirit in these days is having a great deal 
to say, for there is a great deal of the 
spirit of sport in the spirit of Jingoism. 
But however this may be, it is not alone 
with national questions or with public 
questions that the sporting spirit concerns 
itself, but it enters into the very texture 
of our being, and is every day affecting 
our behavior one toward the other and di- 
recting our conduct in the ordinary inci- 
dents of life. The sporting spirit has en- 
tered into business, and not only has made 
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the commercial world something of an 
arena, but has also imposed on the con- 
testants a set of rules for their govern- 
ment. 

There are certain things that are fair 
and certain things that are not fair— 
dodges that are admissible and others 
that bar at once the one who practices 
them—and it is singularhow similar these 
rules are to the general rules governing 
sport. But even in the very minor inci- 
dents of life these rules form precedents 
by which we are instinctively guided. In 
friendship and even in love, though these 
rules may not be remembered, they are 
often unconsciously followed: And this 
must be so, for, looked at in another light, 
in its best sense, the sporting spirit is but 
an offshoot of the great spirit of Honor, 
and derives much of its power from its 
origin and much of its influence from its 
association. It may be described as a 
province of the Kingdom of Honor which 
has only recently been brought forward, 
whose resources have only recently been 
developed; nor can we believe that this 
region has been wholly “opened up,” that 
all the hidden veins of ore have begun to 
be worked. 

So to the scoffers who say that sport 
has no use and the sporting spirit is not of 
service, but rather works harm—to those 
it may be said at least that no one can be 
worse for following its dictates. The 
sporting spirit comes from the North, and 
not from the stealthy Orient or the mur- 
derous South; and if our Aryan ances- 
tors possessed it, then indeed it was mere- 
ly as a potentiality that was only ac- 
quired by those who migrated first to the 
North and was developed in their fierce 
sporting struggle with nature. It was in 
the spirit of the berserker and the viking, 
and was the moving spirit of many an 
adventure and invasion, turning the eyes 
of those wild warriors to the South and 
pointing the prows of the shield-hung 
ships of those hardy sailors ever seaward. 
There is something healthy and inspir- 
ing about this spirit, even like a bracing 
wind. 

For what does it teach? Primarily, that 
we must not “sulk’—that, no matter what 
others or Fate may do, we must do 
our best, ever hoping for the best and do- 
ing all in our power to attain it; that we 
must “play fair”; that it is cowardly to 





take an undue advantage; and if by any 
chance it falls to us, if it is not in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the game, that 
it is courtesy and courage to waive it and 
yield it up, trusting to our own merits to 
conquer, and disdaining to take anything 
except our just dues. ‘Moreover, that we 
must not be appalled by any odds, but, re- 
membering Danton’s injunction, take it 
for our motto, since Fate likes often to 
yield to the surprise of a bold assault, or 
may even be browbeaten by a brave ap- 
pearance. And, in addition, we have found 
that any excess of exultation is not only 
an exhibition of bad taste, but of weak- 
ness; and, remembering how we should 
have hoped to be treated if the fortune of 
war had gone against us, we must en- 
deavor to show consideration to those 
whom we have overcome, thereby bring- 
ing to mind a rule that may not be men- 
tioned here. 

Remembering these things will not hurt 
any one, certainly, and may even be help- 
ful, and so, as has been said, the sport- 
ing spirit can do no harm. And, after all, 
is there not a chance of its doing a fair 
amount of good? The things that it in- 
culcates will carry any one a good way in 
ordering his life ; and if the sporting spirit 
is not an all-sufficient guide, at least it is 
a very good guide-post ; if not capable of 
directing our steps on all occasions, at 
least giving the right direction at some 
very critical turnings. Perhaps it is best 
to admit that it does not by itself supply 
an all-sufficient code, but it may be grant- 
ed without fear that as a supplement ani 
addendum to something better it adds 
much and increases our knowledge in 
many different directions. And since this 
is so, let it rather be a matter of congratu- 
lation that this spirit is increasing, for— 
nothing is said about healthy bodies—it 
makes healthier minds, or, at least, minds 
more ready to embrace the generous line 
of conduct rather than the ungenerous, to 
seek for fair play rather than its opposite, 
and be daring when daring may serve. 

These may be commonplaces, but it is 
in the fact that they have come to be com- 
monplaces that the reason for felicitation 
lies ; and if it is the spirit of sport that has 
in any degree diffused and generalized 
these principlesand made them more com- 
mon property, then the sporting spirit has 
done a great deal, and may do still more. 
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ALPINE ACCIDENTS. 


A LESSON -IN POSSIBLE DANGERS. 


By Francis Gribble. 


CCORDING to the experts, Alpine 
A accidents ought never to happen, 
because rules have been laid down 

for avoiding them. This is true, just as 
it would be true to say that if a chess- 
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player never made a bad move, he would 
never lose a game. But bad moves are 
made in the mountains no less than on 
the chess-board. Every season brings 
some casualties, and experts are often 
among the sufferers. Even Sir William 
Martin Conway—most cautious of climb- 
ers—has described to me how he once fell 
off a rock as high as the Dewey arch in 
New York; and Mattias Zurbriggen— 
most illustrious of guides—once kept his 
footing by main strength on a narrow 
ledge, while holding up a man who was 
roped to him, swinging to and fro on 
the face of a precipice of 6,000 feet, and 


the rope nearly cut through by jagged 
rocks. 

On the whole, Alpine accidents are 
very real things. They mainly happen 
(1) when the climber falls off the moun- 
tains; (2) when the mountain, or some 
portion of it, falls on the climber; (3) 
when the climber loses his way or is 
weather-bound. 

The simple fall, of course, is mainly an 
incident of rock-climbing. It is particu- 
larly frequent in the Dolomites, where 
many of the peaks that are ascended look 
rather more difficult to climb than prison 
walls. Sometimes it happens because 
foothold or handhold which seems se- 
cure gives way beneath the climber’s 
weight, as was the case in the last terrible 
accident on the Dent Blanche. More 
often, perhaps, it happens because the 
climber has overtired himself. At a crit- 
ical moment some muscle fails to answer 
to the call, and the climber slips. Some- 
times his companions are able to check 
his fall and hold him up, as Zurbriggen 
held up Mr. FitzGerald on the New Zea- 
land Mountain. Or it may be that the 
impetus of his fall carries them to their 
death with him. 

The classical example of this sort of 
accident is the famous accident to Mr. 
Whymper’s party on the Matterhorn. It 
is an old and well-known story, but one 
may venture to repeat it in the briefest 
possible outline. 

It happened on the way down, at the 
point where the angle of inclination al- 
ters, and the mountain suddenly becomes 
steeper, so that the leaders of the party 
were hidden from those above them. Mi- 
chel Croz, the guide, was in front. Then 
followed Mr. Hadow, the Rev. Charles 
Hudson, Lord Francis Douglas, the old 
and young Tangwalder, and Mr. Whym- 
per himself. The lame duck of the party 
was Mr..Hadow. He was tired out and 
could hardly move. Croz was obliged to 
keep close to him, in order to join his feet 
into the proper footholds. He slipped, 
fell against Croz, and knocked him, too, 
from his foothold. Croz fell ten or twelve 
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feet through the air, and then the shock 
came. Instantly Hudson and Lord Fran- 
cis Douglas were dragged from their 
places, and the weight of the four falling 
men came upon the other three, who 
planted themselves firmly, and clung to 
the rocks, the jerk coming on them as 
on one man. Even then, nothing could 
have saved them if the rope had held. 
But the rope broke, and its parted strands 
separated the living and the dead. There 
were four dead bodies on the glacier, 
4,000 feet below, and three terror-strick- 
eti men clinging to the Matterhorn crags. 

Similar falls have taken place some- 
times on narrow arétes—knife edges of 
rock or ice resembling the sloping roofs 
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of high rows of houses. Lord Francis 
Douglas, before his death on the Matter- 
horn, had fallen off such an aréte on the 
dangerous Ober-Gabelhorn. Happily, 
his guide, seeing him fall, did the only 
thing possible to save both their lives. 


He leaped over the aréte on the opposite 
side to that on which Lord Francis Doug- 
las had fallen. The two men balanced 
each other as they lay slung across the 
ridge by the rope; they had not let go of 
their ice-axes, and were presently able 
to scramble up onto it again. Other 
guides have been known to do the same 
thing, on the aréte of Monte Rosa, and 
on certain arétes in the Engadine. It is 
the only thing to be done under the cir- 
cumstances; but it is not easy while sit- 
ting at home to realize how much pres- 
ence of mind is needed to do it. 

Another, and not an infrequent, way 
of falling off a mountain is to tread upon 
a cornice. Perhaps this needs explaining. 

A cornice, then, is a mass of snow 
which, owing to the combined influ- 
ence of wind and frost, projects over 
a precipice or an ice-slope. You can 
see the cornice when it overhangs 
you, and realize that it might break 
away and fall on you at any mo- 
ment; but when you are on the top 
of the ridge there is very often noth- 
ing to indicate the presence of the 
cornice, and it is quite easy to walk 
on top of it without knowing that 
you are doing so. It may bear your 
weight. One of the first parties that 
ever climbed a snow-peak—De 
Luc’s party on the Buet, in 1770— 
lit a fire and boiled a kettle on a cor- 
nice, without the least idea that they 
were taking any undue risk. But 
sometimes the cornice breaks under 
your weight, and then you fall to the 
bottom of the precipice, or slither to 
the bottom of the slope. The Lys- 
kamm is the typical mountain on 
which such accidents occur. There 
have been notable accidents of the 
kind in 1869, in 1877, and in 1896; 
they resemble each other in almost 
every detail, though in the first case 
only one man perished, because the 
others were not roped to him. 

Turning to the second group of 
accidents—the cases in which the ac- 
cident occurs because something has 
fallen upon the climber—we have to 
do with avalanches. There are avalanches 
of snow, of ice, and of rock; but the snow 
avalanches are the more frequent and the 
most important. 

What happens, in a general way, in the 
case of a snow avalanche, is this: Snow 
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falls—chiefly in winter, but also at other 
seasons of the year—in great quantities, 
in places where it has no great security 
of tenure. Something or other—usually 
the heat of the summer sun—causes it to 
break loose from the place where it is 
lying and come sliding 
down the hill. A large 
avalanche will destroy 
forests and bury vil- 
lages ; the smallest ava- 
lanche is quite enough 
to knock over a climber 
and send him. spinning. 

In theory a climber is 
in no danger whatever 
from avalanches; he is 
supposed to observe 
where they are liable to 
fall, and to avoid such 
places, or to arrange his 
climb so as to get past 
them before the sun 
touches the snow. In 
practice he often has to 
take a certain risk. The 
way up Monte Rosa on 
the Italian side, for ex- 
ample, lies almost en- 
tirely in the track of 
avalanches. Canon Gir- 
dlestone, of Oxford, relates how he once 
sat down to lunch in the track of such an 
avalanche, and had only just time to scur- 
ry out of the way before it whizzed past ; 
and that great climber, Mr. Tuckett, once 
had a race with an.avalanche on the Eiger 
Glacier. 

It was in 1871—as bad a season as 
climbers remember in the Alps—and Mr. 
Tuckett, two friends and two guides, 
without the least thought of courting 
peril, were ascending the Eiger Glacier, 
on the side nearest to the Rothstock 
rocks. The glacier sloped more or less 
steeply, and the climbers were near the 
bottom of it. In front of them, high up 
above them, was the ice-fall, the place 
where the glacier poured, as it were, over 
a precipice, and was broken into frag- 
ments as a waterfall is broken into foam. 
Above the ice-fall, pressing against it, 
and kept by it in its place, was a vast 
mass of hundreds of thousands of tons of 
loose, freshly fallen snow. Of a sudden, 
the climbers heard a noise like a thunder- 
bolt, and saw that the ice-fall had given 
way beneath the pressure, and that snow 
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and ice were sliding down the slope to- 
ward them, threatening to overwhelm 
them. Their only chance was to reach 
the rocks by the side of the glacier before 
it overtook them, and in order to get to 
the rocks they had to struggle through 
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knee-deep snow. It was a race for life. 

“T remember,” said Mr. Tuckett, “be- 
ing struck with the idea that it seemed as 
if sure of its prey, and wished to play 
with us for a while; at one moment let- 
ting us imagine that we had gained upon 
it and were getting beyond the line of 
its fire, and the next, with mere wanton- 
ness of vindictive power, suddenly roll- 
ing out its right, a vast volume of grind- 
ing blocks and whirling snow, as though 
to show that it could outflank us at any 
moment if it chose. 

“Nearer and nearer it came, its front 
like a mighty wave about to break. Now 
it has traversed the whole width of the 
glacier above us, taking a somewhat di- 
agonal direction ; and now—run, oh! run 
if ever you did, for here it comes straight 
at us, swift, deadly, and implacable! The 
next instant we saw no more; a wild con- 
fusion of whirling snow and fragments 
of ice—a frozen cloud—swept over us, 
entirely concealing us from one another, 
and still we were untouched—at least I 
knew that I was—and still we ran. An- 
other half second and the mist passed, 
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and there lay the body of the monster, 
whose head was still careering away at 
lightning speed far below us, motionless, 
rigid, and harmless.” 

This is one kind of avalanche accident. 
Another and more common kind is when 
the climbers themselves start the ava- 
lanche. They are traversing a slope of 
ice on which a certain amount of fresh 
snow has fallen; their footsteps loosen 
the snow and set it sliding. It trips them 
up and carries them down with it. The 
slide ends in a crevasse; the danger is 
that they will fall into it, and that the 
snow will follow them and bury them 
alive. Yet there are men who have been 
carried away by such avalanches and es- 
caped alive. The most famous man who 
underwent such an experience was the 
late Professor Tyndall. 

It happened on the Piz Morteratsch, 
in the Engadine, in 1864. The professor, 
with two friends, Mr. Hutchinson and 
Mr. Lee Warner, and two guides named 
Jenni and Walter, had occasion to cross 
a gully filled with hard ice coated with 
new snow. The slope led straight down 
onto a glacier with yawning crevasses 
in it. Jenni, who was a very famous 
guide, ought to have known better than 
to venture in that gully. He had not led 
his party very far onto it, when he real- 
ized the danger and warned the others to 
tread gingerly, as “a false step here might 
start an avalanche.” 

“The word,” says Professor Tyndall, 
“was scarcely uttered when I heard the 
sound of a fall behind me; then a rush, 
and in a moment my two friends and 
their guide, all apparently entangled to- 
gether, whirred past me. I suddenly 
planted myself to resist their shock ; but, 
in an instant, I was in their wake, for 
their impetus was irresistible. A moment 
afterwards Jenni was whirled away, and 
thus, in the twinkling of an eye, all five 
of us found ourselves riding downwards 
with uncontrollable speed on the back of 
an avalanche which a single slip had orig- 
inated.” 

There was nothing to clutch at—no 
means of arresting the descent. They 
tried to put on the brake by grinding the 
points of their alpenstocks into the ice. 
without the least result. In a sense, as it 
turned out, their very speed was their sal- 
vation. It caused them to shoot over the 
gaping crevasses into which they would 


have tumbled helpless if they had been 
going at a slower rate. But there were 
other crevasses lower down. Could they 
stop themselves before reaching these? 
It was just a chance, and the chance hap- 
pened to be in their favor. 

“We came to rest so near the brow that 
two or three seconds of our average mo- 
tion of descent must have carried us over. 
Had this occurred, we should have fallen 
into the chasms, and been covered up by 
the tail of the avalanche. Hutchinson 
emerged from the snow with his fore- 
head bleeding; Jenni had a bit of flesh 
removed from his hand by collision 
against a stone.”’ . No one, how- 
ever, was seriously hurt, though the pro- 
fessor found that he had lost his watch. 

This is, perhaps, the most normal type 
of avalanche accidents. An accident sim- 
ilar in almost every detail, except that 
the snow was deeper and two of the par- 
ty—M. Boissonnet and Tyndall’s guide, 
Bennen—were smothered in it, occurred 
in the same year on the Haut de Cry. 
There have been plenty of others, not all 
of which have been recorded in the Al- 
pine journals. In one case within my 
knowledge which has never been written 
about, the climbers were saved by the 
remarkable presence of mind of their 
guides. 

They were in an ice gully with snow on 
it, very like Professor Tyndall’s gully. 
Fortunately for them, the slope was not 
very steep, and the snow was not very 
thick; but they started the avalanche in 
the very act of stepping from the ice onto 
the rocks, and duly began to slither. The 
two amateurs were sprawling, but the 
guides, happily with their feet and their 
ice-axes, thoughthey could not stop them- 
selves, could, to a certain extent, steer 
their course; and they steered straight 
for some black rocks that they happened 
to see protruding through the ice below 
them. One of the guides passed the rocks 
on one side, the other on the other side; 
the amateurs collided with the rocks. 
They were horribly bruised, but no bones 
were broken. Thanks to the rope fasten- 
ing them together, the rocks stopped their 
fall, and in due course they cut their way 
up into a place of safety. 

Plenty of stories might also be told 
about ice avalanches and falling stones— 
climbers are much more afraid of falling 
stones than of snow avalanches—but ad- 
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ventures with falling stones are more ex- 
citing to experience than to read about. 
What happens, as a rule, is that lumps of 
rock are frozen on to the surface of an ice 
couloir up which you have to cut your 
way. When the sun gets at the ice, their 
connection with it is severed, and they 
come bowling down the slope in your di- 
rection. As you can only stand in the 
steps that have been cut for you, your fa- 
cilities for dodging are not great; and 
even a pebble of small size hits hard when 
it has had a few hundred feet in which to 
gather velocity. 


which are due to blizzards. Mont Blanc 
has been the principal scene of these, for 
on that the distances are great, the snow 
fields are wide, and the chance of losing 
your way is good. You may scoop your- 
self a sort of shelter in the snow, and 
wait ; but you may freeze to death while 
you are waiting. This was what hap- 
pened only a few years ago to Professor 
Nettleship, of Oxford, though the weath- 
er lifted in time for the other members of 
the party to be saved. A still graver case 
occurred in 1870, when a party of three 
American travelers, with eight guides, 
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There remain the Alpine accidents 
which are attributed to the weather. A 
good guide generally avoids these, . be- 
cause he foresees bad weather and de- 
clines to start. “It goes,” said a certain 
sanguine amateur on one occasion to the 
eminent Melchior Anderegg, pointing up 
at a little temporary, deceptive sunshine. 
“Oh, yes, it goes ; but I go not,” was Mel- 
chior’s judicious answer. 

Thunder-storms account for a good 
many of them. Mr. Cecil Slingsby was 
once caught in a thunder-storm at the top 
of the Dent Blanche. One of the party 
was struck by the lightning, which was 
attracted by the metal on his ice-axe. 
Luckily, he was only dazed and not killed 
by it. 

Finally, there are the weather accidents 


Avalanche on the Eiger Glacier. 


all perished together in this manner. One 
of them—Mr. T. Beane—had scribbled a 
fragmentary diary of his experience, 
which was subsequently found lying be- 
side him. We may end this article by 
quoting its concluding words: 

“September 7th (evening).—We have 
been on Mont Blanc for two days in a 
terrible snow-storm ; we have lostour way 
and are in a hole scooped out of the snow, 
at a height of 15,000 feet ; I have no hope 
of descending. Perhaps this book may be 
found and forwarded. We have 
no food; my feet are already frozen, and 
I am exhausted; I have only strength to 
write a few words. I die in the faith of 
Jesus Christ, with affectionate thoughts 
of my family. My remembrance to all. 
I trust we may meet in heaven.” 











A HAND-TO-HAND BATTLE WITH A _ LIONESS. 


THE TRUE STORY OF A BOER HUNTER. 


By A. S. Jennings, 


Prospecting Engineer, De Beers Mining Company, South Africa, 1891 to 1899. 


of November, December, and Janu- 

ary in the Moremi country, pros- 
pecting along the south banks of Lake 
Ngami, or ““Nghabe,” as the Moremis call 
it. Although I found a small amount of 
friable ore among the picturesque range 
of hills known as the Quebe Koppies, the 
expedition proved a decided failure, and 
it was with feelings of disappointment, 
mingled with disgust, that I at last gave 
orders to pack camp and strike for the Se- 
gana River, which I intended to follow to 
its confluence with the Zouga, and along 
the latter to Lake Kumadua. 

At the end of January we arrived in 
sight of the kraal of that prince of hunt- 
ers (and entertainers), in south-central 
Africa, Van Stremboom, whose small 
ranch and trading-post has furnished hos- 
pitality to wandering hunters and pros- 
pectors for nearly a score of years. When 
we reached the kraal, we were met by the 
old Dutchman’s Matabele tracker, Sun- 
tag, who informed us his master had been 
confined to his bed for nearly a month 
past, as the result of injuries inflicted by a 
wounded lioness. 

Hastening into the hut, I found the old 
fellow lying upon a kind of bunk at one 
end of the room: his face and arms cov- 
ered with partly healed scars. 

Stremboom is a striking fellow, several 
inches above six feet in height, and, not- 
withstanding his fifty-odd years, when 
well, as lithe and active as a panther. He 
essayed to rise as I entered, but when he 
had nearly reached his feet, the effort 
proved too much, and he sank back among 
the pile of skins, extending his left hand 
(the right hung helplessly at his side) in 
my direction. 

“Well, well, Brother Jennig!” (Strem- 
boom speaks English quite fluently ) “what 
has brought you to old Van’s kraal again? 
Is it to kill another rhino?” (referring to 
an episode which occurred several years 
previously). 

“Well—hardly,” I replied, grasping the 
outstretched hand. “Judging from appear- 
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ances, I should, as far as your company 
goes, have to take such a hunt alone just 
at present. And so at last you met your 
match, eh? and a lioness, too, at that! I 
would—” 

“Not a lioness, Brother Jennig, but a 
devil. Yes, a regular devil, without the 
hoofs and horns, but with an extra set of 
teeth and claws, to make it up; at least, it 
seemed to me she had ’em. But sit down, 
and I will tell you how it happened.” 

When I had seated myself, the old fel- 
low raised himself, with difficulty, to a 
sitting posture, and, after gazing thought- 
fully through the open doorway for a mo- 
ment, began his story, speaking slowly 
and with apparent difficulty. 

“It is more than a month ago; just 
before the beginning of the rainy season. 
I left the kraal early in the morning to 
look for buffalo, with Suntag and two 
of my best dogs. I had my single-barrel 
eight-bore rifle, but I only took three 
balls, as my supply of them was getting 
low, and I did not expect to be gone 
long, only wanting a young bull for meat. 
We went toward the river, and when 
we had entered the thick bush the dogs 
took a scent and went rushing off, while 
we followed as fast as we could. I ex- 
pected they were after either a buffalo 
or an oryx, as they were both trained 
not to chase small game, and was listen- 
ing every minute for the baying which 
would tell me they had brought the 
game to a standstill, when I was startled 
to hear one of them give a yelp of death 
agony. Hurrying on, we soon came upon 
the body of the smaller of the two, badly 
torn and gashed, and a moment later 
heard the other dog give his death yell. 
When we came near the spot, we looked 
about for a minute, but could see nothing, 
and I was about to press on, when sud- 
denly my Matabele shouted ‘Ka dig! ka 
dig! and began to make tracks for the 
brush. At the same instant I discerned 
the form of a gray-throated old lioness, 
the largest I ever saw, lying at the edge 
of a thick growth of bushes, her paws 
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across my dog’s body. She crouched low 
when she saw me, looking very wicked. 

““Ah, you thief!’ I cried. ‘So it was 
you that killed my fine dogs, was it? Oh, 
you don’t need to look savage; you can’t 
scare Van Stremboom. You have killed 
my dogs, you old she-devil, and I will kill 
you. 

“At that she looked even more wicked, 
drawing back her ears and giving a kind 
of snarling whine, just as though she un- 
derstood what I had said, and was warn- 
ing me to go slow. Taking a careful aim 
at her neck, I fired, and with a screech 
she sprang away into the thicket, where 
she roared terribly. 

“After I had reloaded my gun, the 
Matabele begged me to leave, as the lion- 
ess must soon die from the wound I had 
given her. The bullet, as I had noted 
from where I stood after the shot, had en- 
tered in front of the shoulder and passed 
out behind the opposite flank. 

“The Matabele’s advice was good, and 
I followed it; but we had not gone far 
when he caught my arm warningly, and, 
pointing ahead, whispered, “There she is 
again, master!’ 

“Sure enough, there she was, the devil, 
lying in the path some sixty yards off! I 
was inwardly glad; for I did not like to 
leave her behind after she had killed my 
dogs, and it seemed as though she was 
challenging me for turning away from 
her at first. She was lying as flat as a 
snake on the ground, and I could only see 
the top of her head and back. 

“T stepped a few paces nearer, and then 
fired at her head, but made a bad shot, the 
bullet piercing her ear, but not touching 
the skull. For a wonder, she did not 
charge, but lay growling loudly in the 
grass, while I loaded the gun with my last 
ball. Taking a careful aim between the 
eyes, I fired again, but my luck seemed to 
be gone, for the bullet only cut a ridge 
down her back—and then she came! 

“T started to club my rifle, but the next 
thing I knew I was flying through the air, 
and landed, half stunned, on my stomach. 
When I came to, the lion was standing 
over me, with her claws in my shoulder” 
(here he pulled away the flannel from his 
right shoulder to show the wound), “and 
so I lay still and thought what I should 
best do. I was sure that she would soon 
try to strangle me, and that if I wanted 
to save myself at all (and I didn’t feel 


very hopeful) I must try to wrestle with 
her. 

“T jerked myself round, and when she 
saw my face she tried to bite my throat, 
but I put my right arm in her mouth, and 
she bit that through and through. Then I 
thought of my knife under me in its 
sheath, and I beat her with my left hand 
until she dropped my right arm and seized 
the other. With my right hand I felt for 
the knife, but I could not grasp it, for the 
sinews of my right thumb were lacerated. 
Then I thought to put the powder flask in 
her mouth, and when I did so she bit it 
full of holes, as you can see’’—pointing to 
it hanging on the wall—“and all the time 
I could hardly breathe, for her claws were 
fastened in my chest—and a lion is heavy ! 
I realized I was rapidly suffocating, and 
that I would soon be unconscious if some- 
thing did not happen quickly to relieve 
me. 

“Tn biting my arm, she kind of ‘wooled’ 
me over on my side, and I saw my knife 
lying on the ground. I seized it with my 
left hand, and, maddened with pain, 
plunged it into her eye. When she drew 
back for an instant, I rose on one knee, 
but she quickly threw me down. Exerting 
all my strength, I rose again on both 
knees, holding her by the shoulders, and 
ducking my head against her neck so that 
she could not bite me. 

“Although she was clawing my arms 
and side, I could feel she was getting 
weaker. Suddenly my brain grew like 
fire, and, nerved with rage and frenzy, I 
grappled the brute, threw her, and buried 
my fingers in her throat. She was by this 
time very weak from the first wound I had 
given her, or I could not have thrown her. 

“From then on my memory is confus- 
ed. I can recall nothing definite as to how 
the fight ended. The next I remember 
was when I woke up on this pile of skins, 
with an English missionary, who had been 
staying with me for a week or more past, 
bending over me, and tying up my 
wounds, while the Matabele stood in the 
doorway, his eyes all whites, with no pu- 
pils. 

“From what they tell me, it seems that 
the lioness presently, probably presuming 
I was dead, made tracks for the brush. 
When she had done so, the Matabele, who 
had been watching from a nearby tree, 
came down and carried me to the kraal. 

“But that was not all,” added Strem- 
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boom, noting my expression of intense in- 
terest, “for the very next day my son, who 
lives forty miles.up the Segana, arrived 
here, and as soon as he learned of the en- 
counter he started out to settle accounts 
with the lioness. 

“The dogs struck her spoor a short dis- 
tance from where she had killed the other 
two, and soon had her at bay. But al- 
though the boy put no less than four 
eight-bore balls in her hide, she not only 
managed to get away, but killed two of 
the three dogs, wounding the third so 
badly they had to shoot it afterwards.” 

“Rather an unusual beast,” I remarked, 
as the old fellow sank back, exhausted, on 
the couch. “I suppose she is surely done 
for now, though; a lioness never lived 
that could carry for very long wounds 
made by six eight-bore balls through the 
body.” 

“That’s the queerest part of it; she is 
not only alive, but is very much alive; and 
has made two raids on my flocks of goats 
since, killing seven in all. My boys( Mata- 
beles) saw her each time, but were afraid 
to fire at her. She does not venture out in 
the light of day, however, but comes at 
dusk, and is as cautious and crafty as a 
tiger.” 

“T suppose you will have no objection 
to my trying my hand at her?” I asked, 
thinking that perhaps the old hunter was 
anxious to settle the account himself as 
soon as he was able. 

“Not in the least, my boy. But remem- 
ber — take no chances with the devil! 
When you meet up with her, think of old 
Van,” and he smiled at me pathetically. 

I had intended to remain over with the 
old Dutchman for a day or two, and so 
made preparations for a lion hunt on the 
following day. Early the next morning I 
started out, accompanied by my Zulu 
hunter and guide, Ulani, and a half-dozen 
Matabeles. Although we spent the entire 
day in the search, and the day following 
as well, we saw no sign of our quarry, 
and I began to think the beast had either 
died of her wounds or had left the neigh- 
borhood. On the evening of the third day 
one of the Matabeles rushed into my tent 
with the startling information that he had 
seen the lioness at the river bank, not 
more than a thousand yards from the 
kraal, and from his cover in the bushes 
had watched her take her evening drink. 

All was excitement in an instant, and a 


kind of “council of war” was held in 
Stremboom’s hut, when it was decided not 
to molest her until the following evening, 
when Ulani and I would post ourselves in 
one of the trees along the river bank. 

On the following evening, a half-hour 
or more before sunset, the Zulu and I re- 
paired to the bank of the river, and after 
a careful examination of the tracks in the 
soft sand, finally selected a tree, into 
which we climbed to a height of perhaps 
twenty feet, reaching a place where two 
large limbs extended from the trunk on 
either side. The tree was rather bare, and 
so the Zulu broke some branches from a 
bush and wove them in front of us, mak- 
ing our concealment more perfect, al- 
though even then it would have been an 
easy matter for the beast to have seen us, 
had it glanced in our direction. Asa rule, 
however, these animals do not look up, 
unless their attention is attracted. 

By degrees the sun sank beneath the 
horizon, and the heat diminished some- 
what, although, as there was not the 
slightest breeze, the air continued fairly 
stifling. Droves of jungle fowl were 
winging their way toward the river, to 
take their evening’s drink and bath, and 
their loud, complaining cries sounded 
weird and startling through the otherwise 
silent jungles. A spotted doe emerged 
from one of the jungle paths and moved 
along as unconcernedly as though such 
animals as lions, leopards, and panthers 
were not in existence. This unconscious- 
ness of impending danger seems to be in 
the line of a wise provision of nature—a 
case of “blissful ignorance,” as it were, of 
the fact that the beasts of prey use the 
same paths through the jungle, and that a 


lion and its victim may meet face to face - 


at any moment. 

On excessively hot days lions do not 
move until just after sunset, and we were 
now on the eve of expectation, straining 
our eyes and ears to catch the first sign of 
the game. Presently I thought I heard a 
light, humming sound in the bushes to 
our right, like the buzzing of a large bee. 
It lasted a few seconds only, but after a 
minute was repeated, this time nearer and 
more pronounced. The Zulu touched my 
arm, and then pointed toward the sound, 
with a significant nod. It was the low, 
purring call of a lioness! 

The light was now failing rapidly, and 
I was in a state of uncertainty as to 
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whether it would be possible for me to 
make a sure shot when she appeared. Af- 
ter a few minutes’ silence she again be- 
gan the low, purring call, and this time it 
sounded farther away. Alas! I thought; 
she has winded us and changed her 
course. I had about given up all hope, 
when I made out a shadowy form at the 
edge of the jungle, in almost the exact 
spot occupied by the doe a few minutes 
before. She was standing with her head 
turned away from us, gazing half-laziiy, 
half-suspiciously about, and lashing her 
sides with her tail, to keep off the gnats. 
She was standing about twenty yards dis- 
tant from us in the foot-path, at the edge 
of a line of heavy bushes. 

I took advantage of her head being 
turned away to raise my rifle, Ulani fol- 
lowing my example. It was so dark I 
could not see the sights, and so ran my 
hand along the barrel, pointing my finger 
at her exposed shoulder, and, after a mo- 


ment’s hesitation, pressed the trigger. 
Our shots rang out simultaneously, start- 
ling the silent jungle into life, and were 
followed by an angry screech from the 
lioness. For a few seconds the smoke 
completely hid her from view, although 
we could hear her thrashing about in the 
bushes. For several minutes the sound 
of breaking and crushing underbrush 
continued, and then all became quiet. Af- 
ter a little we descended to the ground 
and returned to the kraal, where I found 
Stremboom in a state of feverish anxiety. 

On the following morning we repaired 
to the scene of the one-sided conflict, ex- 
pecting to find the lioness stretched out 
among the bushes. But we were doomed 
to disappointment, for, instead, we found 
her spoor leading toward the dense jun- 
gles which line the south bank of the Se- 
gana for miles, while the small amount 
of blood on the bushes indicated she was 
not badly hurt, after all. 


NORTH AMERICAN GAME-BIRDS: 


THEIR POPULAR BUT INCORRECT NAMES. 


By D. G. Elliot. 


“HERE would at first blush seem to 
be very little in the title of this ar- 
ticle of interest to the general 

reader, or even to the sportsman, for clas- 
sification smacks of science, or of some 
mysterious thing with which the expert 
is alone fitted to deal. Yet for non-scien- 
tific persons there is a homely usefulness, 
if I may so term it, in acquiring a knowl- 
edge which enables them to distinguish 
the different characteristics of the ani- 
mals and birds with the general appear- 
ance of which they are familiar, and to 
call them by their right names. 

In the United States it is not seldom 
that one hears of some sportsman going 
pheasant or quail shooting, when, as a 
matter of fact, there never was a quail or 
: pheasant indigenous to North America. 
There are partridges and grouse in this 
western world, but no quail or pheasant. 
Of course, since, in various parts of the 
land, the last-named game-bird has been 
introduced, and, in some localities, has 


increased greatly, one may in such places 
very properly say he is going pheasant 
shooting ; but if he has regard to the eter- 
nal fitness of things he may never say he 
is going quail shooting, for no such bird 
is found on the North American conti- 
nent. I believe I have heard that at one 
time some English partridges and migra- 
tory quail had been imported and turned 
out in some of the States, but I have 
learned nothing of them since, and for all 
practical purposes they are as if they had 
never been. 

Now, why is it not correct to speak of 
quail or pheasant shooting in North 
America, and what are the characters 
that distinguish quail from partridges, 
grouse from ptarmigan, and pheasants 
from them all ? The chief offenses against 
popular nomenclature are committed with 
the Rasores, or scraping game-birds, those 
that scratch the ground when seeking 
food or taking a dust-bath. Geese and 
ducks are simply ducks and geese all the 
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world over, and although other birds, like 
the Gannet, have been dubbed “a goose” 
(and the name would be more aptly borne 
by the one who gave it tnan the bird it- 
self), yet the ordinary observer would 
likely know a goose when he saw it and 
call it by its lawful name. Such is evi- 
dently not the case with the “scraping”’ 
birds. Theyare frequently called by wrong 
names for the simple reason that the 
speaker knew no better, and it is the pur- 
port of this article to present in simple 
and untechnical language the reasons 
why a quail 
is not a par- 
tridge, nor a 
grouse a 
pheasant. 
This may 
seem an easy 
thing to do, 
for an orni- 
thologist 
would easily 
recognize the 
characters 
that separat- 
ed each group 
from the oth- 
ers; but when 
one under- 
takes to make 
the differ- 
ences that dis- 
tinguish, for 
instance, quail 
from par- 
tridges clear 
to the lay 
mind, he at- 
tempts a task 
far from sim- 


ple. The Ruffed Grouse. 
Strutting previous to Drumming. 


In the first 
place, quail 
are smaller than partridges, but of course 
that is an unsatisfactory distinction, for 
size varies among animals even of the 
same species, and should never be de- 
pended upon. But the main differences 
are these: The bill of the true quail (and 
that form is represented by the little Eu- 
ropean migratory quail, Coturnix cotur- 
nix LINNAEUS) is small and weak, quite 
different from the rather powerful bill 
of the English partridges for instance, 
or even of our own “Bob White,” and the 
nasal fosse, or the groove in which the 





nostril is placed, is mostly feathered. The 
first, second, and third feathers of the 
wing form a point, the first and fourth 
quills being of equal length, the second 
and third slightly the longest, and the 
first feather is broken on the inner web 
by an incurvation, or is ““emarginate,” as 
it is technically called. The tail is very 
short, the feathers soft and light, and not 
half ‘so long as the wing, the number of 
feathers not exceeding twelve among the 
various, species of the genus. 

Now, compare these characters with 
the following 
belonging to 
the English 
partridges 
(Perdix per- 
dix LINNAE- 
us) and fol- 
lowing a sim- 
ilar rotation. 
The bill is 
rather large 
and strong 
and the nos- 
trils are 
naked. The 
first wing 
feather falls 
in length be- 
tween the sev- 
enth and 
eighth, while 
the fourth is 
the longest, 
thus giving a 
very differ- 
ently shaped 
wing. The 
legs are scaly, 
and in some 
partridges 
have spurs, 
which are 
never seen on the legs of a quail. The 
tail has, in the various species of the gen- 
era, from sixteen to eighteen feathers, 
and is a little more than half the length 
of the wing and rather stiff in texture. It 
will thus be seen that in several of their 
important outward characters quail and 
partridges are very different. 

Another rather noticeable point is that 
the tail coverts (i. ¢., the feathers that lie 
above those of the tail proper) extend in 
the quails to nearly the full length of the 
tail, but only over the upper half in the 
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partridge. These distinctions while to 
the lay mind of little worth, and easily 
overlooked, yet are essentially of that 
kind upon which classifications are based, 
and by which systematic arrangements 
are formed. 

Now, all the birds in North America 
that are generally called quail, such as 
the various species and subspecies of 
Bob Whites, the Massena quail, and the 
numerous crested and plumed quail of the 
Southwestern States and of those lying 
along the Pa- 
cific coast, are 
partridges, 
as will be 
readily seen 
if they are 
compared 
with the char- 
acters given 
above, and 
which distin- 
guish par- 
tridges from 
quail. But, 
like many 
other animals 
of the New 
World which 
have relatives 
in the Old, 
while resem- 
bling these 
they have 
their differ- 
ences, which 
are so marked 
as to cause 
our birds to 
be known as 
American 
partridges. 
The especial 
character 
which distin- 
guishes them from those of the Old 
World consists of a notch in the edge of 
the mandible, or lower half of the bill, on 
either side. 

American partridges also differ from 
each other, so much so, indeed, as to 
make it necessary that they should be 
classed in different genera. The charac- 
ters that present themselves are, with one 
exception, all external, and consist mainly 
of the conformation and arrangement of 
various feathers. 





The Virginia Partridge. 


And lest some one should say that 
feathers seem small things upon which 
to create generic distinction, I would 
state that all classification is artificial ; 
there is no such thing in nature, and in 
order to make some arrangement of the 
members of the animal kingdom that 
would be inteiligible, naturalists are com- 
pelled to construct a classification from 
the materials at their command, so that 
as near a natural arrangement as possi- 
ble of living things can be made. Most 
frequently, 
as in the gen- 
era of Amer- 
ican par- 
tridges, ex- 
ternal fea- 
tures are 
seized upon 
as characters, 
and more 
rarely those 
that are in- 
ternal are tak- 
en, and in 
such instances 
they fre- 
quently be- 
long to the 
skeleton; 
generic char- 
acters, in the 
writer’s opin- 
ion, should 
always be 
founded upon 
the animal’s 
structure, for 
such are less 
liable to va- 
riation. But 
the genera of 
American 
partridges 
have been es- 
tablished, as I have said, mainly on exter- 
nal characters, and some of these are so 
peculiar and unusual as to be very con- 
spicuous and cause their possessors to be 
recognizable at a glance. Thus, we have 
the crested partridges, known as Gambels, 
and the California partridges with the 
subspecies, distinguished from all their 
brethren by the peculiar crest, much de- 
veloped in the male, consisting of a num- 
ber of overlapping feathers, increasing in 
width as they go to their extremities and 
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curving over the base of the bills. These 
birds are included in the generic term 
Lophortyx. Then, we have the plumed 
partridges, of the genus Oreortyx, of 
the Rocky Mountain ranges, also distin- 
guished by crests, but in their case this is 
formed of several long upright feathers, 
narrow and of nearly equal width. Then, 
there are the scaly partridges, with crests 
similar to Bob Whites, but which at times 
are spread out like a fan, and these go un- 
der the term of Callipepla. Bob White 
has simply a full ordinary crest, not par- 
ticularly remarkable in any way, yet it is 
different from his brethren and not so or- 
namental. The Massena partridge of all 
the species is in- 
cluded in a genus 
founded solely on a 
structural character, 
viz., the unusual 
length of the claw 
upon the hind toe, 
and is known as 
Cyrtonyx massena. 

As a rule, Ameri- 
can partridges are 
smaller birds than 
those of the Old 
World, and in color 
of plumage and 
decorations, such 
as tufts and vari- 
ously formed crests, 
have little resem- 
blance to their for- 
eign relatives. 

Let us now con- 
sider the ruffed 
grouse, called par- 
tridge or pheasant 
wherever found, 
and which very rarely receives its prop- 
er appellation. This bird is a grouse and 
nothing else, and cannot be mistaken for 
anything else by the most indifferent 
observer. The distinguishing character 
of grouse the world over is the more or 
less completely feathered legs and feet. 
The birds of this group are separated into 
three divisions—those that have the leg 
feathered to the heel, those that have it 
feathered to the toes, and those that have 
both leg and feet covered with feathers. 
The ruffed grouse belongs to the first of 
these groups, leg feathered to the heel, 
and consequently cannot possibly be a 
partridge, which never has feathers on its 
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legs, and a’more erroneous name could 
not possibly be given it. Nor is it a pheas- 
ant, which bird, indeed, belongs to an en- 
tirely distinct family. 

The pinnated grouse, which at one time 
was sO numerous in various parts of our 
country, belongs to the second division, 
with legs feathered to the toes ; while the 
ptarmigan finds its appropriate place in 
the last division, and has even its toes 
covered with feathers. The majority of 
sportsmen know little of ptarmigan, as 
their habitat is far in the north, even in 
the Arctic regions, in districts penetrated 
by few white men. All these varieties of 
grouse are members of different genera, 
the characters tak- 
en from the meth- 
ods in which the 
legs are feathered, 
as well as the form 
of the tail (as seen 
in the Cock-of-the- 
plains), the posses- 
sion of air-sacs on 
the neck, or their 
absence, etc. The 
grouse are a group 
apart by them- 
selves, easily distin- 
guished from other 
game-birds, with 
their own peculiar 
and determining 
characters. 

The Phasianidae 
is only represented 
in the North Amer- 
ican fauna by the 
wild turkeys, and 
its members are re- 
markable, with but 
few exceptions, for the brilliant metal- 
lic coloring of their plumage. But lay- 
ing aside many of their important char- 
acteristics, the bare, often heavily spurred 
leg indicates at once its lack of affinity 
to such species as the ruffed grouse, and 
nothing could be more inappropriate or 
incorrect than to call that bird a phea- 
sant. 

Among the water-birds, the line be- 
tween geese and ducks and between swans 
and geese is not altogether easy to draw, 
but usually the long neck of the swan will 
show what it is, although there are short- 
necked swans and long-necked geese, 
while the peculiar-shaped bill of one ge- 
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nus of goose will generally serve to dis- 
tinguish it from the others. 

This group embraces the snow geese 
of the genus Chen, and the bills of its 
members are powerful, high at base and 
contracting almost to a point at the tip, 
with the sides above the cutting edges of 
the mandibles hollowed, and the rough- 
ened edges visible, giving the birds a 
grinning expression. Another genus, 
Exanthemops, contains but one species, 
Ross’s snow goose, the smallest of all 
geese, and remarkable for having the skin 
at the base of the bill covered with large, 
round, wart-like excrescences, whence the 
generic name. 

The ducks in their four divisions of 
sea, fresh-water, spine-tail, and mergan- 
sers, or saw-bill ducks, are easily recog- 
nizable. The fresh-water and sea ducks 
are readily distinguished from each other 
by the form of the hind toe. This is of a 
normal shape in the fresh-water ducks, 
such as the mallard, teal, etc., but in the 
other division, as the canvas-back, etc., 
the hind toe is flat and lobed, covered 
with a skin, and the feet are much larger 
and the legs placed farther back on the 
body. The spine-tail ducks are represent- 
ed by the little ruddy duck, known by as 
many aliases as there are places it fre- 
quents, and noted for its stiff spiny tail, 
which is frequently carried straight up- 
ward when the bird is swimming. And, 
as every one knows, the mergansers have 
long, narrow bills, with the edges serrat- 
ed, similar to that of a saw, and from 
which they obtain their trivial name of 
saw-bill. 

It is, however, a fruitless task fo at- 
tempt to bestow a name on each species 
that would be accepted by all, for the wa- 
ter-fowl have as many names as there are 
localities for them to visit. 

The last order of birds which may prop- 
erly be called game is that containing the 
shore-birds, although I am quite aware 
some consider the rail entitled to that epi- 
thet. This order, generally speaking, 
contains the snipe and plover. There is 
no valid reason why any one should con- 
found these or call them by the wrong 
name. At one time it was considered a 
plover could always be recognized by the 
absence of a hind toe, but that will not 
answer at the present day, for there are 
snipe, more properly sandpiper, without 


a hind toe, and plover with a rudimentary 
one. 

Two characters possessed by these 
birds entirely different from each other 
distinguish snipe and plover, these names 
being employed in their general sense. 
On the head of snipe and sandpiper the 
feathers stop abruptly at the base of the 
bill, and the nostrils are situated in 
grooves, that sometimes run nearly to the 
end of the bill, and are merely narrow 
slits. In the plover, the feathers of the 
forehead in some instances reach the nos- 
trils and do not cease so abruptly, while 
the nostrils open in a skin which fills the 
nasal groove, and are rather wide. The 
head of a plover is large and rounded and 
slopes rapidly to the bill, while the snipe’s 
has a more gradual descent. 

Treating the subject briefly, sufficient 
has been shown in the characters given 
why some of our game-birds are errone- 
ously named, and how they can be recog- 
nized and distinguished from the species 
with which they have been so long con- 
founded ; and, although it cannot be ex- 
pected that a habit of such long standing 
can be even checked with one effort, yet 
when bird-lovers and bird-observers learn 
the reason why the popular nomenclature 
to which they have been so long accus- 
tomed is incorrect, it is to be hoped they 
will see the error of their ways and turn 
to those which are right. 




















Blackbellied Plover. 








WEATHER WRINKLES FOR YACHTSMEN. 


By A. J. 


Y observation has taught me that 

V weather prophets are by no means 

infallible, and even the man who 
relies on newspaper forecasts, say for 
three days ahead, trusts much to luck. 
They are no more to be depended upon, 
so far ahead, than are the sapient prog- 
nostications of the oldest inhabitant, 
whose delight it is to foretell rain, 
drought, and wind. I always give these 
hoary chaps a wide berth, whether shep- 
herds or sailors, for have I not also prac- 
ticed the profession; and when I happen 
to come athwart the hawse of one of them, 
do I not feel like thrusting my tongue into 
my cheek and winking my starboard eye 
like one Roman augur meeting another, 
end-on, in the Appian Way? 

Weatherology is by no means an exact 
science, yet there are certain signs in the 
heavens, when taken into cognizance 
in connection with the readings of that 
indispensable instrument the barometer, 
by which the navigator of a small craft 
may be guided on his adventurous way 
when undertaking a coasting voyage in 
which the available harbors are few and 
far between. 

The well-found and able pleasure craft 
is supposed to be competent to tackle any- 
thing in the shape of a summer gale or 
thunder squall that may be encountered, 
but all the craft that go a-junketing are 
not adapted to a tussle with high sea and 
strong wind. Moreover, stout and sea- 
worthy yachts have often been capsized 
in a squall, as was Commodore Garner’s 
big schooner Mohawk off Stapleton, 
Staten Island, in July, 1876, and Commo- 
dore Carrigan’s fine yacht /dler on Lake 
Erie, in July, 1900. 

With proper handling these magnifi- 
cent vessels could easily have weathered 
the squalls which overwhelmed them. 
There was ample warning of the storm in 
each case, but the foolhardy skippers are 
perennial. It behooves the amateur to 
avoid the recklessness of the professional 
and to use such prudence that his little 
cockleshell nray safely weather a savage 
gust enlivened with lightning flash and 
made awesome by peals of thunder. 

Nobody more requires a goodly store 
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of weather-lore than the owner of a small 
craft. Upon the nature of his forecast 


often depends not only his personal com- 


fort, but safety. 

Suppose that he is snugly at anchor in 
Vineyard Haven and is desirous of ven- 
turing on a voyage round Cape Cod. If 
he is a prudent man he will wait until he 
feels pretty well convinced that no strong 
wind, capable of damaging his vessel, is 
likely to blow during the passage to the 
port of his destination. In other words, 
he would not feel like getting under way 
in threatening weather or with a falling 
barometer. 

The aneroid barometer, from its porta- 
bility, accuracy, and general reliability, is 
admirably adapted for a small craft. It 
may be hung to a bulkhead, stowed away 
in a box, placed under a pillow or on a 
shelf. For purposes of reference it is 
more easy to consult than the mercurial 
barometer, as well as being more sen- 
sitive, showing the minute variations of 
atmospheric pressure. My advice is to 
buy a good instrument from a reliable 
maker and compare it frequently with a 
mercurial barometer. 

The barometer gives only the pressure 
of the atmosphere in its own locality. As 
gales are caused by the difference in pres- 
sure between two places at some little dis- 
tance apart, and not by uniform pressure, 
whether high or low, over a given area, 
the information which the barometer im- 
parts is only relative. Supplemented, 
however, by the valuable daily reports 
and forecasts of the Signal Office, pub- 
lished in the newspapers, intelligent ob- 
servation of the instrument is of great 
value. 

In a general way, it may be asserted 
that in the northern hemisphere a rising 
barometer and a southerly wind foretell 
fair weather, while a falling barometer 
and a northerly wind presage bad weath- 
er. South of the equator these conditions 
are reversed. Beyond these indications 
the barometer, unsupported by other 
signs, must not be regarded as infallible. 

A sudden fall at any time should not be 
disregarded, even though it should not be 
accompanied by any other symptoms of a 
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storm. The quick fall generally gives 
notice of a sudden change for the worse. 
When the blow comes it may be violent, 
but it is usually soon over, while a slow 
fall of the glass almost invariably indi- 
cates that the gale may be protracted. 

Some salt-water sage it must have been 
who dropped into poetry and originated 
the following rhymes, the truth of which 
has been long established and which it 
might be well to memorize: 

“Long foretold, long last; 
Short notice, soon past.” 
Or the equally correct axiom : 
“First rise after low, 
Then expect a stronger blow.” 

While a rapid rise is indicative of un- 
settled weather, a gradual rise is more en- 
couraging, as showing that fine weather 
is coming and will probably last. A north 
wind in summer generally is foretold by 
a rising glass, with a cool and dry atmos- 
phere. 

Scientists unite in declaring that the 
moon has no influence whatever on the 
weather. I bow to their superior knowl- 
edge and will not obtrude my own vain 
imaginings. Nevertheless, a halo round 
the moon is undoubtedly significant of a 
coming storm, as is also the mischievous 
twinkle of the stars seen so often just be- 
fore a piping nor’wester. 

The clouds tell much to the keen ob- 
server. The angry, oily black fellows, 
with hard edges, presage wind ; the more 
ragged they appear the stronger will be 
the gust. 

A saffron sunset also threatens wind; 
if it is copper-colored or orange, it will 
both rain and blow. 

Soft clouds indicate rain rather than 
wind. 

Anything fantastic in the shape or color 
of clouds nearly always means a storm. 
Light clouds scudding across the sky at a 
great rate presage an increase of wind. 
Wet and wind generally follow “wind 
dogs,” rainbows in the morning or un- 
usual clearness in the atmosphere. 

If you hear very clearly the sound of 
distant bells or steam whistles, you may 
prepare for foul weather. 

The signal flags of the United States 
Weather Bureau should never be disre- 


garded. The service is getting more 
efficient every year. It is a credit to the 
nation. 


With regard to the violent squalls with 
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thunder and lightning, so prevalent on 
the Atlantic coast, everybody knows that 
sufficient warning of their advent is given 
to afford no excuse for being unprepared. 
These storms generally rise in the west, 
dense black clouds piling up through 
which the lightnings flash. Sometimes it 
is more than an hour before the squall 
strikes. 

In spite of the nature of these wind- 
bursts, which should be well known to 
anybody with half an eye in his head, 
they have dismasted or capsized hundreds 
of craft, big and little, and have drowned 
scores of people. 

When threatened by such a squall the 
sensible navigator takes in every stitch of 
sail if his boat is small. If possible he 
lets go his anchor and rides out the storm. 
If impracticable, he scuds under bare 
poles. He takes care never to be smitten 
with the fierce blast with all sail sweated 
up hard and the halyards and sheets all 
foul and tangled. Yet through lack of the 
simplest safeguards the annual death list 
on salt and fresh water in the United 
States is large. 

The only time when a yachtsman has 
an excuse for a little reckless sail carry- 
ing in a squall is when his craft is racing. 
Even then if he be prudent he has men 
stationed at sheets and halyards, ready to 
let fly everything at a moment’s notice. 

There is rhyme also about squalls, re- 
markable rather for the horse sense there- 
in embodied than for its poetic or metrical 
beauty. This, for instance: 

“If rain comes before wind, 

The topsail halyards you must mind. 
When the wind’s before the rain, 
Hoist your topsails up again.” 

This is apropos of the fact that in the 
heaviest squalls the rain, driven ahead by 
the strong wind, strikes the ship first. 
When rain comes after the first fury of 
the squall, the worst of it is over and sail 
can be made again. 

It is an old sea saying that no water ex- 
cept that in a well is secure from squalls, 
and thus it is a capital plan to keep your 
weather eye open all the time when afloat 
in a sailing craft. The white squall of the 
West Indies and the pompero of the River 
Plate are happily unknown in these wa- 
ters, but the black thunder squall, which 
is such a familiar feature of our summers, 
is far more deadly than either of these 
much dreaded phenomena. 








MY FIRST LAND-LOCKED SALMON. 


By Carrie Foote Weeks. 


ternoon, and we, or rather he, was 

fishing on one of the many lakes that 

trail the Rangeley country like a chain cf 
turquoises. 

I yawned, in my chair-seat at one end 

of the boat, as I watched the Philosopher 


] T was a beautiful, hazy September af- 





There are Guides and Guides, as Every One Knows. 


choose his fly, with the eye of a connois- 
seur. Was it a Brown Hackle, an Abbey, 
a Professor, or something new, to fit this 
particular day and hour? 

Our picturesque guide untiringly 
rowed us up and down, across and 
around, following trout trails with a 
glance, as easily as a setter’s nose scents 
quail. 

It was a distinct pleasure to look at this 
native, straight and strong, with mus- 
cles playing beneath skin as brown as pine 
needles, child-like blue eyes, and teeth 
gleaming white through his tawny mus- 
tache. He was shaven, his corduroys 
were clean, and “he could locate every fish 
in the pond,” to quote his friends. Clear- 


ly, we were in luck; for there are guides 
and guides, as every one knows. 

I did not intend to fish, and my seven- 
ounce split-bamboo rod reposed in the 
bottom of the boat. 

I even brought it under protest, that 
dear little rod which had gone with me so 
often, as I followed mountain streams in 
search of those wary, fighty, cocky little 
brook trout. There was sport! 

To follow a brook, to see a “hole” 
hemmed in by birches or alders, to stand 
on rolling stones, and cast your line gent- 
ly, gently, as you hide in shadow; to feel 
your fly nipped by a passing flash ; to give 
a quick jerk of the rod, only to find your 
hook fast in an old log, under which the 
trout has hidden. That is all pleasure 
and excitement ; but to cast or troll from 
a boat all day, waiting for something to 
come along, how stupid! 

“Yes, Mr. Philosopher, I know that 
sportsmen do it, from April to September, 
and longer ; but it seems lazy, and it can’t 
be exciting.” 

You see, I had never tried it! 

I was idly murmuring thee platitudes, 
when the Philosopher’s line tightened, 
was let out quickly, reeled in a bit, and in 
a few moments a fat pound trout was 
landed, mercifully dispatched, and placed 
in the creel, his “sea of troubles” over. 

That was not so stupid, and he looked 
big, in comparison with my brook trout 
of memory. 

It was growing cloudy, and a bit of 
wind had sprung up. Lines of crows cir- 
cled above, led by their general, who caw- 
caw-cawed as if he had his regiment 
out on dress parade. In the West, seen 
through primeval pines, the sky gleamed, 
like another lake of gold. 

A second trout flopped over the side. 
“Weather’s most right fur salmon,” said 
the guide. 

“Why don’t you try it?” suggested the 
Philosopher, insidiously, to me. 

That last trout had set my pulses beat- 
ing, but I answered, indifferently enough, 
“T will, of course, if you wish, and will fit 
my pole, and fix my hook,” which he pro- 
ceeded to do, like the good Philosopher 
he is. 
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I reeled out a number of yards, cast off, 
and finally caught a tiny trout. 

“You see, my forte is brook trout,” I 
said, quietly, but the excitement was 
growing. 

The guide was patiently rowing back 
and forth in a short stretch not over two 
hundred yards long. “Let’s go some- 
where else,” I suggested, and at that mo- 
ment I felt a tug, as if my heart were 
pulled out of me, followed by that sharp 
whir of the reel going round and round 
as if worked by invisible hands ; and yards 
of line disappeared. 

“By gorry, a salmon,” yelled the guide. 
“Reel up, reel up,” and he rowed fran- 
tically in the opposite direction. 

“Take my rod,” I screamed to the 
Philosopher, as if he were deaf; “I feel 
faint, and I shall lose him.” 

“No, sir,’ he answered, “you catch 
your own salmon, and don’t be a woman.” 

[ began to reel up with trembling fin- 
gers, which were all thumbs, when the 
guide said, quickly, “Give him line’”’—and 
rowed towards this unseen monster, who 
was pulling until my 
bamboo rod bent al- 
most double. 

That good guide— 
to him be all the credit. 

The Philosopher 
looked at his watch. It 
was 4:10 p- m. 

Then began a series 
of reeling out and 
winding in, which 
served to steady my 
hand and nerves; and 
finally there was a 
splash, a miniature 
fountain, a glimpse of 
colored spots, and the 
glint of a fiery eye. I 
know I saw that eye. I 
shuddered, and have 
never forgotten it. 

“What was that?” I 
asked, feebly. 

“Broke water,” an- 
swered both men at 
the same time, with evident gusto. 

“When can I land him?” I gasped. 

“Dunno,” said the guide, shortly; then 
added, as an afterthought: 

“Ole fellar fram New York, played his 
fish nigh three hours this spring, ’n then 
lost him. No fault of his’n, though,” he 
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continued, as he saw my look of conster- 
nation. “’Nother sport said he didn’t 
know whether he’d land his salmon, or 
the salmon ’d land him. *Twus nip and 
tuck.” 

“Are you tired? Shall I take a hand?” 
asked the Philosopher, anxiously. 

“T think I'll see it through,” I answered, 
stoutly, and the reel whizzed for the twen- 
tieth time, and the fish broke water again. 
I was sure the line had snapped, but 
Providence smiles on beginners, in sports 
as well as in cards. 

“He has gone,” I cried; “I have lost 
him. There is nothing at the end of my 
line.” 

“Gone to the bottom to sulk,” said the 
guide, reassuringly. “Don’t you fret, 
you're adoing all right, and I’ll work the 
landing net.” 

After a short sulk, Mr. Salmon made 
things busy again for a while, but his 
strength was gradually waning; and, 
obeying instructions, I reeled up slowly, 
making the distance between him and the 
boat shorter and shorter. 





The Weighing In. 


The guide, with a landing net in his 
hand, was hanging over the side, while 
the Philosopher sculled gently with one 
oar. 

“Reel up, reel up, reel up, give him 
line,’ the guide chanted, in a sing-song 
tone; and I tried to obey, like a raw re- 
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cruit, no doubt; entirely unconscious of 
aching muscles and numb fingers—that 
ame later. 

At last the great, final moment arrived. 
A pull, a leap, a parting of waters, a swift 
movement of the guide’s strong wrist; 
and struggling in his netted prison was 
the most beautiful fish I had ever seen. 

“Ain't he handsome!’ said the guide, 
slowly and reverently. I tried to speak, 
and discovered to my surprise that the 
long strain on my strength, the uncertain- 
ty of success up to the last moment, and 
the gallant struggle of the fish, had been 
too much for my nerves. 

“Now, don’t be a woman,” said the 
Philosopher, as he looked at his watch. 
“It took you exactly fifty-seven minutes 
to land him, and it would have taken twice 
that time without the guide’s valuable aid.” 

“With no fish at the end,” I added, and 
then I laughed. 


We had quite an ovation at the little 
wharf, on our return. It was the first 
salmon brought in for a week; and fish- 
ermen crowded around at the weighing, 
poking the fish, asking questions, and 
criticising. 

He weighed a trifle under six pounds, 
and one old gentleman, whose luck had 
been poor for five days, said : 

““H’m, he is pretty thin for his length.” 
The guide winked at me solemnly, yet 
expressively ; and his lowered eyelid said, 
more plainly than words could have done, 
“Sour grapes.” 

That salmon was a turning-point in my 
life. I gained a taste of the true fisher- 
man’s spirit, which I shall never lose. 
Nor shall I ever forget the first tug of 
that salmon at the hook, or his last strug- 
gle for liberty, and life. It would be an 
honor for any one of us to die as bravely 
as he did—to die game! 


DELUSIONS ABOUT HYDROPHOBIA. 


By Rollin 


phobia or rabies, one of the most 

dreaded of diseases, should also, 
outside of medical circles, be one of the 
least understood, when it is considered 
that whilst the name is almost as familiar 
as that of the commonest complaint, the 
practicing physician who has ever seen a 
case is a rare exception. Indeed, so dif- 
ficult is it to find a physician who has ever 
treated a case of real hydrophobia, or a 
sportsman, or a dog-fancier, who has ever 
seen a dog suffering with rabies, that one 
skeptically inclined might easily and con- 
scientiously declare the disease a myth 
and a mad dog the creature of fiction. 
To fiction, in fact, the widespread illu- 
sions are largely due that enshroud the 
plain facts, and by fiction they are per- 
petuated, whether written or by word of 
mouth. 

The delusions are many. It is not at 
all difficult to discover some one who will 
relate how his grandfather killed a mad 
dog under peculiar and blood-curdling 
circumstances; and the brave boy who 
confronted a raging, frothing beast while 
the rest of the villagers made their escape 


if is not strange, perhaps, that hydro- 
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is a matter of well-remembered childhood 
fiction. 

I even knew a man, who, when a boy, 
was bitten by a dog supposed to be mad, 
and was miraculously saved from death 
by means of a mad-stone. This man firm- 
ly believed that the dog was mad, and as 
sincerely averred that the mad-stone, 
which was not laid upon the wound until 
some hours later, absorbed the virus and 
saved his life. 

A mad-stone is harder to locate than a 
physician who has treated a case of hydro- 
phobia ; yet there is, in the minds of many 
people, a clinging and superstitious be- 
lief in its efficacy. 

Another very popular delusion is the 
belief that the virus may linger in an in- 
oculated person’s system for years; and, 
although the dog was healthy at the time 
he bit the person, should he be attacked 
by rabies many months or even years 
later, then the latent virus in the victim’s 
veins will, in sympathy, assert itself, and 
hydrophobia follow. 

Many intelligent people haying heard 
this believe it, never having heard it con- 
tradicted. 
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Although it is quite natural that one 
should have a revengeful feeling toward 
even a healthy dog that has bitten one, 
and want him killed, this belief of sub- 
sequent development is unquestionably 
largely responsible for many peremptory 
demands that the dog be killed. If the 
dog is dead, it is shrewdly argued, he can- 
not possibly become rabid at some future 
time, therefore the victim of his bite is 
safe from hydrophobia. 

Before touching on hydrophobia, it 
may be well to note the effect that sug- 
gestion has in producing symptoms al- 
most identical with those of the dreaded 
disease itself. In passing, it may be said 
that if suggestion can produce the symp- 
toms, there is no reason why a mad-stone 
should not remove them. Pseudo-rabies 
is an affection of not infrequent occur- 
rence. Though it closely resembles hy- 
drophobia, it is only hysteria which de- 
velops in a nervous person who has been 
bitten by a dog. He may have paroxysms, 
and even imagine that he cannot drink. 
One physician, in writing of hydrophobia, 
says that it is not impossible that a ma- 
jority of cases of alleged recovery from 
hydrophobia have been of the hysterical 
form. 

Sometimes men even die from very 
dread of the disease. Some three years 
ago, at St. Michael’s Hospital, in New- 
ark, N. J., the death of one, Glenn, was 
reported as mainly due to this cause. He 
had been bitten by a dog some weeks pre- 
viously, and insisted from the first that 
he would die. He also demanded the 
dog’s death—and the dog was, foolishly, 
killed. Fear of hydrophobia preyed upon 
this man’s mind, and he could talk of 
nothing else. He finally had many of the 
symptoms, including violent paroxysms, 
and died; but the decision of the attend- 
ing physician was that he died of simu- 
lated hydrophobia complicated by pneu- 
monia. 

Occasionally paroxysms appear in a 
remarkably short space of time after the 
sufferer has been bitten, which proves 
conclusively that the attack is due to 
hysteria brought on by fright. The first 
symptoms of hydrophobia appear in 
from six weeks to two months after 
inoculation; yet fear of the disease 
—suggestion—may produce them in a 
few hours. One case that came under 
my observation was of a young man in 
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New York City, who had been bitten on 
the wrist, while in play, by a pet Skye 
terrier. He was frightened, and thought 
of hydrophobia. He ran at once to a 
drug-store near by for treatment, and was 
told by a clerk that he was in danger of 
hydrophobia. Within six hours he had 
convulsions and other well - marked 
symptoms, and was taken to St. John’s 
Hospital. It was a clear case of hysteria, 
and not hydrophobia. 

The almost universal suggestion of 
hydrophobia at the mention of a dog-bite 
is but the effect of published accounts of 
the disease in its most horrible phases, 
for very few men have ever seen a case 
of rabies, and fewer physicians have ever 
treated a case of hydrophobia, so rare is 
the disease in this country. In 1892, Dr. 
William Osler, professor of medicine in 
Johns Hopkins University, wrote that 
since 1867 he had seen but two cases of 
hydrophobia. Dr. J. C. Warren, profes- 
sor of surgery in Harvard University, 
wrote on the prevalence of the disease as 
follows: “In New York City, in thirty- 
five years (dates not given), there were 
seventy-six deaths. In nine of these 
years there were no deaths. In Boston, 
in 1889-90, there was an epidemic of 
rabies, and some sixty cases (in dogs) 
were reported at the Harvard Veterinary 
Hospital. In the summer of 1890, three 
cases in man were reported in the Boston 
City Hospital.” 

The prevalence of the belief in hydro- 
phobia, in contradistinction to the num- 
ber of actual cases, led finally, in May, 
1897, to the matter being taken up by the 
American Kennel Club, of which the fol- 
lowing gentlemen are the officers: Au- 
gust Belmont, president ; Edward Brooks, 
vice-president, and A. P. Vredenburgh, 
secretary-treasurer. A committee was 
appointed by the club to investigate as to 
the prevalence of rabies in the United 
States. At the next annual meeting of the 
club, at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, February 23d, 1898, Dr. Rush 
Huidekoper, chairman of the committee, 
reported, on behalf of Drs. Austin Peters, 
of Boston ; Leonard Pearson, of Philadel- 
phia; Richard Price, of St. Paul; J. C. 
Roberts, of Agricultural College, Missis- 
sippi; Westley Mills, of Montreal, and 
himself, that during the previous sum- 
mer and autumn they had issued several 
hundred circulars to prominent veterina- 
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rians, health officers, and State officials 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. In reply to these, answers were re- 
ceived from all the States and Territo- 
ries of the United States and provinces 
of British America, either directly or 
through veterinarians who had been resi- 
dents of them, some 150 replies in all. 

The country was divided by the com- 
mittee into several sections, and each 
member investigated the source and ac- 
curacy of each reply, and summarized 
those of his own section, as follows: Dr. 
Peters, the New England States; Dr. 
Huidekoper, New York and New Jersey ; 
Dr. Pearson, the Middle States; Dr. 
Price, the Western States; Dr. Roberts, 
the Southern States; Dr. Mills, British 
America. 

In his report, Dr. Huidekoper summa- 
rized the results of the various reports as 
follows: 

“In the New England States rabies is un- 
known north of Massachusetts and in Rhode 
Island. There is a small area in eastern Mas- 
sachusetts where occasional outbreaks occur. 
In Connecticut only isolated cases have been 
recognized. In New York and New Jersey 
only isolated and rare cases are seen. 

“In the Middle States, Pennsylvania has an 
infected district, extending some fifty miles 
west and south of Philadelphia, which origi- 
nated in the suburbs of Philadelphia about 1870, 
and had gradually spread, but in it only about 
200 cases have occurred in twenty years, and of 
these over 100 have been in a half-dozen locali- 
ties. For the remainder of Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia, and Vir- 
ginia, the disease has only been known in rare 
and isolated cases. 

“There is little proof of the existence of 
rabies in the Southern States, and in the States 
bordering the eastern bank of the Mississippi 
River. 

“From Dr. Price’s report, it appears that less 
than 100 cases have been recognized in Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Colorado, Ok- 
lahoma, and Kansas. The disease is unknown 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

“In Canada a few cases have appeared in the 
province of Ontario, and rabies is unknown in 
the other provinces.” 

He also submitted a file of letters in 
which twenty accounts of accidents with 
rabid dogs were reported in the New 
York newspapers during the previous 
two years, and upon investigation they 
were found to be based absolutely upon 


imagination. In over half of them the 
street and number, and the persons de- 
scribed, could not be found by the city di- 
rectory, the United States mail, or by per- 
sonal search. 

“Without any reflection,’ he added, “upon 
the honesty of the opinion of some of our col- 
leagues who have reported isolated cases, we 
are convinced that many of these cases are er- 
rors of diagnosis, and that our report covers 
fully the extent of the disease in North 
America.” 

With the infrequency of rabies, and the 
still fewer victims of the bite of mad 
dogs, there is no good reason why any 
city should ever have a legitimate mad- 
dog scare, nor why the bite of a healthy 
dog should be dreaded as the bite of a 
rattlesnake. 

The danger from snake-bite is appar- 
ently much better comprehended, broad- 
ly speaking, than from dog-bite. Every 
child that lives in the country learns that 
the little striped garter snake is harmless, 
and even should it bite one, no alarm 
would be felt. The harmless and the ven- 
omous snakes are distinctly classed and 
the danger understood. Yet—still broad- 
ly speaking—there is no distinction as to 
dog bites. 

A little understanding of the disease 
would often allay the fears of timorous 
persons and relieve much suffering of 
mind. For instance, if your dog has been 
bitten by another dog supposedly suffer- 
ing from rabies, it will show symptoms of 
the disease in three to four weeks, as a 
rule; and the duration of the rabies in a 
dog is never in excess of ten days. In 
the majority of cases, he dies on the 
fourth or sixth day after the appearance 
of the first symptoms. 

Knowing that a rabid dog will, almost 
to a certainty, die within ten days; or, if 
he should recover, which occurs in ex- 
ceedingly rare cases, the symptoms will 
be so marked in ten days or less that the 
disease may be recognized, the suspected 
animal should be kept in confinement 
during that period whenever possible. Do 
not kill such a dog, for if the dog is killed, 
any person who may have been bitten by 
him will have no peace of mind for 
months to come, and may take treatment 
at the Pasteur Institute, whereas ten 
days’ confinement of the dog would have 
demonstrated whether there was any 
cause for apprehension. 
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It is highly desirable that the health 
inspector in every city take measures to 
secure suspected dogs and keep them in 
confinement, rather than to have them 
killed. This has been done in some cities, 
with the result that the dog has, in almost 
every case, proved his innocence. 

As the period of incubation in man is 
of longer duration than in dogs, it is per- 
fectly safe to wait until it has been dem- 
onstrated whether the dog has rabies, be- 
fore taking treatment. But it is always 
desirable to cauterize the wound, for seri- 
ous results may follow, as they may from 
the puncture of a nail or a splinter. 

In man, the first symptoms of hydro- 
phobia usually make their appearance in 
the second month after inoculation, and 
rarely after the third month. Conserva- 
tive physicians regard with suspicion re- 
ports of the disease appearing after six, 
eight, or ten months, and there are no 
authentic records of its appearance after 
several years. In man, the disease is of 
short duration, lasting but two to six 
days, notwithstanding that the period of 
incubation is of several weeks. 

The general fear of hydrophobia 
would, for lack of anything tangible to 
feed upon, die out, if its life were not 
continually fanned by fiction—fiction of 
the sensational press. The reporter, in his 
daily grind for “live news,” is undoubt- 


edly often put to straits, and he recog- 
nizes the fact that the city editor looks 
upon a mad-dog scare as “good stuff.” 
The result is the appearance of numerous 
articles that are enough to cause any man 
to look with suspicion even upon his fa- 
vorite dog; while the playful snarl of a 
pet terrier might well cause a gentler dog- 
fancier—one who shrieks at sight of a 
friendly little mouse—an attack of hys- 
teria. As for children who read such 
sensational accounts, the fear of hydro- 
phobia will follow them through life. 

Taking the best, and, in fact, the only 
evidences that can be obtained, namely, 
the writings of a few physicians and the 
report of the American Kennel Club com- 
mittee, the decision must be that rabies is 
a rare disease in this country, probably 
not averaging two dozen cases a year. 
Then, too, it should be considered that 
the disease is limited to a few localities, 
and that every rabid dog does not bite 
some human victim. Add to this the es- 
tablished and recognized fact that only 
about 20 per cent. of the persons bitten 
by mad dogs are attacked by hydro- 
phobia, and it will be realized that the 
disease is not, in this country, one to ter- 
rorize communities, nor to harrow the 
souls and shatter the nervous systems 
of people who may be bitten by pet or 
even by strange dogs. 


FIELD FLOWERS. 


By Elwyn Irving Hoffman. 


I cannot behold you, fair flowers of the field, 


But my heart to your beauty must certainly yield ; 


And your color and fragrance take sway o'er my heart 


With a strength more compelling than the magic of Art. 


You are humble, and small, and grow near to the sod, 


Yet you bear, in your freshness, the goodness of God, 


And the magic of Love, and the sweetness of Faith, 


And a grand nameless Something that lives beyond Death! 
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THE BOATS OF THE FAR EAST. 


By Caspar Whitney. 





~~ HE men of the 
East studied 


boats as well 
as stars, and were 
learned in each. The 
Oriental is a water- 
man unequaled in all 
the world. None has 
such intimacy as he 
with river craft; no- 
where else are there 
boats so thoroughly 
adapted to local 
needs; not in the 
most skilled boat- 
building centers may 
be found models so 
well adapted to mov- 
ing through the 
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ly, noiselessly. 
under Ola Ms 
Sail The floating popu- 


lation of the Far 

East is beyond com- 
putation. The Asiatic waterman and his 
boat are inseparable; throughout the 
greater part of the Orient it is his cradle 
and his bier. Every boat is a boat-house 
to the Chinese riverman, and in countless 
thousands he is born, and lives, and dies 
upon them. In the Hong Kong harbor 








I spent days paddling among the twenty 
thousand human beings who have no 
other habitation; while in Canton the 
number is estimated to be upwards of two 
hundred thousand. And these, bear in 
mind, have no connection—indeed, al- 
most no association—with the shore ; they 
are quite a separate class from the lands- 
men, with whom they come into occa- 
sional contact only while doing long- 
shoreman work. For the rest, they keep 
to their boats, which, in the harbor, are 
arranged in blocks and lanes by the au- 
thorities. 

Siam, which is traversed by several far- 
reaching rivers, and, in its southern part, 
interlaced by canals cut through the jun- 
gle, has other thousands who live upon 
their boats. The Malay Peninsula like- 
wise has many inland waterways, natural 
ones, however, and on these the boat of 
the native abounds, though he lives upon 
it less than the Siamese. Burmah has 
fewer inland waterways, and the boating 
of the native is therefore confined more 
largely to the coast. In India, along the 
coast, and on its famous, if filthy, rivers, 
the native boatmen ply untiringly, or hud- 
dle into settlements of great numbers. 

In Japan every harbor has its class that 
knows no other home than its boat; but 





The Native Hawaiian Canoe. 
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nowhere in the East is the floating popu- 
lation in such vast hordes as in China, 
where merely to exist demands of those 
wondrously diligent and inscrutable peo- 
ple an economy such as none can realize 
who has not seen it in its native environ- 
ment. 

Following in the glow of the setting 
sun, the first Eastern boatman whom we 
encounter is the native of Hawaii, and 
perhaps none of all / the consum- 
mate watermen / among Ori- 
ental boatmen is more masterful 
than he. His canoe of to-day is 
the type of the day of Hawaii's 
first and greatest native ruler, Ka- 
mehameha. / Its model has been 
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Sometimes the outrigger idea is devel- 
oped into a catamaran, but the type is not 
common. Nor is the Polynesian canoe 
used under sail. But the play of the 
Polynesian has always centered about a 
canoe, and there is no sport in any coun- 
try to surpass his in surf-riding, which 
perhaps is carried to a higher degree of 
perfection than elsewhere off the coast of 
Oahu, one of the Hawaiian group. The 
Samoan and Ha- 
Waiian paddle is 
long and stout, with 
short, wide blade, 
suitable for rough, 
open water work. 

Apart from the 





The Dinghy—the Native Passenger and Living Boat of India. 


not a particle changed, and for the 
very good reason that for the island’s 
open waterways it could not be im- 
proved. It is a dug-out, fairly deep 
and narrow, with bow and stern star- 
board outrigger about five feet long, to 
which is attached, at the farthermost end, 
a buoyant spar about six inches in diam- 
eter that extends for three-quarters of 
the length of the canoe. This outrigger 
is typical of the Polynesian canoe; but 
the Hawaiian canoe itself differs in model 
from the Samoan in showing no distinc- 
tion between bow and stern, whereas the 
Samoan has rather clean bow and stern 
lines. 

The Hawaiian outriggers, too, are not 
quite like the Samoan, the latter being 
braced at the extreme outboard end by a 
cross-piece, and showing less space be- 
tween the hull and the floating cross-spar 
than the Hawaiian. With such a rig I 
have seen these light canoes go through 
very rough water, and the fact that in 
the earliest days the natives cruised from 
one island to another of the Hawaiian 
group indorses their seaworthiness. 


various-sized junks and traveling or 
house boats common to both Chinese and 
Japanese waters, the usual small craft 
of Japan is the sampan. Now the sam- 
pan, with some differences of rig and 
propulsion, is the passenger ferry and 
general bum boat of Japan, China, the 
Malayan and the Burmese coasts. In 
general, its lines are identical, but there 
are variations in the rig, even in different 
ports of the same country, and sometimes 
even in the shape of the sampan itself. 
For example, there is a variety at Naga- 
saki which differs from those elsewhere in 
Japan in carrying a deck-house and hav- 
ing a more pointed bow. However much 
the Japanese sampans may differ, they 
are always propelled by sculling, usually 
a single oar at the port side of the stern, 
but, often when the load is heavy or espe- 
cial speed is required, another oar and 
man scull also at the starboard side. 
Everywhere except in Japan the sam- 
pan is invariably propelled by two oars, 
and in all these Asiatic countries the craft 
is as frequently under sail as under oars. 
The average Chinese sampan is from 
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about 15 to 18 feet in length, and is invari- 
ably of one shape wherever found. It is 
propelled by one man and two oars—the 
oarsman standing to his work facing the 
bow, and pushing the oars, instead of 
pulling them. The Asiatic rowlock is a 
piece of rotan (Anglicized and vulgar- 
ized rattan), twisted about the top of an 
upright sunk into the gunwale, whicli 
must be generously sprinkled with water 
now and again to soften its complaining 
squeak. The oars are of two pieces—han- 
dle and blade—lashed together after the 
manner usual throughout the Far East. 
Although by no means an attractive- 
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sula, and along the coast of Burmah, 
where the stern posts have a higher and 
sharper rake bow-wards, and are resplen- 
dent in yellow and blue diamond-shape 
patches. The sampan of Rangoon and 
Northern Malaya is manned by Tamils 
(natives of Madras, India), but else- 
where the crew is solitary John China- 
man—the industrial backbone of Siam 
and Malaya. 

Next to the Siamese, the Malays are the 
most habitual river people in the world. 
Like the Siamese, they settle along the 
waterways of their country, and also 
build their houses on piles from six to 

















A View of the Menam River at Bangkok, Siam. 


looking model, yet the sampan will carry 
an extraordinary load, and moves with 
notable ease for a boat having such 
breadth of beam. Under sail it is sea- 
worthy and surprisingly fast. I have 
weathered water in it which I would 
not have believed the sampan could 
survive. The Japanese, Chinese, and the 
Malayan coasts are more especially the 
waters of this craft, yet it is seen on 
the Burmese coast, and in comparatively 
few numbers also in Siam. There is 
some slight change in its lines on the ex- 
treme northern coast of the Malay Penin- 


eight feet off the ground, as precaution 
against both flood and fever. In speak- 
ing of the Malays, I include the Malay 
Peninsula, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, 
though there is this difference : that while 
in the Malay Peninsula probably three- 
quarters of the people live on the river 
banks, in Java, Sumatra, and Borneo a 
very considerable number live in the so- 
called up-country districts; wherever his 
habitat, however, the Malay is certain 
never to be very far from the water. 
The two boats most frequently seen on 
Malayan waters are the tong-kong and 
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the prau. The tong- 
kong is propelled by 
paddles, usually 
two, one each at the 
bow and the stern, 
and is the model 
used on very small 
waterways. It isa 
dug-out, and is 
sometimes enlarged 
very materially 
without altering its 
lines, although it is 
commonly built for 
one, two, and four 
paddles. I have 
seen such a canoe 
arranged for twenty 
to twenty-five pad- 
dles, when it be- 
comes a tringganu 
(one of the native 
districtsof Northern 
Malay), and is used 
only on gala occa- 
sions. It is a very 
buoyant and easily 
driven craft, and 
when hunting in 
Sumatra I used a 
four-paddle one and 
found it exceeding- 
ly handy on the very 
Narrow streams 
which creep through 
the dense foliage of 
the jungles. Made 
on its smallest 
model, this dug-out 
becomes the jalo, 
and is the little 
canoe which swarms 
around the incom- 
ing steamers at 
Singapore, manned 
by native boys, who 
dive for pieces of 
silver thrown into 
the water by amused 
travelers. 

The distinctly 
Malayan type, how- 
ever, is the prau, 
which is a boat of 
exceedingly grace- 
ful and dainty lines, 
quite the best to be 
seen in all Malaya, 
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Siamese Native Dug-Out. 





Japanese Sampan at Nagasaki 





Rua Chang—Siamese Row-Boat 





Chinese Sampan—the Utility Boat of the 


Far 


East. 





Malay Prau. 
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and as good as even 
the best of the Sia- 
mese. It is the craft 
in which the Malay 
pirates, of a time not 
long gone, stole out 
from the many in- 
dentations of their 
shore upon the un- 
suspecting and 
sluggish-moving 
coaster. It was the 
troop ship which in 
the old days of feuds 
took a chief and his 
fighting crew from 
one river to another. 
With its sharp bow 
and fine stern, it is 
fast under sail, and 
most seaworthy, as 
I discovered on 
some roughish wa- 
ter in the large riv- 
ers of Sumatra. 

Around Singa- 
pore a few of these 
boats are used as 
passenger carriers 
from the steamers 
to the wharves, in 
which case they are 
pulled by oars and 
manned by Tamils; 
but on the rivers of 
the Peninsula and 
in Sumatra, the 
prau, when not un- 
der sail, is invari- 
ably paddled, the 
paddle having a 
long, narrow blade, 
running off toa 
point at its very end, 
for noiseless, skill- 
ful work in the still 
waterways of the 
interior. 

The Siamese are 
the most expert of 
Eastern watermen, 
and, in utter aban- 
don and absolute 
control of their craft 
amidst difficulties, 
equaled, in my opin- 
ion, only by the 
Esquimaux. The 
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Burmese House and Passenger Boats. 


Siamese comes naturally by his notable 
skill, for the highways of his country are 
rivers which drain it from north to south, 
and are connected by innumerable klongs 
(canals), cross - sectioning its southern 
half. Except in the most northerly part, 
there is practically no overland travel, and 
along these water-courses, raised on piles, 
stretch the thatched houses of the natives. 
The boats of the Siamese are innumer- 
able. ‘They are of many sizes and styles, 
but always beautifully, if simply, con- 
structed of teak. No people in the world, 
indeed, has such variety of craft, or craft 
with lines so invariably graceful. Every 
man, woman, and child in the lower coun- 
try seems skilled with the paddle, which 
is used for all the smaller boats, though 
the oar is employed on the large ones. 
The most common type of boat on the 
larger rivers is the rua chang, which, 


around Bangkok, is 
the passenger ferry- 
boat, and on smaller 
waterways becomes a 
boat of state when the 
occasion warrants. It 
is propelled by a sin- 
gle oar, and the row- 
lock is a bit of twisted 
rotan fastened to the 
top of a post eighteen 
or more inches high, 
set a bit forward of 
the stern on the port 
side. The oarsman 
stands on the star- 
board side of the stern 
and sends the boat for- 
ward by pushing the 
oar from him, bring- 
ing it back, without 
taking the blade out of the water, with 
the familiar sculler’s motion. This much 
of the stroke is quite like that of the Vene- 
tian gondolier, although the body move- 
ment of the Siamese is much more rhyth- 
mical. As he goes forward on the push, 
the body moves smoothly, and the left 
foot clears the deck and swings grace- 
fully in time with the oar. 

The rua chang supplies the rudiment- 
ary lines for a great many of the other 
Siamese boats. Made a little larger and 
with a more decided upward rake to the 
stern, it is used ordinarily for sailing, or 
it may be fitted and propelled by three 
oars, exclusive of a helmsman, who, on 
occasion, does some rowing also. This 
type is used wy the small freighters or 
traders, and has a deck-house made of 
atap (native matting), which is protec- 
tion against both sun and rain. In gener- 
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Malay Tong-Kong. 


al, this is the house-boat used in traveling 
through Siam, and is made in several 
sizes, the largest requiring eight oars- 
men, four at the bow and four at the 
stern—a size that affords a small amount 
of deck room at either end of the house. 

The characteristic boat of the klongs is 
more after the dug-out pattern than the 
rua chang. Its bow and stern are flatter, 
and, heaped with cocoanut, betelnut, and 
bananas, it is the boat of the peddler 
throughout all the lower country. 

The klong is a very busy thoroughfare, 
used alike by the large and heavily laden 
rice and fruit boats and these little bum- 
boats of the small trader. At no time was 
my admiration for the watermanship of 


the Siamese so great as when watching 
these small craft go bobbing and dipping 
over the wavelets made by the larger 
boats. I have seen these little boats 
guided with masterful skill unconcern- 
edly among large craft and over water of 
varying commotion, while a boiling pot 
—over a small and not very steady one- 
foot-high charcoal-burning stove—main- 
tained its equilibrium on the deck. It is 
perfectly remarkable how kettles and 
other utensils, and even babies, seem to 
adhere as though nailed to the decks of 
these little Siamese boats. I have never 
anywhere witnessed watermanship to 
equal that of the Siamese ; and the women 
are quite as adept as the men, for the Sia- 
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mese woman of the lower class daily pad- 
dles her canoe to market, if, indeed, she 
does not take part in the heavier pulling 
of the large boats. Time and again have 
[ seen the mother, with baby strapped on 
her back, propelling the canoe and at the 
same time attending to the simple domes- 
tic economy. 

In by far the larger half of Siam’s cap- 
ital, Bangkok, called, by those who revel 
in comparisons, the Venice of the East, 
the easiest means of travel is by boat on 
canals, which are not so wide as those in 
the country, and yet are wider than the 
native business streets. 

For fully five miles on both sides of the 
Menam River, Bangkok stretches its 
floating shops, and along the banks, back 
of the shops, resides probably one-third 
of the city’s four hundred thousand in- 
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lines, is what may be called 
the royal racing canoe, 
which seats f ro m twenty- 
five to thirty paddlers, 

two abreast in t he mid- 

ship section, and singly 
in the bow and stern sec- 
tions. This canoe is in 

evidence only on spe- 

cial occasions, and at 
such times is used 
largely 
for rac- 
ing; even 
though 
the Sia- 
mese, cu- 
riously 
enough, 
despite 











Burmese Freight-Boat. 


habitants. Over one-half of the remain- 
der live along the klongs, which encircle 
the city and wind through it with all the 
deviousness of a cow-path. Through 
these flow a constant 
procession of boats, 
among which the lit- 
tle, flat, smoothly 
gliding canoe is quite 
the most prominent. 

Perhaps one of the 
most at- 
tractive 
boats of 
Siam, and 
certainly 
one show- 
ing ex- 
quisite 







Siamese Sail-Boat, also Propelled by Oars (3) on 
Occasion. 





Higher End is the Stern. 


his variety of boats, indulges in very lit- 
tle, practically in no, racing. 

There is one other boat of the Siamese 
which comes from the northern countrv 
where the Laos people live. Its lines are 
quite like the Burmese freight-boat shown 
here, except that in the latter the stern 
is higher than the bow—otherwise, and 
speaking generally, the Burmese boats 
are quite like those of the Siamese. 

Burmah has not the inland waterways 
of Siam, therefore neither the variety 
nor number of small boats ; but the work- 
manship is equally as high, and perhaps 
more decorative. The usual boat is of 
the house and passenger type, with a 
deck-house made of native rushes. The 
peculiarity of the stern being the higher 
end is at first rather startling, but, none 
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the less, the boats are exceedingly grace- 
ful, and the easy lines make them noth- 
ing like so difficult to propel through 
the water as it would seem. It is not an 
uncommon sight to see three men taking 
a heavily laden boat along the river with 
very little difficulty, and moving at a very 
fair pace. 

There is some yachting at the mouth of 
the Menam River by the very few Euro- 
peans who make Bangkok their home; so, 
also, there is a very little at Singapore; 
but really the only yachting in the Far 
East that may be given a name is off Bom- 
bay. The Bombay Yacht Club, in fact, is 
quite an important institution, in a social 
as well as in a sporting sense. It has quite 
an imposing club-house at the water’s 


edge, and is the rendezvous every after- 
noon for the select who care to listen to 
the band and drink tea or—whatever 
else they fancy. Quite a fleet of lateen- 
rigged one-raters belong to the members, 
and excellent sport is provided by the 
regattas, held regularly. 

The passenger and general-utility boat 
of native India is the dinghy, which is 
seen at Calcutta and along the rivers. It 
is propelled by oars, one each on the port 
and starboard side of the bow—the oars- 
men facing the stern—and steered by an- 
other; frequently it is poled. It is the 
house-boat and bum-boat of the native 
Indian ; most picturesque and Oriental in 
every line, from bow to stern, and fits its 
river environment to a nicety. 
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THE RESULT OF HAVING EFFICIENT GAME WARDENS. 


AN OBJECT LESSON FOR THE FARMER. 


By Sam. E. Connor. 


AINE is the chief moose-hunting 

MI field in the United States, and 

the principal autumn resort of 

Eastern sportsmen. Those after lesser 

game year by year find it in increasing 

numbers and a widening habitat, and the 

hunter’s camp and the fisherman’s canoe 

stud the land and waters further and 
wider as year goes by with year. 

These results are the effect of wise laws 
well administered, and the lessons to be 
drawn from the steps taken by Maine to 
insure her sporting reputation are preg- 
nant with value to many other States. 

The great army of those interested in 
the work of the game warden divides nat- 
urally into two irreconcilable and antag- 
onistic bodies, the sportsman and the 
poacher ; both of them, curiously enough, 
interested in the maintenance of a good 
stock of game and fish. One body re- 
quires it because it tends toward the 
common weal through the preservation 
and restoration of health, and because it 
ministers to the pleasure of thousands; 
the other body requires it so that they may 
minister to their individual purses, at the 
expense of the public. 

In the beginning of the struggle be- 
tween these elements there was no gen- 
eral check. The State was indifferent, ex- 
cepting so far as the poacher trespassed 
upon, and injured, or destroyed, the pri- 
vate property in game or fish which some 
wealthy man owned as a preserve. He, 
for the protection of his own rights, em- 
ployed game-keepers, just as he might 
have employed watchers of his poultry 
yard. 

There was a strong popular feeling 
against the private game-keeper, based 
on some reasons and many prejudices ; 
but one thing may be said in his favor: he 
was effective within his limits; he was 
skillful in the knowledge of his business 
and faithful in the performance of his, du- 
ties. 

In due course of time the State awak- 
ened to the necessity of protecting its wild 
game, outside the reservations, and the 
fishes of its rivers and lakes. To this end, 


restrictive laws were passed, and the State 
warden was called into legal existence. 
3ut where the individual reservationist 
had succeeded the State failed, because the 
private owner employed his wardens for 
their fitness, zeal, and reliability, and the 
State appointed theirs because there were 
votes to be gained thereby—in other 
words, politics ruled. 

The result is written wide and deep on 
the public records. In such an unequal 
contest the State was sure to lose, and 
Maine threatened, notwithstanding all 
its laws and good intentions, to be de- 
nuded of its game, and left naked and not 
ashamed. 

Fortunately, all this has been changed, 
and in no place is the warden system of 
America now better illustrated than in 
Maine. In that State of big game and 
gamy fish, where thousands of sports- 
men go each year, and where the amount 
of fish and game killed yearly is constant- 
ly increasing, the amount of poaching, 
illegal killing, and market hunting is rap- 
idly decreasing, and soon will be prac- 
tically stopped. 

This is the result of the efforts of 
capable and efficient wardens, appointed 
by a commission in charge of the depart- 
ment of fish and game in Maine, un- 
hampered by politics, and free to select 
men, be they white, red, or black, Repub- 
lican or Democratic, so long as they are 
convinced that they are honest and ca- 
pable. 

The good results are seen on every 
hand in Maine. A few wardens now do 
an amount of work which formerly re- 
quired thrice their numbers, and the fish 
and game are better protected than ever 
in the State’s history, as public records. 
and all sportsmen who visit Maine, will 
attest. 

Remarkable as have been the results, it 
is still more remarkable that the first prac- 
tical step toward the present method was 
made so recently as the year 1896, when 
Chairman Carleton, of the Commission, 
who had just received his appointment, 
decided to break up the conditions that 
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had prevailed at Bangor, the center of all 
railroad lines leading to and from the big 
game districts. 

For years it had been well known that 
the market-men there were shipping out 
great quantities of deer, moose, caribou, 
and partridges to Boston and New York, 
but no one had ever been able to stop 
them. It was well known, too, that many 
deer were being taken out of the State 
contrary to law. To stop this, Mr. Carle- 
ton was determined, and so well was this 
work effected that inside six weeks the 
market-men were through attempting to 
ship game, for a large number had been 
before the court and paid fines for their 
violations, while the others, though they 
had escaped detection, had had consider- 
able game seized which had cost them 
much money. The wardens had also 
prosecuted a number of railroad men en- 
gaged in taking deer out of the game 
country to sell, and matters in the twink- 
ling of an eye almost, by efficiency and 
honest effort, began to take on a different 
aspect in Bangor. 

Fortunately, in Maine the wardens had 
by law already the right to search any and 
all baggage, express or freight matter, 
which they had reasons to believe had 
game concealed in it. It was this author- 
ity that they used. They made every 
sportsman who had game on the trains 
from the game country identify it—not 
that he had to pick out his particular deer, 
but he had to show that he was there, go- 
ing through with the game. When a deer 
was found for which no owner could be 
located, it was seized and sold, the pro- 
ceeds going into the fish and game fund 
of the State. While one warden attended 
to this, the other went through all the 
baggage, and seized everything of a con- 
traband nature. In that manner they 
soon had every man who went into the 
woods impressed with the fact that it 
would be useless to attempt to take game 
out of the State contrary to law. 

The new wardens then made, and do 
now, frequent visits to the railroad and 
steamboat freight sheds, carefully exam- 
ining any suspicious packages. In this 
way they soon secured the necessary evi- 
dence to break up the shipping of game 
by the market-men, for once a lot of game 
was found, it was comparatively easy to 
trace it back to the market from which it 
started. In this way the trouble was soon 


stopped, for though they did not succeed 
in finding the shipper in every case, yet 
the seizure of a few lots broke the market- 
man’s heart, and he quit the game-ship- 
ping business. It no longer paid, and 
“pay” is the poacher’s corner-stone. 

The present wardens are all experi- 
enced woodsmen and guides, and have 
been appointed because of that and of 
their known desire to protect game. Dur- 
ing the summer months they travel 
through and through the hunting and 
fishing region in their canoes, making 
long journeys of from 150 to 200 miles. 
They work in pairs, and they know the 
country through which they travel as well 
as does the ordinary man the streets of 
his home city. In winter they snowshoe 
many hundreds of miles, drépping down 
upon lumbering camps at the most unex- 
pected times to see that this class of peo- 
ple do no illegal killing. 

Naturally the wood wardens meet the 
guides and sporting-camp keepers, and 
by pointing out to them the interest they 
have in the protection of fish and game, 
they have made most efficient allies. Un- 
restricted killing means the depleting of 
the forests of Maine of their game, result- 
ing in sportsmen staying away. There is 
an excellent example of the value of this 
missionary work by the wardens in Wash- 
ington County, which used to be the 
greatest county for poaching and unlaw- 
ful shipping in the State. Now the guides 
down there do everything in their power 
to break up the business, and they have 
succeeded. 

That the work of the wardens is bring- 
ing good results is shown by the reports 
received from all sections of the State. 
There are more deer in the State to-day 
than ever before. Even counties where 
there have been no deer for twenty years 
report the presence of game. These re- 
ports are especially gratifying, when it is 
considered that there was taken through 
Bangor during the last game season over 
2,200 deer. Eleven wardens were em- 
ployed regularly ; and in fines alone in the 
year 1899 they collected $2,637, a pret- 
ty fair indication at this late day of what 
would have been happening if the laws 
had remained unenforced. Though per- 
haps that is not entirely a correct view, 
for if that condition had continued to ex- 
ist, even the poacher’s occupation would 
have gone, for very lack of game and fish. 











IN THE SHADOW OF THE PINES. 


By Henry 


some speed of a mile in five min- 

utes. he four original passen- 
gers had dwindled to two—Polly and me 
—and we left the car empty at the edge 
of the pine-barrens. It was raining. The 
faint light faded as the wood thickened ; 
the boles of the great pine-trees stood 
silent and motionless, their wet sides as 
black as ink, their long limbs interlacing 
close beneath the low-lying clouds. 

How still it was! How deliciously 
quiet! The birds were silent; the mos- 
quitoes were drowned; only the gentle 
crunching of the wet sand under the car- 
riage wheels, and the occasional quick 
rattle of a shrub against the spokes, with 
the regular thud of the horse’s hoofs, and 
a soft wind that came and went at inter- 
vals with a sigh through the pine-needles, 
and a tinkle of rain-drops on the carriage 
roof. Over the underbrush, the thickets, 
the clumps of scrub-oaks, we could see 
long gray vistas zigzagging between 
those black trunks, sometimes leading to 
a momentary glimpse of a dull sky. 

Suddenly the trees stood aside; out of 
the space flashed a blaze of blue light 
from a hundred racemes of the lupine, 
the brilliant clusters standing erect above 
their thicket of palmate leaves. Wide 
patches of the plant variegated the 
ground; it bordered the narrow road; it 
brushed against the wheels; the horse 
trampled it. 

In the quiet and the peace of the pines 
all such things appear to grow in broad 
patches, spreading at their own wayward 
will, and spattering with color the dull 
sand of the dim wood. “The white-spiked 
Clethra flower” illuminates the spaces be- 
tween the segregated scrub-oaks, and lifts 
its perfumed bloom above the bushy 
thickets and hedges with an unexpected- 
ness indescribably delightful. The wood 
is filled with scattered handfuls of the 
sand-myrtle (Leiophyllum buxifolium), 
its clustered corymbs of white blossoms 
like misty mounds of foam against the 
gray sand; the plant grows nowhere but 
in the pine-barrens. To see an acre of 
earth so filled with the white cloudiness of 
those flowers is worth a journey of many 


f be train had traveled at the fear- 


M. Sayres. 


a mile. Each blossom is a delicate little 
thing, and its exserted stamens produce 
in the mass a peculiar mistiness when 
viewed at a short distance, especially in 
the shade, a pale cloud resting lightly 
above each low cluster. 

The rain dripped gently, and the over- 
seer lifted the tlood-gates a trifle, for the 
water was running off the cranberry bog, 
where it had been standing for long. 
Black and glossy as tar, it raced through 
the passage, leaving a mound of foam 
that the soft wind caught and scattered 
in flakes and shattered into a cool spray 
and dashed against our faces. 

The water flows out of the cedar 
swamps of the New Jersey pine-barrens, 
where it may lie deep and still and hor- 
rid-looking, cold and terrible, a relentless 
blackness ready to clutch you and draw 
you into its sunless depths ; but lift it out 
in a tumbler, and its color is rich, trans- 
parent as some brilliant wine, bubbling 
and sparkling in the light, with a delicious 
taste of the wild woods and an aroma of 
the untamed places of nature. 

We always find what we take with us, 
as some one has said of the traveler. But 
the glory of that evening’s sunset was not 
taken with me; it was a part of the place, 
for nowhere else could those great trees 
stand so straight and rigid and black 
against that blazing sky of burnished 
gold, whence fiery lances goaded at the 
dun clouds, and pinned a double rainbow 
across the sky. 

As the twilight crept over the land- 
scape, a burst of music flooded the air, a 
fluting whose liquid notes filled me with 
happiness; it was an oft-repeated cry of 
only three tones, but so soft and sweet, 
so delicious to the ear, that I could listen 
all night and not weary of its repetitions. 
It was the persistent cry of a whippoor- 
will that stood on the wood-pile under 
the trees,.and inundated the world with 
his melody. It is, perhaps, the sweetest, 
the most satisfying thing I have ever 
heard in nature, not even excepting the 
notes of the song-thrush of the North or 
of the mocking-bird in the South. The 
whippoorwill seems incapable of improve- 
ment as a musical whistler. 
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Early in the evening the “teacher” 
came through the aromatic forest, and 
I was glad of a chance to show my gal- 
lantry by “seeing her home,” because it 
gave me an opportunity to pass through 
the woods by night. The moon struggled 
out of the broken clouds and _ sifted 
through the heavy shadows of the tree- 
tops, as I returned alone, except for the 
presence of Polly, who never counts at 
such times. 

When the night breeze swayed the 
boughs, a dust of stars glittered above 
us, and the moon gleamed yellow as gold 
on the patches of Hudsonia that embroid- 
ered the road in masses and tufts of 
bloom, whose hue was the perfection of 
yellow, a rich and royal color over which 
a human eye seldom glances until wander- 
ing lunatics like Polly and me pass that 
way. And through the deep, mysterious 
woods came the whippoorwill’s delicious 
repetitions, monotonous, yet never the 
same; always varying in expression, in 
movement, in crescendo, or as the faintest 
whisper of a distant wail, as he flung his 
ballad to the sky in a musical frenzy. 

The morning broke so still that I could 
hear the click of the pine-needles as they 
fell. When a humming-bird swept past 
and alighted on a low branch, his whir 
shocked the silence. For a moment he 
rested, flashed brilliantly in the sunlight, 
and was gone. 

Footsteps fall silently in that moist 
sand. The woman in the doorway of 
the cabin of slabs was talking so loud and 
volubly that her words drowned the faint 
rustling of my approach. The incident 
soon became a laughable proof of the hu- 
man nature that makes all the world akin, 
as well as of an expedient to which the 
country doctor is not seldom driven in 
self-protection. 

“If I was so sick,” she was saying, 
“that I couldn’t hold my head up, I 
wouldn’t never send for Dr. Sharp, for 
like ’s not he’d tell me there wasn’t noth- 
in’ ailed me. That’s what he told Jane 
Simpson. Says he: ‘See here, you Jane 
Simpson, there ain’t nothin’ ails you ‘cept 
laziness!’ ”’ 

The resinous warmth of the pines filled 
the sunny air. The long shadows of the 
morning barred and streaked the forest. 
The sand was sprinkled with bunches of 
the little white Comandra umbellata, a 
leafy, half-shrubby plant rather common 


everywhere, yet of great interest, not 
only by reason of the cluster of deli- 
cate hairs which connect the stamens 
with the calyx lobes, but chiefly because 
it is both four-parted and _ five-parted. 
Thespecimens in the pine-barrens showed 
this peculiarity in the flowers of the same 
umbel-like cluster, and proved themselves 
true curiosities. But while I was inter- 
ested and amused by these pleasing little 
growths something active happened. 

With a rumbling whir of wings, and 
loud cries and chatterings, a woodcock 
leaped out of the grass at my feet. With 
shrill calls and screams of pain she 
wheeled over the bushes, only to return 
and -fall on the earth, where she wal- 
lowed in the sand and beat the ground 
with her wings, as if in the agony of a 
violent death. That well-known trick of 
a loving mother to deceive being followed 
by no result, she stopped her perform- 
ances with a final series of heart-rending 
cries and a laughable exhibition of avian 
gymnastics. 

The cause was soon apparent. In the 
hollow at the foot of a scrub-oak a single 
young bird was crouching, frightene« 
into semi-unconsciousness. 

The nest was nothing but a hollow in 
the ground, but the young bird’s beak 
rested in a fringe of tiny flowers, the 
Krigia Virginica, a bright yellow blos- 
som much like a dwarf dandelion in gen- 
eral appearance. He had only to stick 
his nose out of his home to have the per- 
fume and the delights of a natural con- 
servatory, and should have been a happy 
bird, but he seems not to have been, for 
he told weird stories and frightful yarns 
and so lost his pleasant dwelling in the 
grass under the oaks. 

Polly was investigating things, of 
course, and on her own responsibility, 
with the usual valuable results. Poised 
ready to flee, her skirts wrapped about 
her, she stood pointing to a hole in the 
ground as big as my finger. 

“Come quick,” she cried; “here's a 
snake hole!” 

“Snake hole, indeed! It is nothing but 
the burrow of a spider, the Tarantula 
arenicola, which I am happy to see.” 

“Well,” she says, “that isn’t much bet- 
ter; but if you will plug him in, I will 
stay with you a while longer.” 

“Your ‘him’ happens to be a ‘her,’ and 
if you will settle down on your heels and 
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come closer, you will see that she erects 
a tower of little twigs around the mouth 
of the burrow. She is an intelligent creat- 
ure, and when she is hungry, as she al- 
ways is, she mounts her tower, scans the 
landscape for a belated ant, or for any 
wandering insect, and, with a rush from 
the heights of her building, pounces on 
him and carries him in. 1 will dig her 
out and show you how interesting she is 
in her personal appearance.” 

“Oh, no!” says Polly. “If I were you 
I wouldn't disturb her. I—I—I really 
think she is more interesting where she 
is; yes, very much more.” 

“If it is snakes that you want, Polly, 
I can get you lots of them, and right 
around this very spot.” Polly comes 
down on her heels and walks away ap- 
parently unconcerned, but there was a 
paleness where a flush was before tingeing 
her lovely cheek. It was a sin and a shame 
to “have fun” with her, but “Black- 
snakes almost as long as you are tall, and 
as they glide across the road, this very 
identical road, they glisten like silk.” 

“It is getting late,” says Polly; “I 
really i 

“Then the pine-snakes, harmless crea- 
tures, white, blotched with brown, beauti- 
ful animals, which I have seen in captiv- 
ity coil and strike almost with the vicious- 
ness of a rattlesnake. There are lots of 
them in the pine-barrens. They are real- 
ly gentle creatures, Polly, and I have 
known a man to carry a living one fes- 
tooned about his neck. The next time 
you attend a ‘snake show’ and see the 
brave maiden loop snakes around her, 
you will see pine-snakes painted, for the 
occasion, into a semblance of the ven- 
omous reptiles 

“T should like to turn back, if you 
please ; not that I have any fear of harm- 
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less snakes 

Her silence became the silence of in- 
dignation, but the woods were still with 
that eternal stillness which a chirp of 
a bird startles into great waves of vibra- 
tion. The blue flames of the lupine blazed 
among the trees, the sand-myrtle scat- 
tered its white mistiness between the 
trunks, a crowd of unfurled fern-fronds 
thronged a vacant space in the woody 
aisles, where probably three hundred 
stood crowded together, and lifted their 
bowed heads high above the damp sand. 
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Polly forgot the snakes and the spiders, 
and laughed as she said: “The pigmy 
bishops have adjourned their convention, 
and have left their crosiers sticking in the 
earth. Do you suppose they ran away 
from us?” 

The pine-barrens of New Jersey are 
a fertile field for the zoologist, the botan- 


‘ist, and the microscopist, to say nothing 


of the poet, although, to judge from ex- 
oteric signs, the poet is getting scarce. 
But the botanist comes here, while the 
zoOlogist and the microscopist are not un- 
known. 

For the botanist the region is a neutral 
ground where the Northern and the 
Southern flowers meet and fraternize. For 
the zoologist, perhaps, the locality is not 
so plentifully supplied with rarities that 
stir his anatomical proclivities ; but here 
the microscopist may be sure of finding 
many objects in the water, if not on the 
land, which have never yet been seen by 
mortal eye. And when such occur, they 
exist in the greatest profusion. 

In my permanent domiciliary habitat, 
a certain fresh-water alga (Conferva 
bombycina) occurs rarely and in small 
quantity ; but in th» pine-barrens it floats 
on the water of the cranberry-bogs in 
great sheets ; as the water recedes, it dries 
into a substance like tissue paper and 
drapes and festoons the ditches. Its fila- 
ments were more profusely sprinkled 
with the empty lorice of dead infusoria 
than I remember ever to have seen, the 
species many, and, by the pressure of the 
interlacing algz, so deformed into a re- 
markable series of crooked sheaths that 
there seemed to have been a contest of 
growth between the infusorial animals 
and the algz, with a victory for the 
plants. 

A row of obconical pitfalls of the ant- 
lion larve borders the path, but when 
Polly sees the terrible mandibles of the 
one which I disinter, she vows the sun 
is setting, and that the time has arrived 
for us to go to our temporary home. 

A whippoorwill was sitting on the 
fence: I greeted him with joy even as 
he hurled himself into the twilight. Pres- 
ently he returned, and Polly’s murmurs 
about a snake as big as a tree were lost 
in that melodious ballad of grief with 
which the forest softly echoed under the 
moonlight. 











THE STURDY “PRAIRIE-CHICKEN.” 


By H. S. 


“AR ahead of the men in the four- 
k seated farm wagon, and standing 
like a line of lead pencils against 
the horizon, is a row of cottonwoods, 
marking the sinuous course of a shallow 
stream. On every hand, billow after bil- 
low, rolls a sea of grass, broken here and 
there by islands of corn. An occasional 
farm-house sends a spiral of smoke upon 
the air of early morning. The road runs 
straight, hard, brown, and dusty. It is 
hub-deep 
with mire in 
the January 
thaw, but just 
now the un- 
shod hoofs of 
the horses 
ring on it. 

Over the 
eastern edge 
of the grass- 
land is a red 
rim of sun. 
The sky has 
been unspot- 
ted by cloud 
for a week, 
and the weed- 
clumps rustle 
aridly, for it 
is a dry coun- 
try,where 
little dew 
falls. Though 
the month is 
September, 
there is a hint 
of frost. In 
the North- 
west, winter 
comes early 
and stays 
long. 

On each side of the road two dogs are 
quartering. There is a_ liver-hued, 
double-nosed gyp named “Venus,” be- 
cause she is the ugliest animal in the 
world ; a liver-and-white pointer male,and 
a brace of lemon-and-white setters. In 
the wagon is a keg of water for them. 
When the sun gets high and refracted 
heat rises from the earth in waves, the 
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pointers will run the setters off their legs. 
But when the line of cottonwoods is 
reached and attempt is made to invade the 
tangle of briers in quest of hiding birds, 
the pointers will suffer horribly. In a 
quarter of an hour they will be a bloody 
red from nose to tail-tip, and will creep 
whining to the heels of their masters, 
while the lemon-and-whites will gayly 
breast the thorns. So, in the wagon on 
the Nebraska prairie, and in cities, and at 
cross - roads, 
the dog argu- 
ment goes on, 
with vocifer- 
ating men red 
in the face, 
and no appre- 
ciable advan- 
tage to either 
side. I ama 
pointer man, 
but I keep it 
to myself 
when a set- 
ter man is 
around. One 
lives longer 
that way, and 
saves flesh. 
The men in 
the wagon 
pay no atten- 
tion to the 
undersized 
horses; they 
know enough 
to keep in the 
road, because 
it is harder 
pulling on the 
grass, but 
four pairs of 
eyes are fixed 
on the dogs. Suddenly ‘“Venus’”’ stops, 
her legs rigid, her tail tense, and quiver- 
ing slightly at the tip, her nose within 
three inches of the ground, her head 
slewed far around to the left, her wide 
nostrils flaring, her golden eyes glowing 
like coals. It is a “button-hook point.” 
The other dogs, fifty, seventy-five yards 
away, pause instantly. True to lineage 
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and training, they are “backing.” The 
gunmen pile out into the road, anyhow. 
{t is their first day and they are keen. 
Each dives into the right-hand pocket of 
his canvas coat, extracts two shells, and 
there is a simultaneous click of barrels 
dropping down, then closing. 

With a rush, a roar, a mimic thunder of 
beating pinions, twenty prairie-chickens 
are in the air, flying straight, as the arrow 
flies, and with the arrow’s speed. They 
have sprung ten feet straight upward, and 
woe to the man with the crooked stock, 
for he shall shoot under. Eight rapid re- 
ports shake the air, and three plump bod- 
ies strike the ground. The men look at 
each other a little blankly. Such shoot- 
ing is nothing to boast of. It is, however, 
their first day out, and the first shot of it. 
They will do better later on. 

A hundred yards away a member of the 
darting covey lags. Its legs droop weak- 
ly; its velocity lessens; it wabbles from 
side to side; its companions have left it 
far behind; it has been hit. Life quits it 
suddenly while in flight, and it pitches 
downward, sideways. The furthest dog, 
a setter, is told to retrieve the strayed 
bird. The bodies are dumped into the 
wagon. The covey has flown a half-mile, 
and there is no attempt to follow. Thus 
early in the season they are plentiful. It 
is cheaper and more remunerative to pur- 
sue the road. Later on each flock will be 
hunted for miles. 

The size of a prairie-chicken depends 
upon whether the observer has, or has 
not, a gun. If he is unarmed, the bird is 
nearly as large as a turkey; if he is armed, 
it is but little bigger than a quail and 
flies faster, as well as more erratically. 
An unarmed man is unable to under- 
stand how it could be missed. It hides 
half the sky-line. When he lodks over 
the barrels, however, it is only a buzzing 
bit of brown, given to sudden strange 
rises and falls, or in- or out-shoots. Then 
shot have a fashion of patterning so wide- 
ly that they hum on every side-of the 
quarry without touching it. The powder 
is too quick or too slow. We have all 
had experience of the weapon which is 
ordinarily all right, but pulls very hard on 
the trigger in moments of emergency. 
[here is also the over-eager dog, and the 
solitary bush, the only one in miles, which 
swings abruptly between one and the 
vanishing birds, and the base-instincted 
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chicken which comes straight back over 
one’s head, and the miserable tuft, or 
clod, upon which the heel slips just as 
the stock touches the shoulder. 

Why is it that when ten fowls rise and 
they are a solid wall save for an open 
space in their center, which is not two 
feet in diameter, and both charges go 
into the center of this circumference— 
why it is that a load of No. 8 shot, con- 
taining 495 pellets, will rip along the 
back, and rip along the belly, and get off 
a hatful of feathers, and leave the tri- 
umphant cock unskinned? Why is it that 
when you make a particularly atrocious 
miss there is always some fellow steadily 
gazing at you, who ought to be busy 
marking his kill; and why is it that his 
silence is a thousand times more exasper- 
ating than if he rolled upon the ground in 
laughter? And why is it that one clean 
kill of a crossing chicken at fifty yards, 
going down wind, or one smart double, 
will wipe out every memory of previous 
failures, and cause the man behind the 
gun to throw out his chest and smile fatu- 
ously, and look as if that kind of execu- 
tion were an hourly matter with him? 
These are all unexplained, inexplicable, 
things of the field, and they go to make 
up its agonies and alleviations. 

In most of the Western and Northwest- 
ern States prairie-chickens have been 
rigidly protected for some years past, and 
the result has been a steady increase of 
their depleted numbers. The shooting 
season has been shortened to three 
months, and game-wardens are active. 
Of course, there is still market-shooting 
and the birds are still shipped to the 
cities in barrels marked “pork,” or 
“eggs,” or “potatoes,” or anything which 
happens to strike the shipper’s fancy. It 
is estimated that in Nebraska alone 25,- 
ooo of the flyers will be slain this season. 
That, however, is only a tenth of the 
slaughter which was annual a decade 
back. 

So hardy is this bird, so fecund, so in- 
dustrious, so competent to cover great 
distances in search of food, and so wily 
in self-protection, that it asks only half a 
chance to hold its own. Floods, droughts, 
blizzards, and hot winds are alike power- 
less to exterminate it. Cut down in one 
winter by a mortality exceeding sixty 
per cent., in the next spring the long- 
drawn hoot of its challenging, or wooing. 
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male sounds from prairie and thicket, and 
in the autumn the undepleted coveys 
surge upward from every section of un- 
cultivated land. 

A braver, sturdier fowl does not live. 
The tenacity with which it hangs on amid 
inimical conditions is sometimes little 
short of the marvelous. Crawford Coun- 
ty, Wisconsin, on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, has been settled for fifty 
years. It is one continuous farm, with 
only here and there bits of woodland. The 
holdings are small and the houses a quar- 
ter of a mile apart. Yet there are prairie- 
chickens still in Crawford County, many 
of them, and this is a bird which, unlike 
the quail, is not fond of mankind, and 
does not prefer cultivated ground. It has 
many enemies—foxes, wild-cats, minks, 
pole-cats, weasels,and snakes—but it out- 
breeds them all, and continues to increase 
in spite of them. Formerly it suffered 
much from hawks; but as the West has 
grown populous the gun of every farmer 
has been turned against the hawk, and the 
miniature eagles have become scarcer 
and more scarce, until now they are not so 
strong a factor of destruction. 

Throughout the Northwest the prairie- 
chicken pairs early in May. As its hab- 
itat extends, however, from the Canadian 
line to the Gulf, there is wide divergence 
in this respect. In the level country above 
Houston, Texas, the young are shootable 
during the first week of August. In 
Nebraska there is no nesting before May. 
The chicks are hatched in June, an aver- 
age of ten to the brood, though a family 
will sometimes number twenty. They 
grow with rapidity, and two weeks after 
emerging from the shell are able to care 
for themselves with but slight assistance 
from the mother. By September they 
have reached nearly to full stature. They 
are then as swift of wing as they will ever 
be, though not capable of so prolonged 
flight as later. 

The mother, during the infancy of her 
offspring, is extremely faithful to them, 
and will do battle readily against a prowl- 
ing fox or skunk. In common with all 
members of the gallinaceous tribes in a 
wild state, she has the pathetic trick of 
pitifully simulating a broken wing when 
danger threatens her dear ones, and she 
does it well. 

She is not assisted by the male in any 
manner after love-making is ended. He 
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will not feed her during incubation, nor 
take her place upon the nest when she 4s 
hunting for food. He hangs about, pre- 
tending devotion at this period, but it is 
faith without works. When the chicks 
appear he becomes a rover and so lives 
until the autumn, when he joins some 
covey, most probably not his own, and so 
passes his years until his inevitable end- 
ing, which is death by violence. 

The prairie-chicken rears but one brood 
in a summer. It is monogamous, but a 
comparative scarcity of males does not 
affect the crop. The rovers visit other 
impressionable kinswomen. This mo- 
nogamy from choice and polygamy from 
necessity obtains whenever the females 
outnumber the males. Knowledge of this 
fact leads many shooters to slay the males 
by preference. The markings of the sexes 
are distinct. It requires, of course, a 
quick eye to pick out the cocks in a rising 
covey, but it can be done readily with a 
little practice. 

Of late years sportsmen have taken to 
the use of the 16-gauge against the chick- 
en. They do this not because the smaller 
gun is more effective than the 12-gauge, 
for it is not, nor because it is so effective 
as the 10-gauge, but because it is lighter, 
is handled more quickly (a desideratum 
in long rises), and is not so much of a 
white man’s burden on a hot day. The 
difference between carrying 100 12-gauge 
shells and 100 shells of 16-gauge is note- 
worthy. Furthermore, the 16-gauge is 
of so small bore that it does not call for 
choking, and the ends of the barrels are 
not shot out so soon; they do not lead as 
readily, and the weapon has a more artis- 
tic appearance. 

In September, No. 8 shot, chilled, 
backed by two and a quarter drams of 
good powder, smokeless or black, will be 
found a sufficient charge ; but as the days 
get shorter and colder the birds begin to 
put on their heaviest coats of feathers. 
They become stronger of muscle, harder 
of flesh, more wary, and they rise at 
greater distances in front of the dog. In 
November, No. 6’s, in front of as much 
explosive as the shoulder will stand, will 
be found more satisfactory. In Novem- 
ber or December, prairie-chicken will car- 
ry in comfort a great amount of lead, and 
even when hit to death will often cover 
a half-mile before falling. 

As the birds grow older, too, they de- 
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velop a much greater flying capacity. 
From a half to a quarter mile is far 
enough for them at the season’s opening, 
but two months later they will habitually 
go a mile and sometimes two miles before 
alighting. Just how far a prairie-chicken 
can fly when doing its best has not been 
ascertained. There is an authenticated 
instance, however, of one covey of five 
which had been much shot over, that 
sprang fifty feet in air, went down wind, 
and pitched four miles away. That kind 
of bird is discouraging. The tribe owes 
its preservation, in fact, to its ability to 
cover great distances, either on foot or on 
the wing, in search of food or in avoid- 
ance of danger. 

In centuries of fighting for its life 
against myriad foes, the prairie-chicken 
has developed the sense of caution ab- 
normally, as well as a coat that is a marvel 
of protective coloration. It lives in the 
open for the most part, and feathers 
which match exactly with its surround- 
ings are a necessity. In the workings of 
nature they have gradually changed in 
hue until now they are of a piece with the 
landscape at the time of year when the 
bird is most sought. 

Once, upon a prairie in Southern Ne- 
braska, a prairie that was wind-blown and 
almost as bare as the palm of the hand, a 
prairie which, apparently, did not afford 
enough cover to hide a wren, a dog came 
hard down in a sudden point. It was a 
good dog, and its owner was willing to 
back its nose against his eyesight. He 
could see no sign on the brown table in 
front of him, though he stood for a full 
minute, letting his eye travel back and 
forth for a distance of ten feet, going over 
the surface inch by inch. He was nearly 
ready to confess that the setter for once 
had “lied,” when he caught the glitter of a 
small black bead, twenty feet away, di- 
rectly in his front. That was the eye of a 
prairie cock, watching intently. The bird 
Was squatting with its tail toward the 
hunter. Under it was a small depression, 
anditsback was level with the dark brown 
earth, with which it matched exactly. 
Two spears of reddish grass,:an inch 
apart and not thicker than a straw, 
curved above it, and on the stalks were a 
half-dozen narrow blades. They, too, 
were of a reddish brown, blending with 


the neck and wing feathers. The mottled 
breast, of course, was hidden. The hunter 
on this occasion had only a camera. He 
snap-shotted the dog and tlre ground, and 
it made him a puzzle-picture, which it 
amuses him to show to friends and ask 
them to find the bird. 

When frost cuts down the cover, the 
chicken, if peril is near, develops a desire 
to get up and get. It is on business from 
the moment its wings lift. It comes to 
depend less and less on hiding, and more 
and more on keeping out of range. It is 
often so that a covey will lie stilly to the 
dog, but will flush at fifty yards from the 
advancing man. In such cases, if the 
gunner should have goose-shot in his 
cartridges, it will be all the better for him. 
The person who makes a decent bag late 
in November will know that he has been 
shooting. He will know it not only from 
aching muscles, but from the size of the 
bill he will have to pay. 

Gone are the autumns when it was pos- 
sible to throw a gun over the shoulder, 
whistle the dog, walk out for a mile or 
two, and down a dozen in a short fore- 
noon. Gun licenses, licenses to shoot, dog 
licenses, vehicle-hire, luncheon, ammu- 
nition, all figure up a pretty total. He 
is a remarkably economical “gentleman 
sportsman” who can shoot prairie-chicken 
at less than one dollar per head, not count- 
ing his time as of any value at all. The 
labor of it is of less moment. 

Nowadays, chicken-hunting, by sen- 
sible people, is largely done from a 
wagon. The quarry is not numerous 
enough to make its pursuit wholly on foot 
a thing of joy. The team sticks to the 
road, and the bipeds make short excur- 
sions to right or left. It is true that a 
man’s liver is well shaken up by constant 
jumping out and climbing in. He breathes 
many cubic feet of powder-smoke, which 
is healthy and destroys that feeling of not 
wanting to drink anything. The air, un- 
til the sun makes it a furnace, is like 
champagne. The harness jingles mer- 
rily, there is much talk and laughter ; the 
leaping dogs, which will be required to do 
sixty miles by sundown, are poems of 
motion. There never was a luncheon 
which bulked big enough at the noon- 
hour after such a morning’s hunt, and it 
is all well worth while. 
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OLD KENTUCKY AND THE THOROUGHBRED. 


By Robert Wickliffe Woolley. 


REEDING the thoroughbred was 
B for years a luxury in the Blue 
Grass region, then it became a 
business, and now it is the most impor- 
tant industry there. The Kentucky gen- 
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tleman was rich and he raced for the 
glory of winning; the civil war first 
caused him to breed and race more for 
money; recent reverses of various kinds 
have further hampered him financially, 
arid now he is being supplanted as a 
breeder by the New York millionaire. 
The early settlers of Kentucky were 
largely Virginians, Carolinians, and Eng- 
lishmen who were turfmen by heredity 
and choice, and they took a number of 
thoroughbreds over the Wilderness road 
into the Blue Grass country. These horses 


were frequently used for hunting as well 
as for racing, but few of them were, even 
for that day, of particularly high racing 
class. However, they were good individ- 
uals, and were rich in the blood of Godol- 
phin Arabian, the White Legged Lowther 
Barb, and several other noted beginners 
of choice pedigrees. In those days every 
owner of a mare or stallion kept his own 
record; there was no stud book, such as 
3ruce’s, in which to register, and the 
science of breeding was not known or 
practiced as it is to-day. The first colts 
foaled in this beautiful western county of 
Virginia caused their owners to enthuse, 
and in due time the Blue Grass and lime- 
stone water were credited with being the 
greatest of stamina and muscle givers. 

The fame of the new breeding 
grounds went back across the Alleghanies 
and Cumberlands, and more thorough- 
breds were imported from the Eastern 
States and from England. Among these 
were a number of the get of Diomed, 
winner of the first English Derby, run in 
1780, and brought over to Virginia in 
1799, when he was twenty-two years old; 
and of Diomed’s noted son, Sir Archy, 
one of the greatest race horses that ever 
faced a starter. Sir Archy sired Timo- 
leon and he begot Boston. The latter was 
regarded as the speediest and the gamest 
thoroughbred the South had produced up 
to that time, and on May Io, 1842, he met 
Fashion, the Queen of the North, in a 
famous four-mile match race over the 
Union Course, Queens County, L. I. Ten 
dollars admission was charged to the 
quarter stretch, and it was estimated that 
between 50,000 and 75,000 persons saw 
the contest. Fashion won in straight 
heats. Boston was taken to Kentucky 
and there he sired Lexington, the King of 
American stallions. 

This was early in the ideal period in 
the history of the Kentucky thorough- 
bred. It began practically with the Grey 
Eagle-Wagner contests, and those be- 
tween Lexington and Le Compte were de- 
cided well toward its end. The two races 
in which the first-named horses met were 
run at Louisville in the fall of 1839. Wag- 
ner, Louisiana’s representative, beat Grey 
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Eagle, Kentucky’s rep- 
resentative, both times, 
and in the second event 
broke down. He had 
won the first heat, and 
the accident came in 
the third. It is relat- 
ed that strong men 
and beautiful women 
wept when Grey Eagle 
limped past the stand. 
Lexington and Le 
Compte waged their 
famous battles on the 
course of the Metairie 
Jockey Club, New Or- 
leans, in 1854 and 1855, 
and Kentuckians were 
as much interested as if 
they had taken place at 
Louisville or Lexing- 
ton. Le Compte won 
once, and Lexington twice. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, whole boatloads of 
cotton, and droves of mules are said to 
have changed hands on the results. Lex- 
ington startled the turfmen of two con- 
tinents by reducing Fashion’s record for 
four miles, 7.32%, to 7.19%. His second 
victory over Le Compte closed his turf 
career, and his owner, Richard Ten 
Broeck, Esq., took him to England. 
While these and other great races were 
taking place abroad, the Kentucky breed- 
ers were holding high carnival twice a 
year on their course at Lexington. In 
1828 they founded the Kentucky Asso- 
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ciation and constructed what is now the 
most historic track in America. It is still 
used for training purposes. The old Asso- 
ciation went out of existence several years 
ago, the great tracks of the East and 
North making high-class racing at Lex- 
ington a costly undertaking. But stakes 
worth millions will never give the latter- 
day race-courses the prestige enjoyed by 
this one for at least fifty years. The Ken- 
tucky Association was officered by Henry 
Clay, Gen. Leslie Combs, Gen. John C. 
Breckinridge, James B. Beck, and many 
other men of national reputation. Before 
the civil war, and for several years after- 





Ashland, the Homestead of Henry Clay. 
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ward, the youngsters bred in the Blue 
Grass ran their first races as _ two- 
year-olds and three-year-olds at Lexing- 
ton, and proved their right, or inability, to 
leave home to battle with the cracks of 
other States. 

It was on this track that the late John 
M. Clay, youngest son of Henry Clay, 
startled a large and fashionable crowd of 
spectators by running, almost wholly un- 
clad, past the grand-stand in search of his 
trainer, who, he heard, had instructed 
a jockey to pull one of the Clay horses. 
On another occasion, Mr. Clay became 
satisfied that his trainer was dealing un- 
fairly with him, so he shouldered his rifle 
and started for the stable on his farm near 
Lexington. The hunted man was warned 
and took to a woodland near by. Mr. Clay 
followed and the chase was kept up for 
several hours. The trainer was not hurt. 
but a score or more of trees were barked. 
Not until ammunition was exhausted did 
the hour for explaining arrive. The 
sturdy old gentleman loved a thorough- 
bred with all his heart, and with him hon- 
esty was almost a mania. 





It is an undisputed fact that Kentucky 
mares have made reputations for twice as 
many stallions imported from England 
as have the mares of all other States com- 
bined. This is particularly true of ante- 
bellum days. After Diomed, the greatest 
thoroughbred brought to America prior 
to 1860 was Glencoe. He was first taken 
to Mobile, and a few years later became 
premier stallion at Blue Grass Park, near 
Georgetown, the breeding establishment 
of the late A. Keene Richards. As a sire 
of speed he was a brilliant success, but as 
a sire of sires and of dams he will be 
known so long as there is a thoroughbred 
horse. Glencoe’s prepotency becomes 
more marked every year. He is a grand- 
sire of Stockwell, known as England’: 
emperor of stallions, and nearly every 

racer of note in America to-day traces 
to him. 

Glencoe’s most noted daughter, Mag- 
nolia, was presented to Henry Clay in the 
late forties by Dr. W. N. Mercer, of New 
Orleans, and she became the pride of the 
Ashland stud, then just started. The old 
Commoner was too busy with affairs of 
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State to devote much time to his breeding 
establishment, so the management de- 
volved on his son, John M. Clay, referred 
to above. There was never a large num- 
ber of mares and stallions at Ashland, but 
the quality of every animal was the best. 
Magnolia shares with Levity the honor of 
being the greatest of American brood 
mares, and her stud mate, Margaret 
Wood, is hardly less noted. Iroquois, the 
only colt bred in this country that ever 
won an English Derby, was the son of 
Maggie B. B., a grand- 
daughter of Magnolia. 
She was the dam of the 
late August Belmont’s 
fast horse Kentucky; 
also of Daniel Boone, 
Magic, and Madeline. 
On the death of Henry 
Clay his thorough- 
breds became the prop- 
erty of his son. The 
latter always said Dan- 
iel Boone was the most 
intelligent race horse 
he ever saw. 

“The morning after 
he was foaled,” said 
Mr. Clay, “I strolled 
out to the pasture to 
look him over. The lit- 
tle rascal spoke to me 
if ever one man spoke 
to another. He pricked 
up his ears and cocked 
his head to one side. 

“*Marse John, here I am; will I do?’ 
ke asked. 

“*Ves, by God!’ I answered, ‘you will 
do.’ ” ; 

Late in life Mr. Clay was asked by the 
Church to give up racing his thorough- 
breds. He was thinking seriously of be- 
coming an Episcopalian, and was told 
that he could breed horses and sell them, 
but not campaign them. 

“Crawford belongs to your church,” 
he said to the minister, “and if he can 
speed to heaven behind a trotter, I can 
beat him in on a thoroughbred.” 

John M. Clay died a few years ago, and 
his stud is still intact, being conducted by 
his widow. Nearly all of the mares gre 
descendants of Magnolia or Margaret 
Wood. 

Old John Harper, a victim of the fa- 
mous Harper tragedy in the early seven- 
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ties, James K. Duke, Gen. Abe Buford, A. 
Keene Richards, and Dr. E. Warfield 
were noted as breeders and turfmen be- 
fore the war, but the leader was the late 
k. A. Alexander. Although born in 
America, he was a Scotch peer, and many 
of his friends called him “Lord Alex- 
ander.” He disliked the title, preferring 
plain “Mister.” His estate, “Woodburn,” 


it: Woodford County, covered 4,200 acres 
of Blue Grass soil, and he was one of the 
richest men in the South at the time of his 
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death, December 1, 1867. He led the life 
of an English gentleman, and so lavish 
and imposing were some of his entertain- 
ments that the negroes for miles around 
thought he must be superhuman. They 
referred to him as “Great Gawd Alex- 
ander.” 

The Master of Woodburn did more to 
improve the Kentucky thoroughbred and 
towards finding out causes and effects in 
the breeding problem than all of his con- 
temporaries combined. He was a sports- 
man through and through, and breeding 
horses was his hobby, his life’s study. He 
sent the late Nelson Dudley to England 
in 1856 to bring Lexington back to 
America, Mr. Ten Broeck receiving $15,- 
ooo for the horse. The great four-miler 
was then stone-blind, and many Kentuck- 
ians regarded the price as excessive. Mr. 
Alexander said he would sell one of Lex- 
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ington’s get for a greater amount. In 
the early sixties he made good his predic- 
tion, Theodore Winters, of California, 
purchasing the unbeaten Norfolk for 
$15,000. Mr. Alexander was offered 
$15,000 for Asteroid, another unbeaten 
son of Lexington, but declined to sell. 
Norfolk became famous as a sire, and 
Asteroid was a failure. Lexington lived 
until 1875, and has proved the most pre- 
potent of sires, not even excepting Glen- 
coe. Tom Bowling, Norfolk, Duke of 
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Magenta, Asteroid, Kentucky, Salina, 
Idlewild, War Dance, and a host of other 
noted animals made his fame as a beget- 
ter of race horses, and Hindoo, Salvator, 
Luke Blackburn, Foxhall, Sensation, and 
Elias Lawrence are a few of the produce 
of his daughters. Lexington mares were 
for thirty years the most sought after of 
thoroughbred matrons, and his blood now 
flows in the veins of nearly every Amer- 
ican-bred race horse of note in this coun- 
try and England. 

R. A. Alexander died at forty years of 
age, leaving his entire estate to his broth- 
er, A. J. Alexander, the present Master 
of Woodburn. The thoroughbreds were 
sold off several years ago, and the stud 
has passed into history, but stories of its 
horses and its founder will be handed 
down from one generation of Kentuck- 
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ians to another for many years to come. 

Adjoining Woodburn is Nantura, the 
home of the Harpers. There, Longfel- 
low, the leading sire of recent years, and 
Ten Broeck, who reduced Lexington’s 
four-mile record to 7.1514, and the mile 
record to 1.3934, were bred and died. 
Longfellow’s performances were the turf 
sensations of the early seventies, and Ten 
Broeck swept the boards in the latter part 
of that decade. Their names are house- 
hold words in Kentucky, and many a re- 
tired Blue Grass turf- 
man will tell you over 
his julep that the 
horses of to-day do not 
compare with them. 
There are thousands 
who can describe to 
you how Longfellow 
finished on three legs 
in his last famous race 
with Harry Bassett at 
Saratoga, and how 
Molly McCarthy is 
running yet in her 
match with Ten 
Broeck at Louisville in 
1877. 

One of the most pic- 
turesque of the old- 
school turfmen was 
Gen. Abe- Buford, 
whose Bosque Bonita 
stud, bet ween Ver- 
sailles and Midway, 
was only a little less 
famous than Wood- 
burn. Imp. Sovereign died there in 1862, 
and thirty years ago it was the home of 
Imp. Leamington, and of his noted son 
Enquirer. The one was becoming famous 
as a sire and the other as a race horse. 
Gen. Buford was a good liver and enter- 
tained extensively. Time wrought its 
changes. The old gentleman lost his 
money and estate, became a temperance 
lecturer, and finally a preacher. 

Probably the most interesting experi- 
ment in breeding ever made in Kentucky 
was that of the late A. Keene Richards, 
of Georgetown, with the Arabian and the 
thoroughbred. He reasoned that, inas- 
much as the richest pedigrees all traced 
to the Arab, therefore the desert horse 
must be as speedy and game as the highly 
bred and delicately proportioned animal 
of England and Kentucky.. It cost Mr. 
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Old Barn in Dixiana in which Domino and other Famous Thoroughbreds were Foaled. 


Richards many thousands of dollars and 
resulted in dire failure. As far back as 
1850 he imported the best specimens that 
money could buy, and continued the 
experiment for nearly thirty years. The 
hybrid was a thing of beauty, but in 
speed, poetry of motion, and stamina it 
was far inferior to the thoroughbred. No 
breeder to-day would risk the cross in 
trying to produce a stake-winner. 

Keene Richards is another household 
name in the cabins of Central Kentucky. 


There was considerable pomp about his 
estate, Blue Grass Park, and his hospital- 
ity was so noted that the negroes thought 
his first name “King.” The old “Uncles” 
and “Mammies” pass many a pleasant 
evening before log fires going over the 
good days of long ago and telling how 
“King” Richards’s horses ran so fast that 
their feet never touched the ground. 
Another interesting personality was 
the late H. P. McGrath, founder and 
owner of McGrathiana, near Lexington. 
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He bred and raced 
Tom Bowling, Aristi- 
des, and others, and 
never tired of glory- 
ing over the victo- 
ries of his horses. 
Tom Bowling was his 
pride, as well as of 
thousands of other 
Kentuckians. Mc- 
Grath’s love for the 
great horse was deep- 
seated. He treated him 
as if he were a king, 
and entertained hun- 
dreds of friends in his 
honor. Tom was once 
slightly injured in a 
railroad wreck, and, it 
is alleged, his devoted 
owner refused an offer 
of $100,000 for him 
from the railroad company. The late B. 
G. Bruce, a turf authority of note, told the 
writer he once saw Tom Bowling run the 
third quarter on a mile track in 19% sec- 
onds, a performance that no other horse 
ever approached. 

Price McGrath was not an aristo- 
crat, but he had a wider acquaintance 
among Kentuckians of high degree than 
any other man in the State, and his hos- 
pitality is still talked of in the Blue Grass 
and by the older horsemen throughout the 
country. John C. Breckinridge, Gen. 
James F. Robinson, 
“Wick” Glass, A. 
Keene Richards, John 
George, Calvin C. Mor- 
gan, and others as well 
known, were his inti- 
mates. McGrath was a 
gambler by profession, 
but nothing of the pro- 
fession ever contami- 
nated the atmosphere 
of McGrathiana. 

A noted estate near 
Lexington twenty 
years ago was Walnut 
Hills, owned by the late 
James A. Grinstead. 
Here the door was al- 
ways open, and visitors 
were entertained when 
the Lord of the Manor 
was at home, and when 
he was abroad. It is 


From an Old Painting. 





Hanover and Milton Young, of McGrathiana. 


famous in turf history as the home of 
Gilroy, Waverly, etc., and as the birth- 
place of Grinstead, the noted California 
sire, and numerous high-class performers 
of a quarter of a century ago. 

This brings us down almost to the pres- 
ent, when all too little of the old-fash- 
ioned ideas of honor and gentlemanly de- 
meanor are to be found on the turf. 
Major B. G. Thomas, whose Dixiana 
stud was famous thirty years ago, and is 
to-day, is the one connecting link between 
the days of Boston and Lexington and the 
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present. He saw the Wagner-Grey Eagle 
contests in 1839 and has witnessed most 
of the classic events since then. The 
Major is a fine type of Blue Grass gentle- 
man, whose gray soft hat and flowing 
snow-white beard are as familiar at 
Sheepshead Bay or Morris Park as on the 
streets of Lexington. He bred Herzog, 
Himyar, Domino, Correction, Ban Fox, 
King Fox, and more than a hundred other 
noted stake-winners. A few years ago 
Dixiana Farm passed to Major T. J. Car- 
son, a gentleman and ex-Confederate sol- 
dier from Mississippi, who keeps up its 
reputation for hospitality. But Major 
Thomas continues to raise thoroughbreds, 
at Hira Villa, near by, and is looked up to 
as the patriarch of the breeding ranks. 

He who has known life on a stock 
farm in the Blue Grass region of Ken- 
tucky counts himself fortunate. He has 
roamed over broad meadows, lounged on 
the velvet-like turf, and reveled in the 
shade and fragrant air of beautiful wood- 
lands. In the spring season he has 
watched mares, thoroughbred and trot- 
ting, grazing leisurely while their foals 
of a few weeks scampered and gamboled 
like so many lambs; he has seen these 
colts weaned, halter-broken, and a year 
hence led away to the auction ring. Many 
a June day he has tarried awhile at the 
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in the cool of an evening, and listened to 
stories of the achievements of horses bred 
on that farm. The Lord of the Manor 
has entertained him for hours with rem- 
iniscences of the good old days of the turf, 
when racing was for love of the sport. 
He has ridden after hounds in late sum- 
mer and autumn, and remembers their 
yelping, breaking the stillness of the night 
or early morning, as the sweetest music 
that ever tingled in his ears. Often on 
the hunt the party selected a bit of high 
ground for a brush-wood fire, and he 
gladly hugged it at a respectful distance 
while the dogs made merry on the cir- 
cuitous trail of the wily fox. Before this 
fire he has heard a little of the excellence 
of Bulger, Red, Jack, or Sport, and much 
about Lexington, Longfellow, Tom Bow- 
ling, and Hindoo. 

These are the days of the New Yorker 
in the Blue Grass. The late M. H. San- 
ford, for years a noted turfman, was the 
first to go there. He formed the Preak- 
ness stud, with Virgil and Imp. Glenelg 
as the heads of the harem, and his an- 
nual sales of yearlings were important 
events. He sold out early in the eighties 
to Daniel Swigert, who changed the 
farm’s name to Elmendorf. It is the birth- 
place of Tremont, Firenzi, Salvator, Se- 
forita, Los Angeles,and many more noted 
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base of a wide-spreading oak or stately 
sugar-maple, nibbled the tender ends of 
blue grass stalks, and, dropping off to 
sleep, pictured himself on a great race- 
course, cheering a brilliant victory of the 
young thoroughbred then rollicking near 
its dam only a few yards away. He has 
sipped a julep and puffed a corn-cob pipe 


turf performers. For a number of years 
Swigert’s yearlings brought more per head 
at auction than those of any other breeder. 
Elmendorf is now owned by J. B. Hag- 
gin, of California and New York, who is 
making it the most magnificently appoint- 
ed estate in the South, and stocking it 
with the most costly of thoroughbreds. 
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After Mr. Sanford came the late Au- 
gust Belmont, with his Nursery stud. 
This stud had been located near Babylon, 
L. I., for nearly twenty years, but Mr. 
Belmont was not entirely satisfied with 
results, so mares, stallions, and young 
stock were removed to the Sutton Farm, 
near Lexington, in 1885. St. Blaise had 
just been brought to America, and his 
success as a sire in Kentucky was imme- 
diate and brilliant. La Tosca, Potomac, 
ler Highness, St. Carlos, Clarendon, and 
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Chesapeake were a few of the first crops 
of foals by him. On the death of Mr. 
Belmont, his son, August, took the farm, 
but allowed most of the mares and stall- 
ions to go to others, St. Blaise bringing 
$100,000 at auction. Henry of Navarre 
is now the premier of the stud. 

James R. Keene’s Castleton is an ex- 
tensive and beautiful tract, and harbors 
Ben Brush, Kingston, Tournament, and 
Chorister. Domino, the peerless two- and 
three-year-old of a few years ago, spent 
his last days there and is buried at Hira 
Villa. It has been estimated that the 
breeding stock at Castleton cost a quarter 
of a million dollars. 

W. C. Whitney is the latest of New 
York millionaires to enter the ranks of 
Kentucky breeders. His $49,000 stallion, 
Meddler, Lissack, and fifty mares are at 
La Belle Farm, near Lexington. Perry 
Belmont, E. C. Cowdin, A. H. and D. H. 
Morris, and O. H. P. Belmont are other 
New Yorkers who have thoroughbreds in 
the Blue Grass region. 

It is not intended to deal with the Ken- 
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tucky breeders of the present in this ar- 
ticle, but a passing notice is in order. Mil- 
ton Young, the owner and proprietor of 
McGrathiana, has the largest establish- 
ment in Kentucky, and is the second big- 
gest breeder of thoroughbreds in the 
world. He it was who refused $90,000 
for Hanover and lost him by death a few 
weeks later. Mr. Young had Onondaga 
blinded with hot irons, because he was a 
man-eater. Humane societies all over the 
country censured him, but the wisdom of 
the act has since been amply proven. Fully 
a dozen stallions are always kept at Mc- 
Grathiana, and the produce of the mares 
are sold as yearlings, as are those of most 
other big breeding establishments in Ken- 
tucky, nowadays. 

Runnymede, owned by Clay and Wood- 
ford, and situated near Paris, is the home 
of the mighty Hindoo and Sir Dixon, and 
the birthplace of Hanover, Miss Wood- 
ford, The Butterflies, Raceland, and other 
great ones. Hartland, near Versailles, 
the property of J. N. Camden, Jr., is a 
beautiful old farm that was noted a half 
century ago as a thoroughbred nursery, 
and in young hands is regaining its lost 
prestige. 

Sad is the story that many an old and 
middle-aged Kentuckian has to tell to- 
day of fortune lost in breeding and rac- 
ing. He tried to make them pay, as well 
as furnish sport, and failed. A few raise 
and sell yearlings at a profit, but the great 
majority do not. Some have tried to pro- 
duce superior racing animals from me- 
diocre parents, but couldn’t; others have 
stuck to strains of blood long since proven 
worthless, and forfeited their farms as a 
consequence. There has been a severe 
weeding-out in the breeding ranks of the 
old State in the last decade, and few Ken- 
tuckians now figure prominently. New 
York’smillionairesare crossing England's 
best with the cream of the Blue Grass, 
and raising the thoroughbred is once 
more becoming strictly a rich man’s game. 
More yearlings were sent to the Eastern 
markets in 1900 than in 1899, and, doubt- 
less, there will be more in tgor than this 
year, but only superior individuals with 
rich and fashionable blood lines will com- 
mand high prices. The old Kentucky 
breeder is passing, the romantic is dead; 
but the thoroughbred horse is more in 
demand and nearer perfection to-day than 
ever before. 
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HOW A TROUT BROKE A FRIENDSHIP. 


By Frederic Remington. 


F I were an angler there would be no 

story, but I shall wish all my days 

that I had been a fisherman when I 

think of how my lack of experience re- 

frigerated the nature of my old friend 
Joel B ' 

It was early spring in Canada, and Lake 
Edwards was ice-water. I was camped 
on a point of rocks in company with three 
“Complete Anglers” and three French- 
Indians. A chilling rain had fallen in- 
cessantly for days—the fish would not be 
suited by any fly in our books. Every- 
thing was soggy and mildewed. An ill- 
tempered little box-stove smoldered, and 
helped Mr. Walker’s creation to keep our 
miserable bodies alive. Our minds were 
becoming jaded by a draw-poker game 
which seemed to have had no beginning. 
As I view the situation from afar, I can 
perceive how carefully tilled was that 
ground to bear the seeds of trouble. 

They were all friends of mine, with 
strong mutual sympathies in many direc- 
tions; but they were fishermen, while I 
was not. They were men who at home 
have sacred dens in their houses, and in 
them they worship a heathen god in the 
form of a glass case full of dainty rods. 
They have hundreds of flies, suited to all 
kinds of moods of all kinds of fish. They 
have stuffed bass and wadded trout, col- 
ored artificially as falsely as a rose on 
Indian trade calico. There are creels, 
reels, silver ammunition flasks, rare prints 
of the forefathers of the lure, books of 
tall stories so dear to the craft, and 
things which you and I could not call by 
name. 

In such places these men gather— 
through the tobacco smoke the lakes blow 
softly, the ponds wait idly, and the brooks 
bubble pleasantly in imagination. 

These fellows mix fish up with their 
dessert and coffee, and in importance to 
them old Leonard is to President McKin- 
ley as a million to one. 

So things to fish with to these men, 
things of wood and silk and steel, are in- 
vested with souls almost. They are like 
Japanese jugs or early English portraits 
to other enthusiasts. 





-am no fisherman. 


The trout of Lake Edward floated idly 
beneath the boats, and if they looked at 
our bait they did no more, in consequence 
of which the anglers sat on boxes and 
dealt five cards round on the top of a 
trunk, and stub-flushes took the place of 
‘‘cockie-bondhus” and “yellow sallies.” 

Having been ruined by the last “jack- 
pot,” I got up and trod forth into the rain, 
which was beating the lake into silver. I 
was listless—tired of the eternal “three- 
card draws’—tired of the rain and 
dreaming of elsewhere. I sauntered down 
towards the water and passed a shed un- 
der which were hung a great number of 
rods, all strung with reels, lines and 
flies. 

“Why not fish—we came here to do 
that—that was our theory? Suiting the 
action to the thought, I took down a rod 
at random, called a Frenchman, and got 
into a boat. 

We two sat there, the guide holding us 
a short way from the point of rocks. The 
rain poured in jumping drops on the flat 
water, while the pine forests faded softly 
into its obscuring sheets. 

Presently one of our party, a gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, who must have 
encountered a disappointing ‘“jack-pot,” 
emerged from the tent, and, calling a 
guide, began to cast from a boat not far 
away. 

The poker game evidently languished, 
since the capitalists came out in the rain 
and gazed about in a yawning way. They 
guyed Mr. Pennsylvania and me, who 
Then they espied a 
bark canoe which was one of the “‘quick- 
est” boats [ ever saw. They remembered 
having recently seen an Indian stand up- 
right in the tottlish craft—a balancing 
feat which was the inherited trait of ages 
of canoe-living ancestors. This inspired 
a five-dollar sporting proposition that one 
of them could do what the Indian had 
done. He pushed out in the canoe, while 
my friend Joel B stood on the rocks 
amusing himself with the thought of the 
easy five dollars. 

At this point my rod doubled into 
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something like a figure eight, then it acted 
like a whip-snake having a fit—it was 
near to parting from me at times—the 
reel sang and the line hissed about in the 
water. The Frenchman stood up in the 
boat and poured Lake St. John French 
into me ina Maxim rumble. While this 
was at its height, Mr. Pennsylvania 
hooked the mate to my whale, but he knew 
his business. There was a great splash 
in front of me, and I only glanced long 
enough to see that Joel B had won 
his bet. 

Joel—he of the rocks—tipped back- 
ward and forward, laughing until the for- 
ests echoed with Hfis roars. Things were 
all his way. 

The swimmer tried to board Mr. Penn- 
sylvania’s boat, but was told to get away 
—not to bother his fish—that human life 
was nothing now—to “swim to the rocks” 
—‘‘don’t be a d fool.” 

The Cannuck French of my guide was 
beginning to tell on me. I was almost 
willing to let the fish go while I threw the 
Frenchman overboard. I was so hot at 
him that I grew cooler toward the fish 
end of my troubles, and no doubt was do- 
ing better reel work for it all. 

Events having slowed down a bit, Mr. 
Joel B- began to observe things more 
closely. As he ran his eyes curiously 
over the activities on the water, they 
alighted on my rod. He gazed hard, 
earnestly, knowingly, at my rod. It was 
now in a figure eight, now bent this way, 
now that, being pulled half under water, 
and Joel B raised both hands high 
above his head while he yelled “ 
, you have got my rod— 
my seventy-five-dollar Leonard rod! Cut 
that line, ——- —— ! What in 
—— do you mean by taking my best 


? 





























rod, ——a 

The Editor will not let me tell you all 
that Joel B vouchsafed on this gall- 
ing occasion. 

Now my aftrighted friend walked the 
rocks like ‘Mrs. Leslie Carter in the third 
act of “Zaza.’’ He nearly turned hand- 
springs ; he gesticulated and roared for a 
boat or a deadly weapon. Steadily 
through it all surged his quick-chosen 
words of rebuke to me. 

I now regretted the whole thing, but I 
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couldn’t let go, and the fish wouldn’t. The 
seventy-five-dollar bamboo was getting 
action for the money, and the Frenchman 
knew that war had been declared. 
Seeing that his present methods would 
never get the rod ashore without the fish, 
Joel B—— changed his scheme quickly, 
as an able tactician should. He stood still, 
and, beating like the leader of an orches- 
tra, he said: “Reel him in—slowly, now 
—slowly—slowly. There—let him out— 
don’t hold that rod against your belly, 
9 








There were tears streaming from the 
rod-owner’s eye which rivaled the rain. 

“Can’t you check him easily—there 
now! Do you think you have got a 
bean-pole, Easy—don't 
get excited! Baptiste, back that boat 
ashore.” 

“If you back this boat ashore I'll mur- 
der you! By St. George, I'll burn you 
alive, Baptiste!” I shouted, and nothing 
was done. 

Joel coached, more carefully now— 
more intelligently—and my divided in- 
terest in the trout cooled me down until, 
under able direction, I finally landed a 
five-pound trout on the rocks, and I was 
no fisherman. It was one of the mistakes 
of my life. 

Joel B took his rod amid my apol- 
ogies. He cared not for the latter. It 
was not the seventy-five dollars. It was 
that the clumsy hands of a bean-pole, 
worm-baiting, gill-yanking outcast had 
taken the soul out of Leonard’s master- 
piece. 

No longer would that rod look out to 
him from the middle of the glass case, 
seeming to say, “Your hands and my 
subtle curves—what, Master—what can 
we not do?” 

He sat around the tent and cast wolfish 
glances at me, and public sentiment sat 
stolidly by him. I carried an open jack- 
knife in my outside coat-pocket. I sat 
alone there, deep in the forest, with men 
whose sense of right and justice had been 
outraged to the breaking point. They did 
not even say good-by to me at the rail- 
road station. 

The moral of this unfortunate occasion 
is that if you are going to play marbles 
with Paderewski you had better take a 
few lessons on the piano. 
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ACQUIRING FORM IN GOLF. 


SOME ADVICE TO BEGINNERS. 
By Harold H. Hilton, 


Amateur Champion of Great Britain. 


HEN invited to subscribe a short 
article by the proprietors of 
this magazine, I was particu- 


larly requested to make my remarks prac- 
tical, so as to be as useful as possible to 
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No. 1. No. 2. 
Grip of Fingers at Top of Swing. 


the average golfer. This | have attempt- 
ed to do, and I can only sincerely trust 
that they will bear the fruit of my inten- 
tion in that they will prove at least of 
some slight service to golfers in Amer- 
ica. 

In the majority of the athletic pastimes 
which are in any way kindred to golf, the 
ball is “hit.” It may be that there are 
certain ways of hitting it, which may be 
classed the scientific and the unscientific, 
but they all differ from golf in that they 
do not require any necessarily concerted 
action of all the parts of the player’s anat- 
omy, at least in as great a degree as golf 
does, 

In cricket, for instance, a player may 
strike the ball with great power and pre- 
cision, in a firm or fast-footed attitude, 
with little of the motive power coming 
from the lower limbs, but in golf it is the 
unison of all the parts, the feet, the legs, 
the hips, the shoulders, and even the 
head, backed up by what would aptly be 
deemed the keys of the situation, the 
wrists and hands, which result in what 


is rightly termed, in golfing parlance, a 
“swing.” 

A swing it undoubtedly is. A rhythmic- 
al motion of all parts of the body, working 
in unison together, which enables an ap- 
parently weakly stripling who has been 
gifted with the power of applying all his 
forces at the right moment, to outdistance 
a matured man of herculean build, who 
trusts but in the force with which nature 
has endowed him. 

To commence with the most important 
factor toward the desired consummation. 
A player must learn to slide the club in 
the palm and fingers of the right hand, on 
the upward swing, before he can success- 
fully attain a correct golfing swing. It 
does not matter how he holds the club 
handle in the preliminary address to the 
ball; he may hold it well under, like Mr. 

3all and Mr. Tait, or with the fingers 
interlocked, like Vardon and Taylor; it 
matters not, provided that he has mas- 
tered the science of sliding the club until 
it is resting lightly between the thumb 
and forefinger at the very top of the 
swing. 

This is the great secret of a golfing 
swing, one which a boy, when learning, 
picks up instinctively. It is a species of 
natural golfing touch, more than difficult 
to acquire when a golfer takes up the 
game in later years. Practice it; it is 
worth practicing. 

The accompanying illustrations, num- 
bered 1, 2, and 3, will, on close observa- 
tion, give a certain idea as to grip of the 
fingers at the top of the swing. It will 
be seen that in each instance the grip of 
the club is almost entirely controlled by 
the fingers. In No. 3 it almost looks as if 
the grip were too insecure to put on the 
requisite pressure on the downward jour- 
ney, but the grip may be as light as light 
can be, provided the player still retains 
command over the club. 

Golf is not a simple game, and requires 
an abnormal amount of practice to arrive 
at anything like perfection. [ do not 
mean the practice which arises from play- 
ing round after round. This is naturally 
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merely mechanical. I-mean the practice 
which admits of experiments being at- 
tempted, for all clubs vary, one from the 
other, and have to be carefully tested, 
like children, and the player, when he can 
find time for a short period of solitary 
practice, should always favor the way- 
ward and willful child—the club with 
which he ‘is the least at home, the club 
with the peculiarities of which he is the 
least acquainted. 

It is easily to be understood that the 
natural inclination of all golfers, be they 
good, bad, or indifferent, is to favor the 
club which gives them the most satisfac- 
tion. It may be a driver, a brassey, or an 
iron. It is indeed pleasant to take out such 
a club and play half a dozen balls with al- 


most unerring accuracy, to see them soar . 


away in the distance; or drop, one after 
another, in the vicinity of the spot to 
which you intended them to go; but be- 
yond that feeling of satisfaction and 
pleasure it profits you nothing. You knew 
previously that you were a master, or a 
comparative master, of that particular 
weapon, and the pleasant time spent has 
probably only had the object of indorsing 
that knowledge. 

That is not the way to improve your 
game, and surely the ambition of all play- 
ers is to improve their game. Better 





No. 4. 
At the Moment of Impact. 


No. 6. 
Right Elbow Close to Body. 


leave your favorite club at home and take 
out some obstinate wretch of an instru- 
ment over which you have little or no 
control. 

Every golfer has some weakness in his 
game. It may be only a comparative one 
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—that is, com- 
parative with 
the rest of his 
gam e—but the 
weakness is in- 
variably there. 
A golfer should 
always try and 
conquer that 
weakness, and it 
cannot be over- 
come except by 
assiduous prac- 
tice—practice in 
solitude, with 
but the club and 
the balls for com- 
panions, I am 
speaking from personal experience, as for 
many years there was one stroke in the 
game which baffled me, a stroke which | 
never approached to play except in fear 
and trembling ; but I eventually overcame 
it—overcame it simply by assiduous prac- 
tice—and I can only advise all golfers to 
follow the same mode of procedure. It is 
not a pleasant task whilst on hand, but it 
may save the necessity of a great deal of 
heartburning in the future. 

Keep your hands low and the elbows, 
particularly the right one, well into the 
body, as in that position it allows the club 
to make a longer sweep, and the power is 
consequently greater. What is more, I 
can hardly call to mind a single player 
who has any claim to be considered in the 
front rank, with the probable exception of 
Mr. Hutchinson, who does not follow this 
principle, whilst, in addition, Messrs. 
Charles Hutchings and Sidney Fry, who, 
of all the players who commenced the 
game comparatively late in life, may be 
said to be pre-eminent, are both great dis- 
ciples of this cult. Taylor, the present 
open champion, is a remarkable example 
of the efficacy of this method, as his el- 
bows appear almost glued to his body, 
both on the upward and downward 
swing, and even in the follow through. 

A besetting sin of nearly all golfers is 
to what may be termed “underclub them- 
selves”; that is, to take a club with which 
they cannot possibly reach the distance 
they require. Even in the very first rank 
of golfers this fault is very marked, and 
ene has only to stand and watch the ap- 
proaches to any individual hole in an open 
championship meeting te note how repeat- 
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edly approaches are short of the hole 
where there is no hazard to carry imme- 
diately in front of the green. A friend of 
mine amused himself at St. Andrews by 
standing at a certain hole and noting the 
percentage of approaches which were 
short of the pin, and he found that only 
twenty per cent. made their way past the 
hole. The remaining eighty per cent. were 
short in a greater or lesser degree. 

Of course, it may be that a certain per- 
centage of those which were short had 
not been hit quite truly, but even that is 
only an argument in favor of playing to 
be past the hole. It is just as well to be 
ten yards past the Lole as ten yards short ; 
and, as you 
cannot rely 
upon strik- 
ing every ' 
ball truly in 
the center of 
the club, it is 
better to al- 
low a little 
for this fact, 
even if you 
do go a little 
past the 
hole. 

T he haz- 
ards on the 
majority of 
courses are 
less numer- 
ous past the 
green than 
short of it. This feature of playing firm- 
ly past the hole has always struck me as 
one of the great merits of the game of 
both Vardon and Taylor, particularly the 
former, who seldom underclubs himself. 
Follow his example and you will not 
rue it. 

If there is a doubt as to reaching the 
hole with an iron, take a cleek, or its 
equivalent. If there is a doubt as to reach- 
ing with a cleek, always take a wooden 
club. 

When playing short approaches, keep 
the body comparatively still, not abso- 
lutely so, as there must always be a slight 
swing of the body in which the feet are a 
party, or else the freedom of the arms 
would be restricted, but do most of the 
work with the arms and wrists. They are 
quite capable of accomplishing the task 
in hand, and they are more easily man- 





No. 5.—The Finish of the Swing. 


aged than the remainder of one’s anat- 
omy. 

One often witnesses a first-class player 
pitch a ball up to the hole with an abnor- 
mal amount of spin upon it, the ball, on 
landing on the surface of the green, ap- 
pearing as if a piece of string was at- 
tached to it, so quickly does it pull up; and 
there is an impression that, by some occult 
means, the player has imparted a myste- 
rious screw on it, an impression which, 
from my own experience, I think is an 
erroneous one. It certainly is possible to 
impart an extra spin on the ball, but 1 
have found that very few players attempt 
it, as it is a dangerous stroke. necessitat- 
ing a drop- 
ping of the 
shoulders 
just at the 
moment of 
impact, and 
a ball struck 
truly off the 
face ofa 
highly loft- 
ed club will 
always have 
sufficient 
spin upon it 
for ordinary 
circumstan- 
ces. My ad- 
vice is, when 
playing 
short ap- 
proaches, try 
your utmost to strike the ball truly and 
leave the rest to nature. It is a principle 
which I have always followed and never 
regretted. 

To beginners I have one word of ad- 
vice. Put yourself under some competent 
man straightaway. You may spend a 
round or two getting through the initia- 
tory stages of learning to hit the ball on 
the face of the club. Then arrives the 
time for the tutor. It is easier to form 
good golfing habits in early golfing youth, 
and difficult, very difficult indeed, to 
eradicate bad habits when once acquired. 
What is more, the powers of imitation are 
great in the golfing race. 

In the majority of cases the imitation 
is quite unconscious, but it is probably 
more marked in connection with the Roy- 
al and Ancient game than in any other 
class of pastime. One has only to watch 
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the younger generation on any of the first- 
class links in England and Scotland to 
note the similarity, in a more or less 
marked degree, to some giant of renown. 
It may be that the similarity is only re- 
markable in the address to the ball; it 
may be that it is only noticeable in the 
freedom or length of the swing, or some 
peculiar action of the body; the Jersey 
school of golfers, of whom Harry Var- 
don is the great master, being a noticeable 
example. 

All of the players who hail from that 
little island are blessed with a peculiar 
heave of the shoulders. Just at the top 
of the swing it is most marked in the case 
of Tom Vardon, the younger brother of 
the champion, who rises on his toes at 
the top of the swing, almost jumping 
from the ground; but, as I said before, all 
the Jersey boys have this peculiar heave 
in a more or less marked degree, and it 
cannot be anything but the natural pow- 
er of imitation, probably to be found in 
a more marked degree in the would-be 


golfer of younger years, but nevertheless 
always apparent in some form or another 
in the player who has taken to the game 
in maturer years. Do not, therefore, fail 
to put yourself in the hands of a good 
man, one who has followed the game from 
childhood preferred. Even if he does not 
succeed in imparting to you any prin- 
ciples of lasting value, your bump of imi- 
tativeness will have a good model to work 
upon, and imitation is half the battle. 
One word before concluding regard- 
ing the illustrations which accompany this 
article. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 show the player 
at the top of the swing, from different 
positions, whilst No. 4 was taken just at 
the moment of impact; in fact, the ball 
has just left the club face. Following the 
series through, it will be noticed that 
even the head can claim some of the credit 
of the motive power, as it is taken back on 
the downward swing, and comes through 
with the hands and the body, and eventu- 
ally finishes in the direction in which the 
ball has taken, as will be seen in No. 5. 


A CAMEL HUNT IN ARIZONA. 


By Langdon Ballinger. 


OWN in the southwestern corner 
of Arizona, well away from the 
commoner farings of miners and 

teamsters, lies a desert tract of land all 
but inaccessible, and certainly uninviting. 
From one’s very feet the chalk-like floor 
stretches away to the far-distant sky line, 
its lonely monotony seldom broken by the 
dun-colored sage or the reddish rocks. He 
is the wise traveler who goes well out of 
his way to avoid its extremes of heat and 
cold—and the country-side yet awaits the 
genius who may render the crossing not 
comfortable, but reasonably easy. 

The government of an earlier day 
made some such attempt, bringing hither 
about two score camels for military. and 
postal service, but the experiment failed 
brilliantly, and Uncle Sam joined the 
ranks of the unsuccessful, leaving his 
camels to the usual and unenviable de- 
vices of strangers in a strange land. They 
wandered at will through the hills that 
border on the waste, startling lonely pros- 


pectors, stampeding the horses of hunt- 
ing parties, or, in cold-blooded devil- 
try, devastating the fields of an isolated 
rancher. Now and then one was shot or 
captured, but the fittest survived to find 
their way to the more hospitable regions 
that lie along the Upper Salt and Gila 
rivers. 

Some even traveled over into the San 
Francisco valley, there to live in the 
camel's substitute for clover. The most 
vindictive camel ever foaled could afford 
to forget past wanderings and woes, once 
he had set foot on the verdant carpet of 
those fertile plains which reach gently up 
to the woods that separate the great 
snow-capped mountain peaks from their 
less pretentious brethren of the foot-hills. 

It was in this fair land that we had 
camped, just at the edge of a little clump 
of birch that linked the open to the pine 
woods. Our immediate foreground, as 
we sat facing the river, or, rather, as 
much of it as we could see in the fast fad- 
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ing light, was enough like Connecticut 
to have made at least two of our party 
homesick, had they been inclined that 
way, and the breath of the needle-carpet, 
just above, must surely have whispered 
“New Hampshire” to that other whose 
capital had been largely invested in our 
prospecting. But the stars in the heavens 
and the very atmosphere that wrapped us 
‘round was California, while the whole 
wide West might well have been personi- 
fied in the grizzled little man who guided 
our wanderings by day and usually be- 
guiled our evenings with ultra-vivid tales 
of local murder and sudden death. 

That particular night—and though the 
ashes of our camp-fire have lain cold be- 
neath the snows of eleven winters, I can 
still recall each, smallest incident—his 
story was almost as new to him as to us. 
The week before he had been down on 
Blue River, where a rancher had treated 
him to the yarn and several whiskies. As 
the hospitable gentleman referred to had 
himself had the story only one or two re- 
moves from its initial source, it would 
have been a flagrant breach of Western 
etiquette to have doubted its truth. 


It would seem that, only a few nights 


before, one Samuel Crouch, a thoroughly . 


respected citizen of those parts, and an 
abstemious gentleman, moreover, who 
had not had a drink for at least three 
hours, was coming out of the brush, 
when there rushed past him in the gath- 
ering a great tawny beast ridden by some- 
thing. 

This word something, with its fasci- 
nating, Poe-like suggestiveness, was used 
advisedly, it would appear, for Mr. 
Crouch stood ready to make affidavit, and 
yet more ready to take several sorts of 
oaths, that it was not a human being. 
There were no screams, no cries, no 
sound whatever, till the great creature 
reached the fringe of bushes, and then 
nothing, save their own crashing evi- 
dence, that the vision had been one of this 
tangible world. 

Mr. Crouch’s story, as retold to us, was 
a trifle incoherent, and stirred the very 
depths of interrogation in some of us ; but 
the narrator stood by his guns stout- 
ly, adducing detail upon detail as if to 
strengthen his position by the mere 
weight of words. Finally he clinched all 
with the assertion that he, at least, was 


no doubting Thomas, and that if it was 
not one of Crouch’s own stock, wander- 
ing from the straight and narrow path, 
then it was the ghost of Jesus Villegos 
out for a ride under the stars. 

This was but tinder to the already laid 
train of our curiosity. The old fellow 
needed very little urging to the telling of 
this Villegos, artistically embroidering 
the edges of the oft-told story with an 
easy skill that was only equaled by the 
picturesque vernacular in which hetalked. 
Both are beyond me; I can only give the 
gist of his yarn, which called us back to 
the days of the Apache Chatto. 

This enterprising chieftain, with a gen- 
erous following of his gentle subjects, 
had, so the story goes, crossed the San, 
on his way to Sierra Madras, leaving a 
bloody trail for the troopers to follow. 
Many ranchers were killed, their build- 
ings burned down, and their stocks scat- 
tered. When the raiders reached the Blue 
River, they came across old Thinston’s 
sheep ranch, which is, or rather then was, 
the biggest in the West. The manager 
had got wind of their probable call just in 
time to clear out, and there was little to 
prevent their enjoying an extremely big 
time at the expense of the firm. They 
had it!—and when they had gone on to 
hunt up the next man, back came the 
manager to reckon damages. There were 
three dead bodies lying in the smolder- 
ing ashes of the huts—for the tip that 
had saved that manager’s scalp had not 
come in time for him to spread the news 
with any remarkable thoroughness, but 
one of the hands was not to be accounted 
for, even in so gruesome a fashion. Jesus 
Villegos, a Mexican, never turned up. 
For a day or so, no one thought much 
about it, but as the weeks slipped past 
with no news of him, his acquaintances 
began to talk more and more of the Apa- 
che fondness for torturing prisoners, and 
at last it came to be regarded as a mere 
matter of fact that Villegos had been car- 
ried off for the tribe’s further amusement 
and that is how Jesus Villegos came 
into the mind of our guide. 

As was to be expected, the missing 
Mexican became at once the topic of our 
discussion, and several solutions of the 
mystery had to be offered and debated. 
But as the evening wore on, the exertions 
of the day began to assert their rights. 
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and gradually the talk dwindled and die 
—as perhaps Villegos had. 

Some hours later, when the fire had 
subsided to a mere glow, a huge animal 
tore through the camp, scattering the em- 
bers among our startled and half-awaken- 
ed party, and stampeding our stock. Be- 
fore a shot could be fired, it had van- 
ished, and so suddenly that its very pas- 
sage might have been doubted but for a 
scream, seeming not of this earth, which 
came faintly up to our ears as the appari- 
tion crashed down through the brush in 
the dark canyon of the river. 


x * * 


The apparition after that appeared fre- 
quently. The Mexicans called it “La Phan- 
tasmia,” the whites nicknamed it “Red 
Ghost.” Every one dreaded it, every one 
was curious for a sight of it. At last some 
one saw it by daylight plainly, and that 
same evening, at the town bar, reported 
that it was only a camel with a bundle of 
some kind tied on its back. Incredulity 
and contradiction raged high and long 
over this, the only direct piece of evidence 
which had as yet been adduced; and the 


question remained as far from settled as 


ever. 

Then a lone prospector, at work near 
Chace’s Creek, came upon it while it was 
grazing, and taking a shot at it, as it 
galloped off, brought down part of the 
bundle, a man’s bootleg from the knee 
down! Thereupon speculation grew apace, 
and Villegos was resurrected and so firm- 
ly bound in public opinion upon the back 
of that rambling camel that the only won- 
der was the very pain of it did not bring 
him back to life. 

All this ended one evening when a cow- 
boy, torn and bleeding, was carried into 
the frame building that did duty as hotel. 
His mates had found him lying near the 
outlet of a blind canyon in the foot-hills. 
Before another day he had passed on to 
join the silent majority, but conscious- 
ness had returned to him long enough for 
him to tell his story. He had been out 
on a round-up on the hills of the Up- 
per Gila, when he had unintentionally 
trapped Red Ghost in one of those little 
canyons that a Frenchman would call a 
cul-de-sac. In an attempt to escape, the 
beast had charged upon him, but swing- 


ing his pony aside and back upon his 
haunches, he had avoided the rush, fir- 
ing his revolver into the creature’s body 
as it passed. Aroused by the pain and 
with its wicked-looking eyes wide open, 
and its neck outstretched, Red Ghost had 
turned upon him, and, as he fired again, 
had struck his horse in full career, knock- 
ing both it and its rider to the ground. 
The rage of the beast must have been 
demoniacal, for, maddened by the wounds 
it had by this time received, it had torn 
his side and thigh terribly. 

That La Phantasmia was to blame for 
the funeral expenses incurred by the 
town was certain, for even had there been 
two of the quondam government beasts 
in the neighborhood, it stood to reason 
that but one should carry so ghastly a 
burden. In the course of another fort- 
night, a skull with some coarse black hair 
still clinging to it had been found and 
brought in, and later still, some arm- 
bones, scarce held together by shreds of 
dried skin. Parties were organized :to 
hunt the beast down, but in vain. Their 
horses were no match for the quarry, es- 
pecially when he took to the tracts: of 
loose-lying sand, and all that was gained 
was exercise and the knowledge that the 
rider had disappeared. 


* % * 


One morningatearly daybreak a ranch- 
man dwelling on Eagle Creek woke to 
discover a big,awkward, sand-colored an- 
imal in his little potato patch. The end of 
La Phantasmia had come. He had com- 
mitted his last offense against the laws of 
civilization. He and his mystery were at 
last to be examined at close quarters. 
Resting his Winchester upon the win- 
dow-sill, the ranchman brought the crea- 
ture down on his first shot. 

Wound and twisted over the back and 
shoulders were strips of rawhide and 
buckskin, in twists and fastenings that no 
white man would tie. He studied over 
one of the arrow-head splicings for a mo- 
ment, and then went in for his knife. 
He had evidently solved the mystery to 
his own satisfaction, for as he return- 
ed he was muttering something about 
Apaches. 

So was the mystery of Jesus Villegos 
solved. 
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CAN A MOVING BICYCLE FALL? 
By George S. Hodgins. 


HAT a moving bicycle maintains 
itself in an upright position is a 
matter of common observation, 

but the reason why it does so is not by 
any means so obvious. To the beginner, 
this matter of common observation ap- 
pears to be unattainable ; but after he has 
mastered the art of riding, he finds that 
he has only succeeded in learning how to 


adjust himself to a machine which all 
along intended to stand up, and did its 
best to stand up, in spite of the repeated 
and successful efforts made by the begin- 
ner to throw himself and it down. 

One general principle may here be 
stated, which is true of other things be- 
sides bicycles, viz.: That to produce equi- 
librium the center of gravity must be kept 
within the area of the base of support. A 
bicycle has two supports, which are the 
areas made by the slightly flattened tires 
of the wheels as they rest on the ground. 
These are, perhaps, each not greater in 
area than a quarter of a dollar, and the 
two lines joining their circumference in- 
close the theoretical area of the base of 
support within (or, in this case, over) 
which it is required to keep the center of 
gravity of rider and machine. (Fig. 1.) 

This center of gravity is, of course, sev- 
eral feet above the ground, and it is ob- 
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vious that the standing bicycle has only 
to sway a very small distance to either 
side to fall over. In the case of a moving 
bicycle a good deal of the necessary ad- 
justment to ‘keep the center of gravity 


over the restricted limits of the base of 
support can be made in the act of steer- 
ing. If the cycle €ttempts to fall over to 
the right, the leading wheel, if turned to 
the right, causes the direction of the 
whole machine to change, and is equal in 
effect to the sudden side motion of both 
wheels to the right, just as a man balanc- 
ing a walking-stick on his finger secures 
its upright position by rapidly shifting 
the base of support, so as to keep it be- 
low the center of gravity. But such ad- 
justment is not possible with a bicycle. 
Suppose, however, that the sudden side- 
wise slip of both wheels through one inch 
of distance was sufficient to avert a fall 
to the right. Then the same effect might 
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be produced if the leading wheel were 


‘turned so as to make it run two inches to 


the right. This would be equivalent to 
the movement of the whole base of sup- 
port one inch to the right and equilibrium 
would be maintained. This kind of ad- 
justment is peculiarly easy on a bicycle, 
inasmuch as the movement of the wheel 
may be assisted if too little, or counter- 
acted if too great, by the slight alteration 
of the body of the rider, who can thus, at 
will, make the center of gravity of him- 
self and machine a movable point, and 
so insure perfect balance. 

All this is the probable explanation of 
the adjustment necessary to the main- 
tenance of the short-lived vertical posi- 
tion of a novice, though it no doubt plays 
some part in the riding of an experienced 
person. 

Be this as it may, there most certainly 
comes into play another property, which 
the bicycle possesses in common with all 
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rolling wheels. It is the same property 
which is exhibited by an ordinary iron 
hoop, rolled along the ground, driven bya 
child. The area of support is only a very 
small one in the case of the hoop. It may 
not be as large as one grain of corn, and 
yet if the hoop be whipped up smartly, 
and a good speed attained, it will show no 
tendency to fall over. In fact, the strokes 
of the hoop-stick given by the average 
child have little or no reference to the di- 
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rection of motion, yet the good-natured 
hoop rolls on steadily, to the great delight 
of the unskillful youngster. In moving 
along a straight line, which it will do un- 
less acted upon by some force which com- 
pels change, it is simply obeying Newton’s 
first law of motion, which says: “Every 
body continues in its state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line, except 
in so far as it is compelled by forces to 
change that state.” Now, the moving 
hoop, if not acted upon by any force which 
compels change, will go on moving, and 
cannot fall down. If it is acted upon by 
a force which compels change of direc- 
tion, it will not fall down. 

It is here, when change of direction 
comes to be considered, that we observe a 
striking phenomenon common to hoop, 
wheels, and, indeed, all revolving bodies 
which are balanced,—the axis of rotation 
resists any change of its position. It is 
this fixity of the axis which makes the 
hoop resist any effort to deflect it from 
the straight course. 

Just here it may be interesting to glance 
at the reason why a hoop, guided by a 
hoop-stick, may be made to change its 
direction. If a boy rolling a hoop wishes 
to avoid collision with the “man in the 
street,” he does not, if he be skillful, strike 
the hoop a blow. He presses the stick 
against it, so that the top part will be in- 


clined, say to the right. The hoop will re- 
spond by rolling in a curve to the right. 

In order to understand why a hoop so 
treated curves to the right, it is necessary 
to closely analyze what has been done. 
One must picture the hoop rolling along 
in a vertical plane, and must fancy that he 
sees that imaginary line, the axis of rota- 
tion, as a straight, rigid piece of piano 
wire passing through the center, and ex- 
tending out on each side to the edges of 
the sidewalk, parallel to the boards of the 
walk, with the hoop spinning down the 
center of the way. (Fig. 2.) 

Now, it is obvious that if the top of the 
hoop be pressed over to the right, as it 
runs on, the imaginary piano wire will 
alter its position. It will no longer re- 
main parallel to the ground; the left end 
will rise, and the right will sink down 
slightly. Now, suppose that this lower 
right end of the piano wire were to drag 
on the sidewalk, it would trace out a line 
parallel to the direction which the hoop 
was pursuing before it was bent over by 
the stick. (Fig. 3.) 

This line traced on the ground is an 
important one to bear in mind. The bend- 
ing over of the hoop has been equivalent 
to a portion of a turn or revolution about 
this new-traced line. It is as if the whole 
hoop had been revolved through a minute 
arc of a large circle of which the center 
is on the line traced by the right end of 
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the piano wire. The hoop, it is true, rolls 
on the sidewalk and does not rise up or 
fall lower, but the alteration of the plane 
in which it is spinning is equivalent to 
such a revolution. 

This is an alteration of the axis of ro- 
tation, for one end of the piano wire goes 
up while the other goes down, and it is 
just such an alteration as this to which the 
hoop objects. Its objection takes this 
form: that when the alteration is forced 
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on it, it has a tendency to place the axis of 
rotation in line with the new-found center 
of revolution. In other words, the hoop 
desires to make the piano wire and the 
new-traced line coincide, and it curves to 
the right with that end in view. (Fig. 4.) 

Now, to return to the bicycle. It can 
move forward when skillfully ridden, 
without pressure upon the handle bars, 
and it does so by reason of the fixity of the 
axis of rotation. If the road be smooth 
and level, it will not fall over, and, like 
the hoop, the imaginary piano wires 
through the centers of its axles maintain 
a level position, with no tendency to rise 
or fall at either end. 

If, now, the bicycle be made, from any 
cause, to sway over to the right, the right 
ends of the imaginary piano wires dip, 
and trace a new center line of revolution 
for the whole machine. The spinning 
wheels will, in obedience to Prof. Perry’s 
rule, endeavor to put their spinning axes 
(represented by the wires) in agreement 
with the new center line, and the bicycle 
will curve to the right; it will not fall 
down. (Fig. 5.) 

The point to be borne in mind is that 
the bicycle has no tendency to fall down 


when running along briskly, but when any 
slight want of adjustment of center of 
gravity over base of support comes about, 
the initial tendency of the moving ma- 
chine is to curve. If the driving force were 
withdrawn, so that speed diminished, it 
would go on curving and would pursue 
the course of a gradually closing spiral 
until all motion had disappeared, and then 
only would it fall down. 

In rapid motion its first and only tend- 
ency, when out of adjustment for the 
straight course, is to curve, and to keep on 
curving while the want of adjustment 
continues. It might be, of course, incon- 
venient for the rider who failed to read- 
just it,as houses, fences, ditches, or a high 
stone wall might lie in the appointed 
curvilinear path. In silently obeying the 
laws of motion the bicycle would take no 
note of these trifles, but would inconve- 
niently strive to curve, and never would it 
so far forget itself as to willingly fall 
down while any unobstructed motion re- 
mained to it. A moving bicycle may run 
upon a straight path, or it may curve to 
the right hand or to the left, but in mo- 
tion it cannot fall down. This is para- 
doxical but true. 
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SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


By Frederick A. Patridge. 


fringed by numerous bays, is par- 

ticularly adapted to the snipe- 
shooter. These bays are generally shal- 
low, with a narrow strip of sand separat- 
ing them from the ocean, while along the 
shore miles upon miles of meadow land 
afford feeding grounds for snipe which 
cannot be excelled. 

The shooting grounds are generally 
easy of access. An hour’s sail from any of 
the villages on the mainland will carry 
you to one of the sniping bars; or if you 
prefer meadow shooting, the bay would 
not have to be crossed. 

Among the better-known gunning bars 
in the Great South Bay are those near 
Gilgo and Fire Island inlets. Gilgo inlet, 
as it is still called, although the inlet has 


TT HE southern shore of Long Island, 


been closed for four years, is nearly south 
of Amityville. To get to the shooting 
grounds you must go through a narrow 
and crooked channel, where a small, quick 
working boat is essential; but any of the 
baymen, who in summer time fit out their 
boats for the accommodation of sailing 
parties, will land you safely on the bar. 

The snipe feeding grounds around Fire 
Island inlet are more numerous and much 
easier to reach than those of Gilgo. On 
this long strip of sand, locally known as 
the point of the beach, washed by the 
ocean on the south side and separated 
from Oak Island beach by a channel near- 
ly-a mile in width, are three shallow de- 
pressions, called pond-holes by the native 
gunners. 

In two of these the water rises and falls 
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with the t.de, and at the last of the ebb 
there*is not, on an average, over two 
inches of it covering the sandy bottom. 
The third pond (the one on the extreme 
point) has no outlet, but depends for its 
water supply on a storm from the south- 
west, which kicks up a heavy surf and 
drives it over the narrow strip of sand 
that separates the pond from the ocean. 
This pond-hole is not generally thought 
to be as good for shooting purposes as 
the other two, but in one morning’s 
shooting, two years ago, I killed fifty- 
eight big snipe there, nearly all yellow- 
legs. 

Perhaps of these three ponds the mid- 
dle one is the best; it is larger and more 
in the line of the snipe’s flight than either 
of the other two. The snipe generally 
follow the beach from the east and cross 
the inlet to the Oak Island shore, near this 
pond. 

The! pond farthest to the east is con- 
sidered the best of the three when an 
easterly wind is blowing. For some un- 
explained reason plover are generally 
more numerous here, while at the other 
ponds yellow-leg predominate. 

Oak Island, an island near the beach to 
the south of Babylon, is another place 
where yellow-leg and kriekers (meadow 
snipe) can be brought to bag. There is a 
small pond-hole in the meadow on the 
northern side of this island, and on 
stormy days, when the ponds on the beach 
are deep with water, this is a favorite 
spot for sportsmen. But a word of cau- 


tion to one unacquainted with this place. 
Do not go there on a still day, or when 
the wind is to the north; mosquitoes will 
torment you, green-headed flies (the pest 
of the beach) will eat you, and the 
chances are very much against your get- 
ting a shot, though you lie in the blind 
from sunrise to sunset. 

The three places I have described are 
considered the best sniping grounds on 
the Great South Bay; but of course there 
are other islands and points, both to the 
east and west, where a good bag can be 
made on a favorable day. 

Shinnecock Bay, although smaller than 
the Great South Bay, is a favorite resort 
of the snipe shooter. There are many 
shoals, covered with bunches of sedge- 
grass, which afford excellent shooting in 
the early autumn. 

One of the better-known sniping bars 
in this bay lies to the north and east of the 
Shinnecock Life-Saving Station, and is 
about two miles from the dock at Good 
Ground. This bar is in many places bare 
in the summer time; but the greater part 
of it is covered with water varying from 
three to six inches in depth. Sedge-grass 
grows on the bar in many places, and it is 
in this that the sportsman either builds a 
blind, or, if the water is deep enough, 
pulls his sharpie into it, the tall sedge 
making an excellent cover. Besides this 
bar there are others in the western part 
of the bay, and even the mud _ banks 
formed by the dredge which dug the canal 
connecting the two bays have blinds built 
upon them. 

The sniping bars I have described, both 
in the Great South Bay and Shinnecock 
Bay, are known to nearly all the baymen, 
and the city sportsman, unfamiliar with 
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the locality, who hires a boat from one of 
them, can generally depend on any infor- 
mation they give him, as these men are, 
as a class, obliging and truthful. 

It is interesting to note the various 
species of snipe found on these bars. At 
the three pond-holes on Fire Island beach 
nearly every variety has been killed—yel- 
low-leg (both the winter or big yellow- 
leg and the summer or small yellow-leg), 
black-breasted and golden plover, jacks, 
robin snipe, willet, marlin, and, in fact, 
every kind; while on Oak Island, yellow- 
leg (both big and little) and kriekers are 
nearly all you would see in a day’s shoot- 
ing. 1 have shot snipe every season for 
the last five years on Oak Island, and, as 
far as I can remember, have only killed 
one plover in all that time. At Shinne- 
cock and Gilgo you will find all the dif- 
ferent kinds, as at Fire island. 

Now a word as to clothing, guns, stool, 
etc. In the hot weather rubber boots are 
an abomination. When a man has been 
lying in a blind for hours with a summer 
sun shining on him, boots get so hot that 
you cannot bear your hand on them, your 
feet feel as if they were in an oven, and a 
general sense of discomfort prevails. An 
old pair of shoes and a pair of light trou- 
sers will answer every purpose and are 
quite cool and light. An old felt hat 
with a wide brim and a few holes in the 
crown is, for coolness, better than any 
shooting cap ever devised; and a light 
sweater is more comfortable than a gun- 
ning coat, as it gives the sportsman more 
freedom for his arms—a thing not to be 
despised in snipe shooting, as many a 
bird is killed when you are twisted half- 
way around in the blind. 
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Hudsonian Godwit. 


Don’t use an expensive gun for snipe 
shooting. A gun will get wet and rusty, 
no matter how much care is taken of it; 
sand will get on the bolts, and, if a ham- 
mer gun, between the hammers and the 
locks, in the holes for the plungers, and in 
every conceivable place in which a grain 
of sand can lodge. A cheap hammerless 
gun is the best form of gun to use; there 
are not many places for sand and rust to 
lodge. A repeater is a delusion and a 
snare for this kind of shooting ; the shells 
will get more or less damp, no matter 
how careful you are ; then, of course, they 
will swell and stick in the magazine, and 
sand has every chance in the world to get 
under the slide and in all the working 
parts of the gun. 

The stool or decoys used in snipe shoot- 
ing depend mainly upon the kind of snipe 
you expect to shoot; for meadow shoot- 
ing, yellow-leg stool are the best, while on 
the beach any kind can be used. You 
have doubtless read or heard of gunners 
using skimmock shells in place of stool ; 
they are perhaps better than no stool at 
all, but do not mislead yourself with the 
belief that they are as good as well- 
formed tin or wooden stool. 

In nearly every book dealing with snipe 
shooting the author advises you to put 
your stool to windward of the blind. In 
my opinion that is a mistake. I have shot 
snipe for years, been out many times with 
other men of long experience, and never 
yet, unless the blind was on the leeward 
side of the pond or bar, were the stool 
put to windward of us. 

There are many excellent reasons why 
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stool should be placed to leeward of the 
blind. Snipe as a rule always fly against 
the wind, and when coming to stool al- 
ways come in from leeward. If your de- 
coys are to windward of your blind you 
will have to be craning your neck around 
to watch the birds, while with stool to 
leeward every snipe will be in plain sight. 

In setting out decoys always stick them 
up in water if possible; stool in the water 
will show up much better than those on 
land. Do not make the mistake of put- 
ting the stool in one little bunch; spread 
them out well, and if twenty-five or thirty 
stool are used, you will be surprised at the 
showing they will make. There is an- 


other little trick in setting out stool that - 


ofttimes gives the gunner a better shot. 


Put the stool well to the right of the 
blind ; then, after you have shot your first 
barrel into a flock, the rest of the birds 
will be to the right of you, which is much 
handier than turning to the left for the 
next shot. 

Many sportsmen who go out for a few 
days’ snipe shooting do not think the 
weather and wind make any difference in 
the shooting; but it is almost useless to 
go to the south shore of Long Island un- 
less there is a strong southwest wind 
blowing. Then, again, there are certain 
times for beach and meadow gunning. 
When the tide is falling you will see the 
snipe feeding on the beach, but at high- 
water the knowing sportsman will take 
his chances on the meadows. 


OVER HARDANGER VIDDA. 


THE UPLAND SUMMER PASTURES OF NORWAY. 


By Elizabeth Taylor. : 


HAD planned, for more reasons than 
| one, to cross the Vidda, the great 
upland summer pastures of Nor- 
way, through the pass of Voringfos; but 
one was a good one: for close by the great 
waterfall of Voringfos stood Ole Garen’s 
little hotel, where one could, until the fates 
were propitious, stay in comfort, and 
make excursions, and botanize,and sketch, 
and catch mountain trout. It is not at all 
times one can cross the Vidda. 

When I made this resolve, I was still in 
Ullensvang, which is, perhaps, the most 
charming spot in Southwestern Norway. 
Orchards of plums, cherries, and apples 
grow on the fertile hillsides, protected by 
the mountains from the chilling sea breez- 
es, and on the slopes are the grass mead- 
ows bright with bluebells, yellow vetches, 
pink catchfly and spotted orchids. 

The houses of the peasants are roofed 
with sod, and in that balmy, moist air a 
lovely growth of flowers soon springs up. 
Botanizing on the house tops was one of 
my diversions. One roof was covered with 
lightly tossing golden and white daisies ; 
another was a charming mosaic of color 
made by sheep sorrel, bluebells, little 
ferns, and forget-me-nots, while many 


were purple from hundreds of tri-colored 
heart’s-ease. 

These little pansies, the “Johnnie-jump- 
ups” of our old-fashioned gardens; the 
‘Stedmor-blomster,” or “stepmother flow- 
er” of the Norwegians, grew luxuriantly 
along the country roads and in the mead- 
ows. Often, when seated on some grassy 
slope above the Fjord, I would see long, 
purple bands of these pansies looking like 
sky reflecting brooks, which appeared to 
flow over the crest of the hill and mingle 
with the steel-blue waters below. 

The crop of these steep hillsides is not 
large enough to feed the cattle all the year, 
and in the spring the farmers wait impa- 
tiently for the time when the cows can be 
sent to their Vidda pasturage. One large 
patch of snow on a mountain across the 
Fjord at Ullensvang serves as a guide; 
when it has dwindled to a certain size, 
they know that on the Vidda the grasses 
are long enough, and the cattle may leave 
the valley. The past winter had been se- 
vere, and the snows lingere i late. 

At length, one afternoon, I saw several 
large barges crossing the Fjord, towed by 
smaller boats,in which a number of young 
girls were rowing. The cows were on their 
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way to the Vidda at last, and surely it was 
time, for already the crimson foxgloves, 
those true midsummer flowers, were open- 
ing their heavy racemes. The barges stop- 
ped a short distance from land,and I won- 
dered how the cows were to get to the 
shore ; but they evidently knew what was 
expected of them ; one by one they plung- 
ed boldly over the boat’s edge into the 
water and waded to the land. Once on 
the bank, they went off at a brisk trot, and 
the group disappeared up the road, toss- 
ing horns, tails and red bodices, half-hid- 
den in a whirl of dust. 

But I was not to follow yet. For a week 
thereafter storm-clouds swept over from 
the Vidda, shutting us in from the outside 
world. 

We could hear the uproar of the little 
brooks, swollen to 
thrice their usual size, 
while the mighty Vor- 
ingfos Falls fairly 
thundered in its leap to 
the valley, five hundred 
feet below, making the 
windows shiver and the 
house tremble — some- 
times a sudden current 
of air would part the 
clouds, and we could 
snatcha fleeting 
glimpse down the rocky 
gorge, and see the 
foaming river, and the 
precipitous cliffs, 
seamed with scores of 
the tiny streams, which 
appear only in times of 
storm. 

Our inn, Fosslé, was 
almost deserted. Now 
andthena hardy 
Norseman, bound on a fishing trip, would 
take refuge with us, or an English tourist 
climb up from the valley to see the great 
waterfall through the clouds of mist and 
spray which filled the chasm. But we 
fared well in our imprisonment. Rein- 
deer steaks and mountain trout we had 
daily, and on the walls of the wide entry 
hung beautiful robes, gloves, and Lapp 
boots, all made of reindeer skins. 

These signs of Arctic life showed that 
we wereon the borders of the great moun- 
tain plateau, the Hardanger Vidda. In 
that latitude, an elevation above the sea 
of 3,000 to 5,000 feet is sufficient to bring 


one into quite another world from that 
known to the average tourist in the shel- 
tered Fjords. One finds on these barren. 
heights a true Arctic country, like that 
which encircles the earth by the shores of 
the Polar Sea. Reindeer, white foxes,wol- 
verine and lemmings are seen alike on 
the Vidda and in the barren lands of Nor- 
thern Canada, and many of the same spe- 
cies of small, bright Alpine plants grow 
both in Siberia and on this Norwegian 
plateau. 

The Vidda plays an important part in 
the lives of the farmers in the valleys— 
many of them own or rent land on its bor- 
ders, and send up their cattle to graze 
there during the short summer months. 
Beyond the cattle range, flocks of sheep 
and herds of semi-domesticated reindeer 





The Reindeer Herder’s Hut 


tind pasturage, while the remoter districts 
remain almost unknown, and afford ref- 
uge for bands of wild reindeer. 

I meant to traverse the Vidda through- 
out its greatest length—a difficult five- 
days’ journey. I was warned against the 
obstacles of the trip, the streams to be 
forded, the exposure to storms, and the 
danger of falling ill on the way. But with 
a thoroughly reliable guide, one may un- 
dertake difficult journeys, and I had in 
mind one of the best of guides—Ole E. 
Legreid, of Vik. 

At last the day of deliverance came,and 
then we prepared for our Vidda excur- 
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sion. “We” meant Ole, Freya, and my- 
self. Ole looked as if he had stepped out 
of one of Tidemand’s paintings of old 
Norwegian life, and I never grew accus- 
tomed to his taking his place in this work- 
aday world. He was tall, and strongly 
built, with clear, hazel eyes that had a di- 
rect, simple, boy-like look, and his frank 
smile showed a wonderful set of flawless 
teeth—a splendid specimen of a Norse- 
man. Well versed in the lore of Vidda 
travel, fertile in expedient, thoughtful, 
faithful, and an intelligent, pleasant com- 
panion, a woman might venture with him 
to take the Vidda journey without too 
many misgivings. 

Then there was Freya ; she had so much 
character and ability, and such a person- 
ality of her own, that I often forgot, in 
speaking of the adventures of “‘we three,” 
to mention that she was a pretty, buff-col- 
ored pony of true Norse blood. Round, 
fat and sure-footed was Freya, with large, 
dark eyes, and ears, tail, and mane of a 
dusky brown. One great brown lock fell 
over her face almost to her nose, but the 
rest was clipped, and stood erect in a 
heavy brush, making her look, with her 
full neck and short body, like one of the 
chariot horses of some old Greek bas-re- 
lief. 

Freya, like all Norwegian ponies, ig- 
nored “whoas,” or pulling on the lines, un- 
less accompanied by the sound “p-r-r-r 
r-r-r-t!” This I had practiced on a for- 
mer visit to Norway, in public and in pri- 
vate, and so far had not succeeded in 
making any noise which the ponies recog- 
nized as a command to halt. This dis- 
qualification of mine had at first troubled 
me, but I soon found that it would have 
made no difference. A moment’s inspec- 
tion had convinced Freya that I was a 
“tenderfoot” inall matters relating to Vid- 
da travel. Therefore, she thought herself 
justified in ignoring all my wishes, and 
judging what was best for both of us. 
Several times, my pride being hurt by this 
decision of hers, I made a feeble effort to 
assert my dignity and authority, when 
Freya would pause, turn her head and 
look me in the eye with an expression 
which said clearly — “Come, now, who 
knows most about this kind of thing— 

‘you or I?” and really, after that, there 
was nothing to be said. 

Then there was a pack-horse, a very 
good one in his way, but hardly “one of 


us.” I chose a Norwegian saddle for 
Freya, just like the top of a child’s high 
chair. In this wide, roomy seat, one sits 
sideways on the horse’s back, with both 
feet resting on a small shelf of wood, 
which serves as a stirrup. 

It was a perfect day when Freya and 
I left Fosslé. The sun shone warm and 
clear, and a spicy, sweet smell arose from 
the rain-soaked moss and heather. Dur- 
ing the first part of the day the trail was 
too difficult for riding. Freya led the way 
willingly enough ; the pack-horse follow- 
ed under Ole’s guidance, and I brought 
up the rear, not being accustomed to the 
rough way. 

After two hours of wearisome plod- 
ding through marshes and over rocks of 
the steep declivities, we reached higher 
barren ground, and, as we climbed to the 
northward, we saw splendid views of the 
distant glacier, the Hardanger Jokul. 

About one o’clock we reached a saeter, 
or mountain dairy, placed in a sheltered 
nook between the crags, where the grass 
grew fine and green. The only other sae- 
ter I had ever seen was on the Dovre- 
fjeld, in another part of Norway, which 
was a good-sized four-roomed cabin, with 
white sanded floors strewn with juniper 
twigs, and everything as neat as possible. 

With this delectable day in mind, the 
Vidda saeter was a great disappointment. 
It was a rough little affair of turf and 
stones, with mud floor, no furniture but 
a bunk in one corner, and a small bench; 
no light but that which came in from the 
open chimney-place, where a large kettle 
of cheese was simmering. A sleepy-eyed 
girl rose from the bed as we entered, and 
heated some milk for us over a fire of 
dwarf birch twigs. A small room opened 
out of the one we were in, and there the 
milk and cheese were kept, and on the 
back side of the bunk, among the rough 
peasant coverlids, we saw the great cakes 
of “gammel ost,” or old cheese, placed 
there to ripen during the summer months 
—not an attractive sight to one fond of 
gammel ost. 

The life of these saeter girls is not an 
easy one. They remain upon the Vidda 
for about three months, living alone in 
these wretched shelters of turf and stone. 
There is butter and cheese to be made, the 
cows to be milked, the saeter work done, 
and dwarf birch and juniper cut and dried 
for fuel, and brought from a long dis- 
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tance. We drank our milk with much en- 
joyment, smoky and flavored with birch 
leaves though it was, and soon after start- 
ed on our way again. 

We climbed up and down the barren 
hills, forded streams, and passed over the 
rocky uplands where the snow lay in the 
hollows, and where the only vegetation 
was the crisp reindeer moss, and beds of 
bright-eyed Alpine pinks and gentians. 
Then, as the sun sank low, we entered the 
shallow valley of the Bjor. Here are a 
number of saeters some distance apart, 
built of lichen-covered rocks, and roofed 
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I looked at the tiny one-roomed hut, and 
reflected that we had no other quarters 
for the night. But one must expect rude 
quarters in Vidda travel, and I explained 
to the occupants that I had “roughed it” 
in America, and would not mind, if they 
didn’t. So we had supper together in the 
most amicable fashion, and I heard tales 
of big trout and fine fishing to be had on 
some lakes near the center of the plateau. 

After supper, I went over to the saeter 
where Ole’s two daughters, Britta and 
Karen, and his little boy, Hans, lived dur- 
ing the summer months. Britta was call- 





Where Solid Comfort Reigns. 


with green sod, harmonizing so perfectly 
with the surrounding turf and boulders 
that it was with difficulty that one could 
detect them. Sometimes it was the open 
door which made a dark accent and at- 
tracted the eye, or the blue smoke that 
curled slowly from the mossy chimney in 
the still air of the valley. 

At last, not far away, we saw Ole’s sae- 
ter and the refuge hut. As we approach- 
ed, some ponies were seen feeding not far 
away, and Ole said: “There are people in 
the refuge hut, maybe three or four hunts- 
men.” I thought some long thoughts as 


ing home the cows. At the door of the 
saeter she stood, with head raised and 
throat bare, sending her fresh young voice 
ringing far across the wild rocky slopes 
of the Vidda.’ 

It was no peaceful pasture-land that 
stretched around the saeter. The snow- 
flecked hills looked dark and forbidding, 
outlined against the level golden bars of 
the west. Violet mists were creeping up 
their rugged sides, and a cold breath of 
air stole up the valley, bearing with it a 
wild northern odor of peat and moss and 
dwarf birch. The great spaces and the 
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silence oppressed me, and Britta’s coax- 
ing voice was a welcome sound as she 
again took up the refrain, summoning 
from their rocky feeding grounds Gold- 
en Rose, Roseleaf, Mountain Rose, and 
the other cows, all of the rose family. 
Chilled with the evening air, | went back 
to the refuge hut, where Ole had made a 
fire of birch twigs on the high, raised 
hearthstone. 

Then I unpacked my traps at the hut, 
and with a large shawl and ‘“‘thumbtacks,” 
screened off one bunk from public view, 
and, within its shelter, crawled into my 
sleeping bag of reindeer skins. Ole, as 
“chaperon,’ slept on the floor by the fire- 
side, and soon a peaceful silence fell upon 
the rough hut. 

We were all up early on the following 
morning—the hunters bound for the Vor- 
ingfos, on their homeward journey. I 
wanted to catch some trout, and Ole was 
to hunt up a herd of 1,000 semi-domesti- 
cated reindeer, known to be grazing some- 
where in the neighborhood, and bring it 
down for me to see. 

During a long journey to Arctic Amer- 
ica, the year before, I had become much 
interested in the subject of reindeer, not 
only our two native species, the Barren 
Ground and the Woodland reindeer, but 
the domesticated variety of Siberia and 
Lapland. I had heard of Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson’s plan to introduce the Siberian 
deer into Alaska for the benefit of the 
starving Eskimos, and the doctor had 
asked me to take some measurements of 
the Norwegian animals, to see how they 
compared in size with those from Siberia. 

Within the last twelve or fifteen years 
the domesticated reindeer have been 
brought from Lapland to the high moun- 
tain lands of Southern Norway. Their 
owners do not depend upon the herds for 
entire support, as do the Lapps and Finns, 
but still they make a good profit by the 
sale of the skins, horns, and meat. The 
deer are never milked, but are tended like 
sheep on the distant Fjelds, the herd be- 
ing owned by four or five farmers, who 
live in the lower country, and take turns 
in sending a man to watch them. They 
require less care than sheep, and afford a 
larger profit, as the latter must be fed 
‘luring the long Norwegian winters, while 
the deer live out all the year without shel- 
ter, scraping away the snow which covers 
the moss and lichens. 


It was late in the afternoon when I 
heard Hans cry out “Ransdyerne!’’ (the 
reindeer ) pointing towards one of the hills 
back of the hut. There I saw a great 
crawling mass of brown and gray objects, 
looking as if a slowly moving avalanche 
of Vidda rocks was descending upon us. 
As it approached, I could see the tossing 
horns, and hear a confused mingling of 
sound, cries of the herdsmen, the grunt- 
ing of the tired fawns, which sounded like 
that made by a pig when he meditatively 
digs his way down some country lane, and 
the peculiar crackling of the large, elastic 
hoofs, which open when the foot is placed 
upon the ground, and close when it is 
raised. It was delightful to see the fawns 
take refreshment as the herd came to rest 
near me. Down they plumped, like so 
many lambs, on their knees, their funny 
white tails wagging supreme satisfaction 
at the rate of five hundred wags to the 
minute. 

Hans, who had a bag of salt, began’*to 
sing a quaint old Norsk tune, with which 
the herdsmen call the deer together, and 
at once they came crowding up about him, 
with their long necks outstretched, their 
eyes protruding,and with many backward 
starts of alarm. I succeeded in coaxing 
two shabby old does up to take salt from 
my hand, but most of the deer were very 
timid, not being accustomed to the sight 
of a woman’s dress. 

We left the Bjor hut early next morn- 
ing, with a high, cold wind blowing, and 
the clouds hanging low. Freya was re- 
luctant to leave the sheltered saeter lands. 
She disapproved of my trip from begin- 
ning to end. It was a new experience for 
her. She understood (and despised) the 
manner of the tourist, whom she was 
perpetually carrying from the excursion 
steamers to see the Voringfos. She com- 
prehended, also, her fortnightly visit to 
the saeter, to carry provisions and bring 
back butter and cheese to the valley, but 
what this small person meant by leaving 
the beaten tracks, and going off into the 
wild Vidda, was a problem too deep for 
her sagacity. Being a pony of principle, 
she did her duty without serious objec- 
tion; but being also a feminine pony, she 
showed her impatience in a score of airy 
affectations. 

We crossed the Bjor early in the after- 
noon, and arrived at a small “fiskebod,” 
or fisherman’s hovel, on a barren height 
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above one of the numerous Vidda lakes. 
There we found an old man, living a soli- 
tary life, seeing no one for weeks, fishing 
in the lakes for the great Alpine trout, 
and salting them down for winter use. 
The rough shelter was welcome enough, 
for 1 was chilled with our long ride, and 
a storm was sweeping down upon us. 

The old man seemed glad to see us. He 
brought out a five-pound trout, caught 
that morning in the lake, and boiled it for 
our lunch. Then with a bit of newspaper 
for a plate, and a “tol knife” serving as 
both knife and fork, I curled up on a 
stone before the open fireplace and made 
a good meal. The old man listened eager- 
ly to Ole’s report of news frem the Fjord, 
and the men talked steadily on in the 
sing-song cadence of the Norse tongue, 
while the wind howled furiously around 
the fiskebod, and blew down the chimney 
in gusts, scattering theashes on the hearth. 

We had to reach Sandhang, the next 
refuge hut, that night, and the rain was 
already splashing down in great drops as 
we said good-by to the old man. A piti- 
less icy blast drove the rain full in our 
faces, and I could not walk fast enough to 
keep warm, for the wind almost carried 
me off my feet. There was nothing to do 
but to huddle into as small a heap as pos- 
sible, and, with bowed head and closed 
mouth, bear it as well as one could, leav- 
ing Freya to take care of me. She, all her 
airs and graces gone, toiled on patiently 
and faithfully through the long afternoon. 

As I looked out now 
and then from under 
the shelter of my capu- 
chin, I saw always the 
same sight — gray, an- 
gry clouds, gray hills, 
over which the gray 
mists were sweeping, 
and long stretches of 
gray Alpine lakes, the 
surface of the water 
gleaming with flashes 
of foam. 

How welcome Ole’s 
cheerful voice was 
breaking in upon a 
half-stupor from cold 
and fatigue, telling me 
that Sandhang was in 
sight! I looked up, and 
saw on the shores of 
Normandslaagen, in a 


waste of rocks and moss, a small cabin of 
boards, and a fiskebod where a fisherman, 
Sylvest Koamme, lived during the sum- 
mer months. 

We spent the night at Sandhang, and 
the next morning left even this slight link 
with the outside world, and started on, 
over the highest land of the plateau, a 
country desolate beyond expression, but 
charming in color. 

“Monotonous, dreary and uninterest- 
ing,” I had heard. the Vidda called; but 
as I surveyed the beauty of its changing 
color, I thought of the line: “God leaves 
no spot of earth unglorified.” 

Our stopping place for that night 
was at the shooting camp of a party of 
young Scotchmen. Our only alternative 
was the wretched hovel of a Lapp rein- 
deer herder some distance further on, and 
I decided, though with some misgiving, 
to ask for shelter at the camp. 

Our journey the next day was to be 
the hardest of all; ten and a half hours’ 
travel to the first gaard on the southern 
borders of the Vidda—that of Lars Ber- 
nanuten. We rose early at the shooting 
camp, said good-by to our kind hosts, 
and started with the Lapp as a guide. A 
strange little creature, he was, dressed in 
true Lapp costume, and carrying on his 
back a great pouch of reindeer skin; and 
an old-fashioned gun in a reindeer skin 
case. Long tufts of faded hair showed 
from under his cap of hair seal, and skin, 
eyes, and dress were the same neutral tint, 
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like the dried moss of the Vidda. As I 
looked at this gnome-like little figure 
skimming lightly over the ground ahead 
of me, and then at the wild surroundings, 
I felt as if I were part of an old Norse 
fairy tale. 

That day we passed over the barrenest 
region on the Vidda. As far as the eye 
could reach, rocks, nothing but rocks ev- 
erywhere—almost all traces of vegetation 
had disappeared. Onlyadark green mould 
and occasional tufts of the reindeer leaf 
growing in the little hollows. Immense 
boulders were outlined against the sky, 
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looking like the relics of some old Druid 
worship. A bitter wind swept from the 
snow fields of the Hankili mountains far 
off to the northwest. We ate our lunch 
sitting under the shelter of some over- 
hanging crags, and after the ponies had 
rested an hour or so, started on our way 
again. There was no trail—right over the 
hills we went, and through the marshes, 
shortening the distance in every possible 
way to enable us to reach the difficult de- 
scent to Bernanuten before the twilight 
came. 

At last, just at dusk, we reached the 
crest of a high hill, and, looking down 
over the rocky ledges, saw far below us 
the sodded roofs of the, Gaard of Ber- 


nanuten.We could hear the call of the sae- 
ter girls, and in the still clear air arose the 
voices of the farmer and his wife, who 
sat outside the gaard door churning, and 
wondering at the visitors who were de- 
scending upon them. In the fast failing 
light, we had a difficult scramble down 
the hill. The man took the horses one by 
one, while Ole helped me to slip down the 
steep rocks and over the deep miry holes 
between. 

When we reached the bottom, covered 
with mud and quite tired out, we had a 
pleasant welcome from Lars Bernanuten 
and his wife. They opened the door of a 
small, two-roomed log cabin, a short dis- 
tance from the farm-house, and soon sent 
a good fire crackling up the three-corner- 
ed chimney. Fladbrod, milk, and dried 
mutton, tough and tasteless, were all they 
could give us to eat. The day had been a 
hard one, and it was pleasant to see a bed 
once more. 

The Bernanuten place was only a “grass 
farm,” too cold for even potatoes to grow. 
Hay-making was in progress, and the air 
was filled with a fragrance like that of 
sweet clover. Rough and bleak though it 
was, the farm seemed pleasant enough af- 
ter the barren Vidda. 

All next day we traveled steadily down- 
wards, passing the timber limit, and see- 
ing once more the dusky pine forests and 
fertile meadows. Just before dark, Ole 
pointed to the valley below, and there I 
could distinguish, between the masses of 
foliage, a curving white line. It was a 
post road, something I had not seen for 
more than five weeks. 

An hour after, we arrived at a farm- 
house, where Ole borrowed a stolkjaerre, 
or country cart. We loaded our traps be- 
hind, took off Freya’s saddle, and put her 
in harness, and were soon fairly flying 
along the smooth road towards a farm- 
house, where we expected to pass the 
night. 

It was quite dark by this time, and the 
rain poured down steadily, but the white 
road could be followed easily. 

By seven o'clock, we had left the farm- 
house, and were spinning down the road 
again—an exhilarating drive in the fra- 
grant, pine-scented air. There was a little 
inn farther on, where we knew we could 
have a dinner, a real dinner, once more; 
and our journey ended in a cozy, clean 
inn. 
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TWO-YEAR-OLD RACING IN AMERICA 


AND THE TWO-YEAR-OLDS OF 1900. 


By W. H. Rowe. 


()': of the most convincing proofs 


of the sportsmanship, sentiment, 

and true love of the thorough- 

bred which lie at the very heart of the rac- 
ing world is to be found in the fresh in- 
fusion of interest which each season’s 
crop of two-year-olds contributes to the 
“Sport of Kings.” However important 
and interesting the various series of 
struggles between the equine “old friends” 
may have been, the return of spring is in- 
variably eagerly awaited by the followers 
of the turf, because it brings in its annual 
round a new generation of race horses. 
These “new friends” are always wel- 
comed with open arms, so to speak, and 
their own merits, as well as their com- 
parative merits with the youngsters of 
preceding seasons, invariably furnish top- 
ics of debate and opinion which are ever 
old—and yet, at the same time, ever new. 
It easily follows from all this, as well 
as from considerably more which might 
be written along the same lines, that the 
two-year-olds of 1900 possess, as a class, 
features of the utmost importance as well 
as of the greatest interest to all lovers of 
the thoroughbred. The exact status of 
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two-year-old racing upon our American 
turf is also a prominent consideration in 
this connection, and possibly the most 
vital matter in the whole department of 
our turf activity and policy is to be here 
found and criticised. 


In a word, no consideration of the two- 
year-olds of 1900—or of any other year, 
for that matter—can possibly be under- 
taken without a preliminary protest—and 
an earnest one, too—against the undue 
prominence which the racing of the ju- 
veniles has been given upon the American 
turf. We race our two-year-olds too 





Irritable. 


often. Instead of the juvenile form be- 
ing merely the threshold of a horse’s rac- 
ing career, which is all it should be, it is 
in far too many instances virtually the 
sum and measure of his achievements. 
Rangy, growing colts, who would in any 
other country be allowed ample time to 
mature and yet their real strength before 
being seriously put at the downright busi- 
ness of racing, are here given a hurried 
preparation and sent to the post just as 
early and about as often in their two-year- 
old form as lies within the skill and power 
of their managers. Why? Simply because 
our American racing associations persist 
in offering the majority of their valuable 
events for horses of this age. 

In no other country does such a policy 
obtain. England, the true home and cita- 
del of the thoroughbred, has many turf- 
men who regard her two-year-old racing 
as carried to excess. Perhaps they are 
correct in their belief, for she certainly 
has a long array of events for the juve- 
niles, and many of these are of really 
tempting value. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, England’s most valuable turf events 
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are for seniors. The richest two-year-old 
prize is guaranteed at only £5,000, where- 
as the Epsom Derby for three-year-olds is 
£6,000. Then, too, the most valuable two- 
year-old events rarely exceed £2,500, 
whereas there are several three-year-old 





Commando. 
fixtures which invariably exceed this 
amount. Beyond all this, we have the 


three great £10,000 races, each guaran- 
teed to be worth that amount, in which 
the two-year-olds have no part or parcel. 
Does not all this demonstrate that En- 
gland’s turf policy is plainly calculated to 
cause a horse’s supreme efforts to be re- 
served for his three-year-old, or even 
later, career? 

America, however, directly fosters the 
racing of two-year-olds. The most valu- 
able turf event of the year, the Futurity 
Stakes, is for the youngsters, and far too 
large a proportion of our other prizes go 
in the same direction. The result is that 
our two-year-olds are raced entirely too 
early and much too often, and this, being 
especially true of the better class, consti- 
tutes a genuine detriment to the Amer- 
ican thoroughbred. The “rush and ruin” 
policy develops bad tempers, impaired 
growth, and other direct disadvantages to 
the horses as individuals, and, as has just 
been said, to the thoroughbred itself. If 
England’s two-year-old policy merits 
criticism, surely that of America calls for 
nothing short of condemnation and ear- 
nest protest. 

The two-year-old racing of 1900, espe- 
cially that which has come under the per- 
sonal observation of the writer, upon our 
Jockey Club race-courses in the vicinity 
of New York, has been of really good 
class and great interest. The chief criti- 
cism to be made of the various stake 


events, however, is that their conditions in 
too many cases impose a weight penalty 
upon winners and an allowance to non- 
winners, the result being to almost 
“anchor” the former. The Messrs. 
Keene’s Tommy Atkins and the Messrs. 
Fleischmann’s Bonnibert and_ Irritable 
were thus overweighted in their races at 
Brooklyn and Coney Island by reason of 
penalties earned at Morris Park. A penal- 
ty upon winners is thoroughly allowable, 
if not imperative, in almost every stake 
event after the season is well under way. 
Another justifiable way in which to at- 
tempt to equalize matters is by granting a 
concession to non-winners. But the com- 
bination of a penalty and allowance in the 
same event produces a gap which the top- 
weights are practically unable to span. 
It should be added, however, that there is 
a tendency to remedy this evil from year 
to year, and we shall doubtless soon wit- 
ness a more satisfactory state of affairs in 
this direction. 

The two-year-olds which have contest- 
ed the important events of the American 
turf during the first halt of the racing 
season of 1900 may be justly described as 
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comparing favorably in class with those 
of almost any past year of history. The 
comparative merits of the horses of dif- 
ferent years or decades must always be 
more or less a matter of purely personal 
opinion, and it is therefore an easy task 
to create an argument along these lines 
whenever turf topics are up for discussion 
in an assemblage of lovers of the “Sport 
of Kings.” It is not often that verdicts 
of a fairly unanimous nature are reached 
under these circumstances, but it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the general 
conclusion regarding the juveniles of the 
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present year is none too favorably ex- 
pressed in the foregoing estimate. On 
several occasions which have come under 
my personal knowledge, the fields for the 
important stakes have undergone a thor- 
ough and critical inspection from expert 
judges, and the impressions been invari- 
ably and unanimously complimentary. 
Tommy Atkins (imp. Masetto—Que- 
sal), Bonnibert (Albert—Bonnie Ola), 
and Irritable (Iroquois—Toribera) have 
already been mentioned as the principal 
stake-winners at Morris Park, where also 
Mr. Arthur Featherstone’s Black Fox 
(imp. St. George—Marie Jansen) showed 
remarkable speed and class upon the oc- 
casion of his only appearance. At Brook- 
lyn and Sheepshead Bay, however, we 
may fairly describe high-class honors as 
won by Hon. W. C. Whitney’s Prince 
Charles (imp. Loyalist—Yorkville Belle) 
and Elkhorn ( Belvidere—Elkhorn Lass), 
Messrs. Fleischmann’s Blues (Sir Dix- 
on—Bonnie Blue II.), Mr. C. Littlefield’s 
Watercolor (imp. Watercress—Sabrina ) 
and Sweet Lavender (imp. Goldfinch— 
Lydia), and Mr. B. F. Clyde’s Dublin 
(imp. Atheling—Wild Honey). Mr. G. 
B. Morris’s Golden Age (imp. Golden 
Garter—Nonage), Mr. R. T. Wilson, 
Jr.'s, The Parader (Longstreet—Pre- 
tense), and Mr. Whitney’s Holstein 
(Hanover—Anna Gray) appear to also 
deserve mention as among the thoroughly 
good performers at these courses; while 
the Messrs. Keene’s Olympian (Domino 
—Belle of Maywood) and Mr. W. M. 
Barrick’s Criterion (Faraday — Alta 
Blue), although suffering defeat upon 
each of their respective débutant appear- 
ances, gave promise of eventually devel- 
oping into winners of really high class. 
The Sheepshead Bay meeting, how- 
ever, introduced what is probably “the 
two-year-old of the year” in Mr. James 
R. Keene’s Commando, a son of Domino 
and Emma C. The present conditions of 
juvenile racing are singularly different 
from those which prevailed a decade or so 
ago. Then it frequently happened that 
the colt of the year was not developed 
until well along in the summer, during 
the extended meeting at Monmouth Park, 
New Jersey. Salvator and Potomac may 
be cited as prominent examples of this. 
In later years, however, the earlier stakes 
have been increased in value and impor- 
tance, and soit is not surprising that such 





as Domino, Requital, and Hamburg, for 
instance, were early seen with “colors up.” 

Thus it was, too, that Commando made 
his début in June at Sheepshead Bay. I 
shall never forget the impression which 
he then made upon me. The nearest ap- 
proach to it had been my first sight of El 
Rio Rey, in 1889, but, while “El Rio” im- 
pressed one as being more like a formida- 
ble three-year-old than a juvenile, Com- 
mando is for all the world like a really 
tremendous four-year-old. Standing fully 
16.1, he is of such admirable racing pro- 
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portions and symmetry that his tremen- 
dous size and muscular development are 
hardly appreciable until he is seen in com- 
pany with other really large two-year- 
olds, all of whom he simply “looks like 
carrying,” as our English cousins would 
put it. Asa matter of fact, Commando is 
out by himself in individuality among all 
the stake-winners which I have been con- 
sidering, although they in themselves 
compare favorably in class, as has been 
said, with the juveniles of almost any 
year of our history. This surely prepares 
the way for the statement that Commando 
holds a remarkably high place in my esti- 
mation, and hence I may as well add to 
this the expression of my belief that no 
two-year-old upon earth is to-day his 
equal, let alone his superior, and that few 
champions of any preceding year the 
world over have equaled or exceeded his 
superb class. : 
Commando will probably go to En- 
gland, whither Prince Charles has already 
preceded him. Both are of really high 
class, and Mr. Whitney’s rangy colt, it is 
to be hoped, will not ultimately suffer 
from having been raced early at both 
Morris Park and Gravesend. There is 
considerable dissatisfaction among the 
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general run of American turfmen because 
colts of this class are occasionally sent 
across the water after showing high form 
here. As a matter of business as well as 
sportsmanship, however, who can justly 
blame their owners for trying to win with 
them the more valuable as well as inter- 
nationally honorable events which En- 
gland’s turf offers, and which have so 
feeble a parallel at home? Were our own 
conditions revised, with less money of- 
fered for the two-year-olds and more for 
the seniors, these foreign campaigns 
might eventually be greatly curtailed, if 
not entirely abandoned. 

The Western division of the American 
turf may be said to present somewhat bet- 
ter conditions of two-year-old racing than 
the Eastern, if only in the fact that the 
value of the Juvenile prizes does not so 
thoroughly outdo the others. This applies 
with most force to 
the “Middle West” 
division. In Califor- 
nia, however, they 
have two-year-old 
racing far too early in 
the season, and it was 
to me most exasper- 
ating to read of Mr. 
B. Schreiber’s flying 
filly Sofala (Balgow- 
an — Apozea) being 
sent out for a long se- 
quence of races be- 
fore May 1, actually 
beginning her racing 
career on January 6! This early forcing 
of two-year-olds is the worst result of the 
winter and spring racing season on the 
Pacific Coast, and it is a tendency of the 
turf which is to be viewed with feelings 
of unmixed regret. 

The Middle West is not without sin in 
this direction, for the youngsters are early 
at work at New Orleans. As a whole, 
however, this division of the American 
turf is to be complimented upon an evi- 
dent disposition to make more of three- 
year-old than two-year-old racing, and its 
tendency toward Derbies rather than 
Futurities is thoroughly commendable. 
As a matter of fact, however, the two- 
year-olds are even here raced too fre- 
quently; but, after all, this is a matter 
which will be properly regulated only—if 
ever — when a single National Jockey 
Club shall awake to the seriousness of the 
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situation and enact suitable turf legisla- 
tion, based mainly upon English lines. In 
France no two-year-old is allowed to face 
the starter before August 1, but this does 
seem a little too restrictive. Possibly May 
1 would be a very beneficial compromise 
upon which we Americans might agree, 
for, after all, our English cousins appear 
to let their youngsters start their work a 
little too early, at Lincoln in the last week 
of March. 

As to the best two-year-olds of the 
West, a close observer and thoroughly 
good judge expresses, in a personal letter 
to me, his preference for Mr. C. H. 
Smith’s Garry Herman (imp. Esher— 
Silk Gown), Messrs. C. G. Bennett & 
Co.’s Miss Bennett (Russell—Memoria), 
and Messrs. J. W. Schorr & Son’s Silver- 
dale (Faverdale—Golden Rod), Alard 
Scheck (Hindoo — Cherry Blossom), 
and Lady Schorr 
(imp. Esher — War 
Mantle). “The best 
lot the West has had 
in ten years,” is his 
dictum concerning 
the juveniles of 1990 
in that section, and 
it is therefore an ap- 
parently reasonable 
conclusion that the 
American thorough- 
bred is in no way 
looking back. 

It is not easy to con- 
clude this imperfect 
consideration of our two-year-olds with- 
out regretting that it has been necessary 
to write so much which savors of criticism 
and dissatisfaction. In the spirit of true 
love for the thoroughbred, however, no 
other course is possible. As was written 
at the outset, two-year-old racing—prop- 
erly conducted—means simply the thresh- 
old of a horse’s career, but with us it is 
too often the occasion of his most fre- 
quent appearances and greatest exertions. 
The tendency of these last few years is to 
go no further in this direction, however, 
and I happen to know that more than one 
turf official in high station regards the 
matter as being fully as serious as I have 
described it. It surely seems reasonable 
to hope, therefore, that the day is coming 
when needed and welcome turf legislation 
shall put the racing of two-year-olds in 
America upon a proper and beneficial basis. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S VIEW-POINT. 


By Caspar Whitney. 


In several counties, and in some States, the killing of woodcock and shore birds is legally permitted in 
this month; but in those States where protective legislation is intelligent and sympathetic, these birds, together 
with “quail,”” grouse, pheasant, “ prairie-chicken,”” and partridge, are protected for another month; that is to 


say, until September 15th at least. 


Meantime, people who eat these birds aid the game butchers and defeat 


the efforts sportsmen throughout the country are making to provide needful protection for the disappearing 


wild bird and animal life of America. 


There is nothing so 
frankly revealing the 
state and breadth of gen- 
eral ignorance on the 
subject of game protection as the idea, 
prevailing in many quarters, that the 
protection of wild animal and bird life 
is based on reasons purely sentimental, or 
is a movement which in some way re- 
dounds to the especial advantage of the 
sportsman. 

True it is that the making of game 
laws and the creation of a sentiment 
favoring the proper protection of wild 
animal and bird life have become facts 
through the ceaseless efforts of sports- 
men. That, however, is only because the 
sportsman, using the term in its highest 
sense, is a superior man in both the keen- 
ness of his perception and in the quality 
of his sentiment. He is stirred by the 
beauties of nature, and actuated by the 
love of fair play for the “free people” of 
the earth. The gun and the rod are not 
necessary to sportsmanly instincts. Every 
ian with wholesome humane sentiments 
isa sportsman. The love of birds should 
be a part of kindergarten instruction. 


Popular Ignorance 
Concerning 
Game Protection. 


All men are concerned in the 
The ; : ; 
n protection of bird and animal 
Short-sighted lif d : h . 
Farmer, Ute, and in the preservation 
- of our forests, whether or not 
it interests them. And there is no class 
whose material prosperity is so intimate- 
ly connected with game protection as the 
farmers, who, stubborn enough in their 
darkness, are the most persistent enemies 
of righteous protective legislation. Usu- 
ally the farmer is actuated by unreason- 


ing stupidity, but oftentimes he reveals 
a vicious opposition that is hard to ex- 
plain except on the count of crass igno- 
rance. There is a type of farmer who 
looks upon all protective and preservative 
legislation touching our fauna and flora, 
as a direct and impertinent curtailment of 
his personal liberty by “them city fellers.” 

I have been amazed by letters I have re- 
ceived from the West—Iowa, to be partic- 
ular—telling me of instances where farm- 
ers had actually organized parties and 
gone afield early in the season, killing the 
half-grown birds, so that there might be 
none left for the “city fellers” when the 
legitimate season opened ! 

O dull-witted yokels, not to know that 
you were injuring none so much as your- 
selves! 

The preservation of the forests means 
undiminished rainfall,and even crops ; the 
protection of wild bird and animal life 
distributes among the country folk, di- 
rectly and indirectly, thousands of dollars 
of which they would not otherwise reap 
the benefit. The protection of insectivo- 
rous birds, for example, is absolutely nec- 
essary to insure satisfying returns in the 
orchard and garden. Statistics prove 
that in those sections where protection is 
least, fruit is worm-eaten and poorest. 

As for the gulls—simple, economical 
considerations make it almost imperative 
that they be saved; they are the scaven- 
gers of our harbors, and of incalculable 
sanitary value. 

Indeed, it may be accepted as a general 
rule that invariably there is sound judg- 
ment back of a proper sentiment, 
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Yet, with these convincing 
facts ever before them, it is 
remarkable how slowly 
needed legislative protection 
makes its way. What with 
the yokels, and the politicians, and the 
gunners who go afield merely to “kill 
something,” sportsmen have a constant 
struggle, not only to make new laws, but 
to enforce and better the old ones. 


Long Island 


a 
Pot-Hunters’ 
Haven. 





Photo by N. L. Stebbins. 
Malcolm Whitman, 


U. S. Lawn Tennis Champion. 


The indifference, active or passive, of 
the untutored bucolic savage may be at 
least partially comprehended, but how are 
we to understand the indifference of in- 
telligent and educated communities ? 

Take Long Island, for example; per- 
haps no section has a higher average of 
intelligence, yet none seems more indiffer- 
ent to the protection of its bird life. On 
the other hand, Long Island has a back- 
country native settlement which is prob- 
ably unequaled for its mental density. 
The latter class appears to dominate, be- 
cause the intelligence of the island con- 
cerns itself only with its polo, or its lawn 
tennis, or its golf, or its club. As a re- 
sult, Long Island, at the very center of 
American intelligence and culture and 


progress, is far and away the most back- 
ward in the protection of its woodlands 
and wild animal life of any section in the 
United States where intelligence rules; 
and there are but few of the outlying dis- 
tricts of this great country that exhibit 
less regard in this particular. 

As a pot-hunters’ retreat, Long Island 
is a field of exceptional promise and pop- 
ularity ; but as a community safeguarding 
its birds and trees, it is a shameless fail- 
ure. 

You may in Long Island kill ducks in 
the spring, woodcock in midsummer, and 
shore birds, considerably before the legit- 
imate season in States where legislation 
is both intelligent and sympathetic. 


It has been with great gratifica- 
tionand joy that sportsmen have 
noted, in the angling season now 
drawing to a close, the lesser prominence 
of that offensive creature, the record 
fisherman. He is another type of what is 
homelily called the “game hog.” He is, 
indeed, several varieties of that repulsive 
beast, each more virulent than its fellow. 

He is by no means an extinct species, 
but there is much to be truly thankful for 
in the fact that he is diminishing in num- 
bers, as every succeeding season attests. 
And I am quite convinced that the refusal 
of the higher-class sport papers to give 
publicity to unsportsmanlike exploits has, 
more than anything else, influenced this 
decrease. 

Formerly these big catches were writ- 
ten up and published far and wide— 
sometimes to advertise certain sections, 
more often to gratify the thirst for indi- 
vidual notoriety. But improvement in 
this respect is marked. Not that there 
are no record fishermen left, but they are 
growing fewer, and meanwhile they are 
outlawed, just as are the pot- and the 
mug-hunters. 

Even the railroads have largely ceased 
to announce big catches at resorts along 
their lines, and are exerting thereby a 
tremendous influence for the good. 


Record 
Fisherman. 


I am always amused by the 


ba? — serious mien of anglers and 

a the learned talk they permit 

oe themselves whenever and 
Delusion. 


wherever the fly, with its in- 
numerable variations, comes under dis- 
cussion, According to the public ut- 
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terances of the angling seer, for every one 
of the countless varieties of the fly the 
fish has a distinct humor, and the condi- 
tions an appropriate setting. But, be- 
tween ourselves, this statement may be 
classed as largely good-humored, harm- 
lessly intended buncombe. 

As a matter of fact, there are about a 
dozen standard flies that are really all the 
average angler need ever think of carry- 
ing, despite the many of fancy and at- 
tractive tying. 

Speaking broadly, the killing quality of 
the lure depends on atmospheric condi- 
tions, size of fly, and its manipulation ; it 
being always remembered, as a basis, to 
use a bright fly on a dark day, and a dark 
fly on a bright day. 


The athletic invasion of En- 
gland and France, beginning at 
the English championships and 
ending at the Paris Exposition 
games, was a triumphant tour 
for the Americans from first to last. 
In the aggregate, the several American 
teams represented the very best of our 
athletes, and their success was not unex- 
pected. 

In London they won eight of the thir- 
teen English championship events; in 
Paris, out of twenty-four scratch and so- 
called world-championship events, Amer- 
ica won eighteen, England four, Hun- 
gary and France one each. The Ameri- 
can athletes, in a word, except in the 
quarter and half and distance runs, out- 
classed all those with whom they came 
into competition. This was not surprising 
on the Continent, but in England we had 
looked for closer contests. 

True, the American team, with such 
performers as Kraenzlein, Tewksbury, 
Duffey, Jarvis, Long, Boardman, Prin- 
stein, Ewry, Baxter, and Johnson, was 
one of exceptional strength—such a one, 
indeed, as is not to be gathered every 
year, even in the United States. But even 
with men of lesser prowess, America 
must still have proved an overwhelming 
victor, for the superiority of the style and 
form of our representatives was entirely 
convincing of American pre-eminence in 
track games. England’s poor showing, in 
plain fact, was something of a revelation, 
and it looks as if the betting evil, and the 
low ethical status which has prevailed in 
club athletics for so long, were finally 
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sapping its vitality. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge represent the best of English ath- 
letics in performance and in amateur sta- 
tus. Club athletics are neither prosperous 
nor entirely wholesome. 

In this connection, I resent, as utterly 
unjust and in most offensive taste, a very 
sly but perfectly obvious insinuation, in 
the English paper Land and Water, 
against the amateur status of the Ameri- 
can team. When it comes to viewing the 
conquerors of vanquished English ath- 
letes—which means America—the ath- 
letic editors of Land and Water and the 
Field invariably disclose an astigmatic 
eye. 

What a pity it is that the Englishman, 
who is such a thorough sportsman in so 
many respects, should permit his press, 
on almost every occasion, to write him 
down as a very bad loser! 


Outside of the universities, 


i English athletes are espe- 
Somnolence cially poor in field events: 


many club grounds have no 
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hurdles or jumping pits for the pole-vault 
and high jump; there is not this season 
an English high-jumper to do 6 feet; a 
shot-putter to reach 40 feet; a hammer- 
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thrower to excel 115; while in pole-vault- 
ing, although allowed to climb the pole, 
none has beaten toft. 6in. Two men 
—Vassall and Leggett—have done 23 
feet in the broad jump, but all the rest 
are not good for more than 22 feet. If it 
were not for Ireland—with its famous trio, 
Horgan, Kiely, and Newburn—British 
field figures would be but little above me- 
diocrity. Their sprinters are barely first- 
class, and, although they have one or two 
really good middle-distance men, the 
average is far below that of America. In 
distance-running, England is pre-emi- 
nent, and this is largely explained by the 
popularity of cross-country clubs. 


Although England’s secondary 
position in track athletics is due 
not so much to retrogression as 
to American improvement, yet 
it is also true that England has 
literally stood still. 

Nor can America’s present superiority 
be accounted for by the usual English ex- 
planation—that “Americans make a busi- 
ness of their preparation for sporting 
contests.” As comparing English and 
American university athletics, that ex- 
planation is true; but as between Ameri- 
can and English club athletics it is not 
sound. On the contrary, English club 
athletes, in many instances, make ath- 
letics so much of a business that they are 
managed by book-makers; some devote 
practically their entire time to prepara- 
tion; all of them employ every means at 
hand in fitting for contests. And what I 
am here writing is not second-hand in- 
formation, but the result of personal 
study and investigation in England. 

No; it is not that America makes a 
“business” of her athletic preparation 
but it is that England does not know how. 
Now, ignoring incidentals and details, 
and cutting straight to the heart of the 
question, the basic reasons for this are 
two: (1) Englishmen are inherently 
slow ; (2) they are sure they “know it all.” 
They are strong, persistent, thorough, 
courageous—qualities that long have kept 
them the superior race across the Atlan- 
tic; but in the American they encounter 
an opponent who not only has all these 
qualities, but has also, in addition, alert- 
ness, finesse, mobility. Splendid courage 
and dogged plugging are not of them- 
selves sufficient to scoring on either the 
athletic or the battle field. 


Why 
America 
Defeats 
England. 


The national temper which puts a stiff 
non-revolving handle into the hands of 
the 16-pound hammer-thrower is the 
same which uselessly silhouettes its offi- 
cers against the sky-line as pot-shot of- 
ferings to the enemy’s sharpshooters. 
Both are a needless sacrifice of power and 
skill and material, and in neither case is 
the game being played adroitly or to the 
full of the contestants’ strength. 

In his respect for orthodoxy, the En- 
glishman is really a fanatic. 


There is no occasion for surprise 
at the wretched management of 
the Paris games; it was quite to 
P be expected, and must have been 

_— by those in wt 

Games, 1oreseen even by those in whom 

the idea of the games as an adver- 
tising medium ruled strong. Yet the bad 
faith exhibited by the French Exposition 
Committee, it must be acknowledged, 
came as a shock. It was adding insult to 
injury. That the American officials, were 
none too careful in their preliminary scru- 
tiny of the conditions under which the 
games were to be held, has become appar- 
ent. There is no doubt that the prospect 
of a Paris junketing was, as our distin- 
guished fellow-countryman Vance 
Thompson would say, “sib” to their souls. 
It seems now that the American repre- 
sentative had seen but two members of 
the Committee when his cable, that there 
would be no Sunday games, allayed dis- 
quietude on this side, and enabled all the 
teams to set sail. 

All, save the Pennsylvania, George- 
town,and New York Athletic Club teams, 
had been definitely instructed by their 
faculties, before sailing, not to partici- 
pate in Sunday games. That George- 
town and the N. Y. A. C. teams were not 
so instructed is not surprising—indeed, 
we should have been quite astonished had 
they been so instructed ; but the failure of 
the Pennsylvania faculty to act with 
Princeton, Syracuse, Chicago, Michigan, 
in this particular, provides both surprise 
and disappointment. 

To stand with Georgetown and the 
New York A. C. in not forbidding Sun- 
day competition to its athletes is a record 
that can provide no very gratifying re- 
flections for Pennsylvanians. 

Having arrived in Paris, the Ameri- 
cans exacted a promise from the French 
Committee (after the latter had previous- 
ly made and disregarded an agreement 
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for no Sunday games) that the Americans 
would be permitted to make their trials 
on Monday in events scheduled for Sun- 
day. But this promise also was broken. 

As for the track management, its like 
has not been seen outside of picnic games. 
The starting was ludicrously poor; the 
spectators swarmed over the track and 
around the contestants in the field events, 
frequently obscuring the view of the 
grand stand. The prizes were disappoint- 
ing, being, instead of the “works of art” 
advertised, decidedly inartistic bronze 
birds, silver pins and studs, walking- 
sticks, knives, and that sort of thing. 

Of course the prizes should have been 
medals. 


The regatta of the National As- 
sociation last month on the Har- 
lem River Speedway course pro- 
vided some very satisfying evi- 
dence of the improvement in 
form which is gradually making its way 
in club rowing. And yet it prompted the 
reflection of how resolutely Americans 
neglect their rowing opportunities. 

The entry list fairly represented the 
Eastern rowing section (although only 
one pair was down for the double sculls) ; 
but, with the exception of Detroit, the 
great West was unrepresented, while 
only a single came from New Orleans. 
The indifference of the West to rowing is 
somewhat curious, and quite inexplicable 
when its great natural advantages are 
considered. Among Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, there 
should be, it would seem, judged by the 
opportunities afforded, popular annual 
regattas and a widespread boating: spirit. 
Then, too, there is the entire Mississippi 
River section, and scarcely enough com- 
petitive boating life to give it name. 

Perhaps the Pacific Coast is as dull to 
its rowing opportunities as any other sec- 
tion. San Francisco and Oakland have a 
little Sunday rowing—largely by the class 
which supports Sunday picnic games, but 
at Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, 
there are unexcelled facilities, and yet the 
sport barely exists. 

At New Orleans are quite a half-dozen 
clubs, and considerable local enthusiasm, 
but it never bubbles over into an outside 
regatta ; which is passing strange consid- 
ering the frequent opportunity during 
every season, and the splendid practice 
course the local oarsmen enjoy. 


E age With all these natural advan- 
Sectional '@ges, it really is unaccount- 
Regattas. 2ble that more activity does not 
gattas. 2 ape 

result. There is more activity 
now than was apparent, say, a dozen years 
ago, but it grows so slowly and so er- 
ratically that only a careful student no- 
tices it. In some sections the interest has 
diminished, in others it has increased. For 
this reason I am opposed to making the 
splendid Speedway, or any other course, 
the permanent one for National regattas, 
as I note has been discussed. There are 
four courses in this country—New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit—which are 
unexcelled, and fairly represent the pres- 
ent active rowing sections. And it is by 
alternating the site for the annual regatta 
that much good is done the sport. 

England is cited, I see, in their support 
by those seeking to have a permanent 
course; but the conditions of the two 
countries are totally different. 

All rowing England practically boats on 
the Thames, or centers at London; while, 
in this, country, there is no rendezvous 
common to all rowing clubs. The surest 
way of developing the rowing interest is 
by encouraging sectional regattas. 


The Vesper eight which, at the 
National regatta, won the right 
to represent American club row- 
ing at the Paris regatta, the last 
of this month, is the first club eight to 
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have gone abroad since the Atalanta four 
raced the London Rowing Club four on 
the Thames in 1872, and were beaten. The 
Vesper eight is a much better crew than 
was the Atalanta four—in fact, a more 
skilful representative of American non- 
university rowing could not be sent. The 
crew consists of Edwin Hedley, bow; 
Edward Marsh, No. 2; Roscoe C. Lock- 
wood, No. 3; William J. Carr, No. 4; 
John F. Geiger, No. 5; James B. Juvenal, 
No. 6; Henry De Baecke, No. 7; John 
Exley, stroke; L. C. Abell, coxswain. The 
men are veterans, the majority of them 
scullers, and all American-born. The 
crew has won five races this year, and has 
never been defeated; its blade work is 
good, but its body work rather poor. 
However, the crew’s watermanship is ex- 
cellent, and the men get their power on 
together. I doubt if any English crew of 
merit will be found in the Paris regatta, 
but the Vesper crew should give a good 
account of itself against the Dutch and 
French crews; there are very few ama- 
teur French crews, and the Vespers 
would better look up carefully the status 
of their opponents. 


What’s Bred Lana ay 4 rude shock the 
inthe Bone amere f ssociation gave 
Com Oi amachoor” boating circles 
; he other day when it re- 
in the Flesh, : a 

used to provide ex-cham- 
pion sculler E. H. Ten Eyck with one 
free ticket to the Paris Midway for 
“father and friend.” 

Ten Eyck entered and won the Paris 
singles race at the Association’s Speed- 
way regatta. He thus earned the right 
to represent. America at the Paris inter- 
national regatta, and, at the same time, in- 
curred an obligation to go. Subsequent- 
ly, as the price of fulfilling his obligation, 
the youfig,man demanded that his father. 
the professional oarsman, and his friend 
Lewis be given transportation to Paris: 
his father as trainer, and his friend as 
partner for’a double-scull event. 

Now, sfrange as it may appear to the 
Ten Eyck family and to their local row- 
ing club, which seems to take itself very 
seriously indeed, the Association is to be 
congratulated on the absence of young 
Ten Eyck from its Paris crews. Ameri- 
can rowing is better served by oarsmen 
more amateur in spirit, if of less skill. 

Having fouled Rumohr and destroyed 
his chances in the Paris singles event, he 


declined to give the Canadian the satis- 
faction of at least another meeting in the 
champion singles, which Rumohr won by 
default. In ’97, Ten Eyck remained out 
of the National singles, in which Maguire 
was the formidable opponent, and sub- 
sequently the sporting colunins of the 
Boston papers teemed with a Ten Eyck- 
Maguire match, which was repellent with 
professional ear-marks. 

Of his being a gifted sculler there is no 
question, but every move he makes sug- 
gests the professional atmosphere, in 
which he was born and has his being. 

The Association should, without hesi- 
tation, discipline Ten Eyck by a period 
of suspension. Sportsmen are thorough- 
ly disgusted with him. On several occa- 
sions his course has been so aggravating, 
and lis spirit so manifestly professional, 
that it will be a relief when he enters, as 
no doubt he finally will, the professional 
ranks, to which he was born. He is not 
the kind of an amateur to benefit sport, 
and the sooner he is pilloried the better 
for rowing. 


Immediate action must be tak- 
en by the National Association 
to either allay or to prove the 
Siaister suspicions which reflect upon 
Wanted. the amateur status of the scull- 
er Rumohr. It is due not only 

the oarsman in question, but the Associa- 
tion itself, that prompt measures be 
adopted ; especially since the attitude of 
the Association Executive Committee has 
been somewhat strange and inconsistent. 

Rumohr is a Canadian, who came com- 
paratively recently to New York and 
joined one of the Harlem River clubs. 
Twice before coming to this country, his 
entry for the Dominion championship 
had been rejected by the Canadian Row- 
ing Association. Ordinary courtesy, if 
not regard for the purity of its rowing, 
should have prompted the American As- 
sociation, to ihdorse the Canadian body’s 
action. But neither courtesy nor precau- 
tion prevailed, and Rumohr’s entry was 
accepted from the Harlem club, and he 
won the singles through Ten Eyck’s fail- 
ure to make good his entry. 

Thus it happens that the American 
amateur champion sculler is neither 
American nor, so it is said, amateur. 

It may, to be sure, transpire that Ru- 
mohr’s own home organization is preju- 
diced and the report false; on the other 
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hand, it may be that the Canadians, to 
whom haste is foreign, had excellent rea- 
son for rejecting their oarsman. 

At all events, Rumohr’s status must be 
determined without delay. We want no 
tainted American champions. 


It was a very ambitious schedule 
the Haverford College cricket 
eleven undertook on its recent 
English tour, and, it must be ac- 
knowledged, the Americans car- 
ried it out to the end with credit to their 
play and general conduct. Not that their 
playing record was particularly brilliant, 
but it was good, commendable work for 
the most part. There was some hard luck, 
some good luck; some especially clever 
play, and some rather mediocre. On the 
whole, it was a stronger eleven than that 
which last went over (in 1896), for, 
though it had no Lester, yet it maintained 
a better average of performance. 

The team included W. S. Hinchman, 
captain; F. C. Sharpless, W. W. Justice, 
C. C. Morris, C. H. Carter, S. W. Mif- 
flin, C. J. Allen, L. W. De Motte, R. H. 
Patton, A. C. Wood, D. A. Roberts, W. 
V. Dennis, and J. B. Drinker and F. W. 
Sharp as substitutes. Of these, Hinch- 
man, Sharpless, Morris, and De Motte 
have given especial promise in their play 
on this side. Sharpless and De Motte are 
bowlers of much judgment. The eleven 
played fourteen games, winning three, 
losing five, and drawing six. Among the 
drawn games were ones with Eton, Ox- 
ford, and Cambridge—the latter a very 
lucky one; among defeats, that adminis- 
tered by Harrow was the most decisive. 
Undoubtedly, the most satisfactory game 
of the tour was the triumph over the 
Rugby Public School eleven. 


Bearding 
the Lion 
in his 


n. 


The proposed visit next autumn 
of an English cricket eleven, 
under the captaincy of the well- 
known S. H. Wood, has been 
abandoned, but sportsmen will 
be infinitely pleased to learn that arrange- 
ments were making on a different plan 
from that usually pursued. Hitherto, vis- 
iting cricket elevens have had their travel- 
ing expenses and their keep, including 
laundry and refreshment, provided by the 
Americans. This trip, however, was to 
be on an amateur sportsmanly basis. 
With all his native shrewdness, there 
is nO man on earth who pays so much for 
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his whistle as the American ; and there is 
no one quicker to let him pay than the 
Englishman. 

When American teams go abroad, they 
pay their way; whenever English teams 
have come here, we pay the bill. 

Is it not about time to adopt as our na- 
tional sporting anthem that popular mu- 
sic-hall refrain, “When you ain’t got no 
money, you needn’t come around”? 

Aside from the expiration of our pa- 
tience at being a “good thing” for all 
comers, the practice of expense-paying 
perverts the amateur spirit, and seriously 
menaces the integrity of home institu- 
tions. 

The recently published proposition of 
the Polo Association to pay all the ex- 
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penses of an English polo team’s trip to 
this country was distinctly contrary to 
the amateur spirit. 

That it failed of fruition is a subject 
for congratulation. 

The Polo Association should include 
an ethical guide-book in the library of its 
Executive Committee; it erred not only 
in ethical, but in commercial sense as 
well, since it has not money enough to 
provide its own prizes, much less pay the 
expenses of an English team. A few of 
its wealthy members would have supplied 
the funds, as they do a majority of the 
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cups, which, in the former case, would 
have been entirely contrary to the ethics 
of amateur sport. It is eminently proper 
for sporting associations, or clubs, to en- 
tertain visiting sportsmen, once they have 
arrived ; but it is not fitting that clubs, or 
associations, should pay their traveling 
expenses. Such a proposition ought to 
be as offensive to the men invited as it is 
to sportsmen generally. 


Pool The horse 
racing of 
Room } 
"tesetnal the sea- 
: son thus 
‘Triumphant. f 
ar seems 


to indicate with unfal- 
tering directness that 
the Jockey Club has 
much to do if it would 
merit the trust it has 
sought of sportsmen. 
The in-and-out per- 
formances on several 
tracks, and especially 
at Brighton, of horses 
of well-established 
form are not to be ex- 
plained by varying 
conditions of the 
tracks, or even by the 
uncertain. tempers of 
the animals them- 
selves. A careful comparative study of re- 
sults of the running on the tracks where 
the Brooklyn, Suburban and Brighton 
handicaps were decided, appears to leave 
room for no other conclusion than that 
the pool-room element was a most influen- 
tial factor in the day’s work. Yet it is 
true that less scandal than usual marked 
the meeting at Brighton, though the im- 
provement cannot be attributed to the 
alertness of the Stewards in charge. 

It will be impossible, I suppose, to en- 
tirely cleanse horse-racing of fraud ; Uto- 
pia is not to be found in this direction any 
more than in any other field where men 
seek to gather in the nimble shilling. 
Whatever there is of sport in racing, as 
presently conducted, is supplied by tra- 
dition and environment ; the actual racing 
is quite as much of a business as the gro- 
cery or dry-goods trade; and, perhaps, 
there is no more fraud in one than in an- 
other. Where the making of money is 
the dominating factor, it is safe, although 
unhappily, to say that intense cupidity 
will prompt fraud among the weak or the 
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vicious dealers, whether they trade in 
nails, candles, or horses. 

Parenthetically, let me add, that very 
fact explains why the friends of amateur 
sport will ever fight to the very finish any 
suggestion of the dollar in connection 
with amateur games. The jingle of the 
shilling is the death-knell of the amateur. 


But if racing is a business, as 


— we must realize, and some fraud 

a to be expected, as is admitted, 
Racing at least it can be as carefully su- 
Cleari pervised as a company in trade, 
Howe or as honestly conducted as a 


game of faro. At present, it ap- 
pears to have neither the able manage- 
ment of a house in commerce nor the 
square deal of a professional game of 
chance. 

This is both unnecessary and unwise; 
no business really thrives for long on dis- 
honesty. Dishonesty works out very 
much like the average man’s betting: 
there are times when he makes quite a 
winning ; but figuring results at the end 
of the season discloses a balance on the 
other side, and in very many cases he is 
bankrupt before the season is half over. 
It does not pay. Really, no one with the 
ordinary sense given the average man 
imagines it does pay. The dry-goods 
house fails ; the trainer loses employment ; 
the jockey is set down; the amateur is 
disqualified ; the man is disgraced. 

Now, the Jockey Club stands before the 
public as the racing clearing house; its 
rules govern the racing, and its Stewards 
are in attendance every day to insist that 
the conduct of the business be creditable. 

The Stewards, therefore, are the spon- 
sors for the honesty of the performances. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that this 
season, at least, has revealed some very 
gullible or reprehensibly complaisant 
Stewards. With Mr. James R. Keene in 
England, there seems none in the Jockey 
Club strong enough, or caring enough, to 
treat more boldly with the vicious ele- 
ments. And, for this or other reasons, the 
club appears recreant to the trtst it 
sought and received from sportsmen. 


Siesta This seems to be a great year 
praener for America on the other side. 

* Our athletes have just conclud- 
ed the finest exhibition in track and field 
games the world has ever seen. “Tod” 
Sloan and “Johnny” Reiff have outrid- 
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den all the English jockeys ; Germany is 
buying our horses for her army in China; 
England has sent shipload after shipload 
of our mules to South Africa; Japan is 
introducing our trotter blood; a fine fleet 
of American yachts relieved the gloom of 
Cowes Week; and the other day, it is re- 
ported, Messrs. James R. Keene and John 
W. Gates plunged on Royal Flush, 
owned by Mr. J. A. Drake and ridden by 
“Johnny” Reiff, and Americus, owned by 
Mr. Richard Croker, ridden by Lester 
Reiff, and plucked the book-makers to 
the tune of a quarter of a million dollars! 

There are occasions when we do not 
seem to be so “easy.” 


Although the open-air shows of 
the Atlantic coast are, as a rule, 
chiefly concerned in providing a 
sales ring for the dealers, and a 
pleasing spectacle for summer residents, 
yet there are a few distinguished excep- 
tions—notably Philadelphia and Newport 
—and at all the average quality of the 
horse continues to advance. It is little 
short of the remarkable to what extent 
these sectional shows are answerable for 
the betterment of horse-flesh and the 
spread of knowledge concerning form 
generally. Therefore, let us not despise 
the summer show, even though it be 
“swept by ocean breezes” and the coach- 
men disport in leggins and cockades. 

But the real outdoor shows are West— 
where, in general, and in Missouri in 
particular, may be seen less form, I ad- 
mit, but some of the sweetest horse-flesh 
in all this country. We of the East have 
no idea of the number and quality of 
these shows throughout the country. 


Summer 
orse 
Shows. 


Apropos of horse shows, I 


Combination read in the London Mail, not 
Good Roads. long since, that about four 


thousand people, mostly 
Americans, traverse the whole of Great 
Britain annually in coaches.” Why do 
not some of these Americans do a part of 
their coaching on this side? If the coach- 
ing men will make common cause with 
the automobile and bicycle interests, it will 
mean a great deal for American roads. 

It is amazing how much has been ac- 
complished by the bicyclists alone ; liter- 
ally, hundreds upon hundreds of miles 
of poor roadway have been made first- 
class by grading and draining, or mac- 
adam, or asphalt. From one end of the 


country to the other the improved roads 
bear witness to the good work the League 
of American Wheelmen has accom- 
plished. It may be judged how much 
more could be done if there were union 
of effort by all those particularly inter- 
ested in having good roads. 
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The most satisfactory fea- 


a ture of this year’s race for 

S fe pe the Seawanhaka small-boat 
Pre International Challenge 
e . y f 
Chemdiontte. Cup was the absence o 


fluke in the sailing, and of 
dispute in. the final decision. It is the 
first race to have gratified American 
sportsmen—despite its result—in several 
years. The White Bear Yacht Club, the 
American challenger, is the leading or- 
ganization of Northwest inland lake 
yachting. It has been very successful at 
home—near St. Paul—and the conduct 
of its representatives on Lake St. Louis, 
during the international race, shows that 
it has developed both sailormen and 
sportsmen. 

Minnesota, the challenging boat, was 
the choice of three and much trial sailing ;. 
she is 36ft. 6ins. length over all; 25ft. 
7ins. l.w.l., with a sail area of 4g9oft. 6ins. 

The Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club 
defended with Red Coat, sailed by Mr. 
G. H. Duggan, who first won the cup for 
Canada in 1896, and has held it ever since. 

The American boat showed that as a 
drifter she is a wonder, but Red Coat, 
with any kind of air stirring, proved her 
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marked superiority. The Canadian boat 
(which is 39 feet over all and 8 feet beam, 
with deck pitching both ways from ridge 
in center), indeed, completely outsailed 
Minnesota, winning the first race by 6m. 
20s., the second by 3m. 5s., and the third 
by 2m. 17s. Minnesota was tender, while 
Red Coat, stanch and upstanding, re- 





Minnesota, White Bear Y. C. Challenger for the 
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vealed especial superiority in beating to 
windward and in reaching. 

Summary of Seawanhaka Cup races: 

The cup was first sailed for in ’95 on Oyster 
Bay, where Ethelwyn, designed by W. P. 
Stephens, and sailed by Field, defeated, 3 to 
2, Spruce IV., an English boat, owned and 
sailed by Mr. Brand. In ’96, G. H. Duggan de- 
signed and sailed the Royal St. Lawrence 
Yacht Club’s challenger, Glencairn, and won in 
three straight, on Oyster Bay, from El Heirie, 
designed and sailed by Mr. Crane. 

In ’97 the Seawanhaka Club challenged with 
Momo, designed and sailed by Mr. Crane; the 
Canadian club defended successfully on Lake 
St. Louis, 3 to 1, with Glencairn II., designed 
and sailed by Mr. Duggan. In ’98, Dominion, a 
double-hulled boat, designed and sailed by Mr. 
Duggan, defeated Challenger, 3 to 1, designed 
and sailed by Mr. Crane. 

In ’99 the Seawanhaka for the third time 
challenged with a boat, Constance, designed 
and sailed by Mr. Crane, and the St. Lawrence 
Club defended with Glencairn III., designed 
and sailed by Mr. Duggan. Each won two legs, 
and on the fifth and decisive Constance ground- 


ed her fin before crossing the starting line, and 
did not enter. Glencairn IJI. had a sail-over 
and was awarded the victory after much dis- 
cussion. It wasa very unsatisfactory conclusion. 


The play at Longwood 


— (Aug. 8-10) between an En- 
English tn glish and an American team 


for the Davis International 
Challenge Cup demonstrat- 
ed that, unless it be the famous Doherty 
Brothers, England has no lawn-tennis 
players who can successfully withstand 
the finesse and the brilliancy and speed 
of the best of America. Quite the most 
skilled English player who has tried con- 
clusions with Americans at home was 
Dr. Eaves, whom R. D. Wrenn beat 
after the former had won the All-Com- 
ers at Newport. There was no mem- 
ber of the recent English team nearly 
so good as Eaves, and no match so 
interesting as those resulting in the 
visit of that other team—Eaves, Ma- 
honey, and Nisbet. This year’s En- 
glish team included E. D. Black, A. 
W. Gore, and H. R. Barrett, ranked of- 
ficially in Great Britain as fifth, sixth, 
and thirteenth, respectively. Barrett has 
been playing for two years under the as- 
sumed names of. “A. Player” and “J. 
Verne”—curious performance for an 
amateur, and stranger toleration by the 
lawn tennis association. As “A. Player” 
he beat Clarence Hobart. In doubles, 
Barrett and Black are the second best in 
England. 

The American team included M. D. 
Whitman and D. F. Davis—ranked off- 
cially first and second—and H. Ward, 
who, with Davis, holds the national 
doubles championship. The conditions 
of the tournament provided that the cup 
go to the team winning three out of five 
matches, four of which were to be of 
singles and one at doubles. 


Lawn Tennis. 


With the exception of the 


— match in doubles, the play 
ieee ,. Was so overwhelmingly in fa- 
avis in 


vor of the Americans as to be 
nearly uninteresting. Even 
the doubles needed the international fla- 
vor to furnish entertainment, for in these 
also the Englishmen were outmatched. 
Whitman and Gore made the first contest, 
and the American champion had a very 
easy time of it, winning in straight sets, 


Great Form. 





With 
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6—1, 6—3, 6—2. Black offered a little, 
though not an excitable quantity, more of 
opposition to Davis, who won handily in 
four sets, 4—6, 6—2, 6—4, 6—4. 

In the doubles the Englishmen showed 
to slightly better advantage, but, as in the 
previous matches, they were outplayed in 
every respect, except in hard low driving. 
The particular in which the Americans 
showed greatest superiority in both sin- 
gles and doubles was perhaps in service, 
which utterly puzzled their opponents. 
But in placing, in network, in the forcing 
stroke, in generalship, the Englishmen 
were simply outclassed. They covered 
the court well, as all Englishmen do, 
drove hard, lobbed well, and were steady. 
But they were simply hard-playing, good, 
first-class men, and were overwhelmed by 
the work of such brilliant performers as 
Whitman and Davis. 

Having been beaten by the leading two 
men on the American active playing list, 
one Englishman, Barrett, sailed, and 
Black and Gore went to Southampton to 
try conclusions with some of the recently 
revived veterans. But the results were 
practically the same as at Longwood. R. 
D. Wrenn and O. S. Campbell beat the 
Englishmen in doubles, 6—4, 6—4, and 
W. A. Larned had rather an easy time 
with Black, 6—1, 6—3. The Englishmen 
showed very ragged work in the doubles, 
and Larned’s brilliant strokes and gener- 
alship were too strong a combination for 
Black. 

Gore, however, took his revenge out of 
Richard Stevens. The Englishman is the 
strongest back-court player in Great Brit- 
ain, and Stevens has long enjoyed simi- 
lar distinction in America; so the match 
was interesting—for a time. Not for long, 
however, as the Englishman put so much 
steam in his drives to the base line that 
Stevens could not handle them. Gore 
really outclassed his opponent and won 
easily, 6—1, 6—1. 


The month’s play previous to 


ore Newport was made notable by 
Vv the reappearance of several of 
eterans 


* the veterans; and yet none 
showed form calculated to menace the 
chances of D. F. Davis or Beals Wright 
in the All-Comers. The Longwood tour- 
nament is always interesting, and this 
year it was particularly so in exhibiting 
the best play Whitman, Davis,and Wright 
had shown up to that time, and provid- 


ing a very clever doubles match for the 
Eastern championship between. Whitman- 
Davis and Hackett-Allen, which the lat- 
ter pair won, 5—7, 60—2, 6—8, 8—6, 6—4. 

The week’s play likewise proved be- 
yond peradventure the superiority of 
Whitman, Davis, and Wright over all 
other men now playing. W. A. Larned 
reached the semi-final round—after a nar- 
row escape from defeat by J. A. Allen— 
to be beaten by Wright, 6—4, 7—5, 6—4. 





Photo by W. Notman & Son. 
Redcoat, Canadian Winner of the Seawanhaka 
Small-Boat Challenge Cup, 1900. 


G. L. Wrenn, Jr., after beating Leo Ware 
and R. D. Little, was defeated by Davis, 
6—3, 10—8, 6—3, who also beat Malcolm 
Chace, 6—4, 7—5, 6—4. Finally, Davis 
beat Wright, 3—6, 6—2, 6—3, 6—4, and 
was defeated by Whitman, 6—3, 3—6, 
6—2, 6—3. The tournament revealed the 
genuine 1900 ranking of the players. 

At Southampton other veterans came 
out from retirement, and the surprise of 
the year was furnished by R. Stevens’s 
defeat of ex-Champion R. D. Wrenn in 
the semi-finals, 2—6, 6—1, 6—4, the 
match incidentally showing how much 
the latter has gone off his game, and how 
well the former maintains his form. An- 
other shock was the defeat—3—6, 6—2, 
6—1—of O. S. Campbell and R. P. Hunt- 
ington (one-time national doubles cham- 
pions) by Sumner and Samuel Hardy. 
These California players have done some 
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very good work in doubles during their 
Eastern visit, but are not in the first class. 
They lost the doubles at Southampton to 
Allen and Clothter—a fairly good team; 
Sumner was beaten by J. D. Pell, who 
beat Huntington, and lost finally to Lar- 
ned, and Samuel was defeated by G. L. 
Wrenn, Jr. 

Perhaps the best game the Hardy 
Brothers have shown was in their defeat 
of Hackett and Ward, 3—6, 3—6, 8—6, 
6—1, 6—1, at New Castle. 


The wonderfully beneficial ef- 


= fects of golf are already notice- 
an able in American women. They 
Women. 


are getting bigger and broader, 
with firmer and more pliant muscles, an 
easier carriage, and a greater capacity for 
fatigue. In this respect, the change 
wrought by golf within eight years is re- 
markable. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Western woman is, generally speak- 
ing, as a rule, so athletic or healthful as 
her Eastern sister. She is not. Until times 
wholly recent her conditions of life were 
much harder. She had less leisure and 
less inclination for the open air. 

Luckily, however, golf is doing much 
to change this. Because of the benefits it 
confers it is a better game for the West 
than for any part of this country, with the 
possible exception of the far South, in 
which section it is spreading with rapid- 
ity. Physical good done to the women is 
reflected in the physical betterment of the 
following generation, and it is a certainty 
that the Americans of the future will bulk 
bigger and will be able to go lohger and 
faster. Because of this it is not unrea- 
sonable to regard golf as quite the most 
valuable of our sports. It seems sure 
that more women will take part in it than 
in any other sport to which they are com- 
petent, and in the improvement of any 
species, improvement of the mothers 
should be the first care. 


The month following the Ama- 
teur Championship is usually 
an uneventful one in golf, but 
this year is was made notable 
by two tournaments held for the gen- 
tle sex exclusively—one at Evanston, 
Ill, which disclosed a remarkable 
young player in Miss Bessie Anthony, 
who won the Western Championship, 
and one at Morristown, N. J., which 
developed Miss Genevieve Hecker, who, 


Notable 
Golf by 


Women. 
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in winning the Metropolitan Champion- 
ship, defeated both Miss Underhill, the 
present (1899) champion, and Miss Bea- 
trix Hoyt, the ex-champion. Neither of 
these young women is past eighteen 
years of age, and that each has a bright 
golfing future, if she do not overtax her 
strength and nerves by too much tourna- 
ment play, is evident. I am decidedly of 
the opinion that women, especially very 
young ones, should be very moderate in 
tournament indulgence. 

All this goes to show how the game has 
developed among womankind; really, 
they have averaged greater improvement 
than the men within the last three years. 


J. H. Taylor, the open cham- 


The : pen 
i pion of Great Britain, and 
Saas the leading golfing profes- 


sional of the world, like that 
other great professional, Vardon, is an 
advocate of the 
joined-hand grip. 
But Taylor’s grip 
differs from Var- 
don’s in overlap- 
ping, instead of 
interlocking, with 
the little finger. 
Taylor also uses 
short and light 
clubs, all leather- 
faced, though his 
shafts are not so 
short as those 
with which Var- 
don plays. Any 
peculiarity in the 
form of Taylor 
will be studied 
with interest, 
since there is no 
doubting his right 
to the world’s golfing championship. 

The prospective meeting of these two 
great players in our open championship 
promises a treat in high-class golf. 

Meantime, Mr. Travis continues to 
lead the amateurs; he made a record 
at Southampton of 74, which beat the 
previous amateur record of 77, and 
approached the professional record of 
70. 

Otherwise, the general month’s play is 
rather more remarkable for the excellent 
average of performance than for any es- 
pecially noteworthy individual effort. 





ish Open Champion, 
Grips His Club. 


How J. H. Taylor, the Brit- 
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The collapse of the Herres- 
hoff 70-footers in a race off 
Newport just previous to the 
New York Yacht Club cruise, 
and the accidents which over- 
took the crack small boats in 
the Quincy Cup series, make the present 
yachting season illustrious in its examples 
of the harmful extent to which the trend 
for racing machines is carrying us. 

The experiences of this year should 
warn yachtsmen and designers that the 
limit has been exceeded. 

As racer-cruisers, such as they were 
proclaimed to be, the 70-footers Mine- 
ola II., Rainbow, Virginia, and Yankee 
are unquestioned failures; as racing ma- 
chines pure and simple, they are undoubt- 
edly more success than failure — for, 
though structurally weak, they are very 
fast. 

But may a 70-footer be declared a stic- 
cess, even as a racing machine, that is so 
frail it cannot sustain moderately heavy 
weather without leaking and losing its 
original lines? What kind of a racer is 
that whose seams open and bows twist 
awry where catboats live and sail in evi- 
dent relish of the weather! 

In the race off Newport alluded to, 
every 70-footer leaked badly, one retired 
as a result of her injuries, and the bows 
of two were wrenched and cocked sky- 
ward. All were immediately dry-docked, 
and their bows plastered externally with 
steel bands, while internally steel wire 
stays and turn buckles were introduced in 
the endeavor to supply the deficiencies of 
unmistakably weak original construction. 

Quite the most disquieting phase of this 
disclosure is the impossibility of attribut- 
ing the structural deficiencies of the 
yachts to economy imposed upon the de- 
signer and builder by the owners. On the 
contrary, the owners. Messrs. W. K., Jr., 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt, August Bel- 
mont, H. P. Whitney, and Herman Dur- 
yea, are among the wealthiest yachtsmen 
of this country, and put no restrictions on 
Herreshoff. That these seventies afe 
structural failures is, therefore, to be ex- 
cused on no plea of necessary economy. 
Perhaps it is well the lesson came so 
harshly—we needed a rude awakening— 
and the Messrs. Vanderbilt, Belmont, 
Whitney, and Duryea, through their own- 
ership of these craft, have done American 
yachting an inéstimable service—though 


Disastrous 
Sacrifice of 
Construction 
to Speed in 
70-Footers. 


it is a pity equal results could not have 
been obtained on less expenditure. 


Quiney Cp The races for the Quincy Cup 
Fails in its (21S year supplied additional 
Mission. ©Vidence of the modern craze 

for machines, and its accom- 

panying dangers. There were four boats 
in the race—Lookout, the winner; Host- 
ess, winner of last year; Pompano, and 
Tashamoo. There was never at any time 
more than a moderate breeze, yet Pom- 
pano lost her masthead and twice cap- 
sized; Tashamoo lost her mast, split her 
deck, and was abandoned as a worthless 
wreck by her owner; Lookout lost her 
gaff and a portion of her canvas hull skin. 

That is a creditable record indeed, in 
a race for a cup established to promote 
small-yacht racing! 

The Quincy Cup has utterly failed to 
accomplish its purpose, or, in fact, any 
worthy purpose. Whether because of the 
conditions imposed, or because of the gen- 
eral trend, it has thus far at least been 
the means of producing simply a lot of 
hideous and useless scows. 

The deed of gift should be revised, so 
as to place a very heavy premium on 
freak construction. 

It must be confessed that the modern 
yacht-building tendency is by no means 
satisfactory to genuine yachtsmen. The 
present fad for racing machines will take 
the life out of the sport. Its cost is two- 
fold: (1) through the initial outlay for 
the machine, and (2) because of the ma- 
chine’s short life. 


Pletet It would be a great loss to 
fine American yachting were the 
——— New York Yacht Club to 


— abandon its annual cruise, and 
" I 
am one of those who not 
Yachtsmen. 


only believe such a course 
would be direful, but who also doubt 
the probability of its happening—ru- 
mors to the contrary notwithstanding. 
It is too disturbing a thought to en- 
tertain complacently. The yachting sea- 
son would be incomplete without a N. 
Y. Y. C. cruise; we would rather yield 
any other event on the yachting calen- 
dar. Long has this cruise provided 
the only occasion on which the best 
yachts of the year may meet under racing 
and cruising conditions of common fair- 
ness. It has been the medium through 
which each season’s new boats have 
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made their début, and the survivors of 
past seasons their racing reappearance. 
[t is the event above all others valued and 
enjoyed by genuine yachtsmen. 

And now come some of the N. Y. Y. C. 
excursion-boat yachtsmen, steam-launch 
owners, and landlubber members, agitat- 
ing abandonment of the premier club’s 
premier event! Since, however, several 
kinds of “yachtsmen” are needed in the 
domestic economy of every yacht club, I 
suggest, for the conciliatory diversion of 
its own peculiar variety, that the New 
York Yacht Club charter the Central 
Park lakelet, which floats those lovely 
swan-boats, and is so rapturously near 
the merry-go-round. 


The cruise 
of the New 
York Yacht 
Club this 
year, which 
began officially with 
the rendezvous Aug: 
6th at Glen Cove and 
closed with the Astor 
Cup races off Newport 
Aug. 13th, was one of 
exceeding. satisfaction. 
There have been years 
when the fleet of yachts 
anchored at the ren- 
dezvous was larger, but 
no cruise during which 
the general racing 
throughout squadron 
runs was more sport-giving. And the 
club was well prepared to give good sport 
this year. 

Following the advice and example of 
ex-Commodore Edward M. Brown—one 
of the most sportsmanly and level-headed 
leaders the club has ever had—the execu- 
tive officers—L. Cass Ledyard, Commo- 
dore ; August Belmont, Vice-Commodore ; 
C. L. F. Robinson, Rear Commodore, 
and Robert Bacon, Fleet Captain—are all 
Corinthian sailormen of first qality, and, 
in three instances at least—Ledyard, Bel- 
mont, and Bacon—of national reputation. 
The Regatta Committee is equally strong, 
with S. Nicholson Kane, J. F. Tams, and 
John F. Lovejoy; and the flag officers at- 
tended in sailing yachts. There were no 
long runs, and though the weather for the 
first three days was light and fickle, yet 
the closing days provided good sailing 
breezes. 


Competent 
Officers, 
Sportsmanly 
Officials. 


The Vesper Eight, 


The patched-up 70-footers were natur- 
ally the chief attraction, and flimsily con- 
structed as they are, yet they proved that 
when the weatherly conditions are not too 
severe, they are, next to the go-foot Cup 
defenders, the fastest things under sail 
to have been built. Mineola went one 
stretch of seventeen miles in th. 48m. 21s. 


So far as the 70-footers are 


bow concerned, the honors of the 
Fenn, throughout the cruise 


were really very evenly divided 
among Mineola, Virginia, and Rain- 
bow; but in the Astor Cup race, Mineola 
showed that she is undoubtedly the fast- 
est all-round boat of the four. Yankee 
seems to have suffered more than the 





Representing America at the Paris Exposition Regatta. 


others from the twisting received in that 
race off Newport, which so ruthlessly dis- 
closed their structural weaknesses. She 
has since not done nearly so well. The 
record for the cruise gives Mineola 4 
firsts, 3 seconds ; Rainbow, 2 firsts, 3 sec- 
onds, 1 third, 1 fourth; Virginia, 1 first, 
1 second, 1 third, 2 fourth, once disquali- 
fied, and once not entered ; Yankee, 1 sec- 
ond, 5 thirds, 1 fourth. 

Mineola received the Lippitt Cup (for 
winning the majority of squadron class 
ruins) through Virginia’s disqualification 
for clearing a buoy on the wrong side— 
which in no way affected the result of the 
race. Really Virginia proved to be quite 
the fastest seventy on that day; so that 
actually up to the Astor Cup event 
Mineola, Virginia, and Rainbow had won 
two races each. Mineola also won ex- 
Commodore Brown’s Cup on the return 
run to Newport. 
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The cruise served, too, as the first seri- 
ous trial of Altair, Shark,and Sistae in the 
43- to 51-foot class,and of Countess Hebe, 
Effort and Kiowa in the under 36-foot 
class, and of the English sloops Hester, 
Astrild, and Isolde in the class for 60- to 
70-foot boats. But the English boats were 
beaten all hollow by the seventies, on all 
points of sailing, especially in reaching 
and beating to windward. Sharp made an 
excellent record, including victories over 
the famous Syce and Effort, but eventu- 
ally was left alone in the class, although 
beaten once by Kiowa and again by 
Countess. Isolde, in good steady breeze, 
seems to be the fastest of the English 
boats. Quissetta, and Corona—flagship 
of Commodore Ledyard — although in 
different classes, sustained interest— 
which was slight—in the schooners, and 
the former made the notable record of 
winning every run in her class. Corona 
was a Close second in the Belmont Cup 
for squadron runs, but she had the 
weather to her suiting in the Astor Cup 
race, and beat Quissetta handsomely. 

The fleet, at no time especially large, yet 
represented the world’s best designers. 


, The tournament at Narragansett 
ob-Lot pier, althougl active diver- 
Polo Jer, although an attractive diver 
sion for summer residents, cannot 
Teams, ie enue a : a 
e said to have furnished play 
above the ordinary. Indeed, little else 
could be, or in fact is, expected—since 
the teams are made up of whatever polo 
material happens to drift Pier-wards, re- 
gardless of club affiliations or team ac- 
quaintance. I write this rather in an ex- 
planatory than a critical vein, because the 
results and the general character of this 
mid-summer play appear annually to dis- 
turb many excellent friends of the game. 
This tournament is not to be taken 
seriously: it is simply good fun, and 
certainly is excellent individual prac- 
tice. It is quite usual, in fact, for 
the Point Judith and subsequent cup 
play to disclose very brilliant streaks 
of individual work; elsewhere in se- 
rious competitive play, individual is, of 
course, merged into team work; but at 
Narragansett he partakes oi the exhila- 
rating environment and runs amok; he is 
prone, and is entitled to here throw off re- 
straint and get a run to the full for his 
money. For these reasons, if for no other, 
I always enjoy this tournament; it fits 
in well with the holiday mood—the pe- 


riod in which we may relax without creat- 
ing comment. 

Eugene Reynal, R. J. Collier, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr., and P. F. Collier, as 
“Westchester,” have made about the best 
showing of any four; while J. M. Water- 
bury, Jr., P. F. Collier, Seward Cary, A. 
E. Kennedy, E. M. Weld, W. A. Hazard, 
and Allan Forbes individually have been 
most commendably in evidence. 


Except as a pace-setter in bi- 
cycle racing, the cycle motor 
seems to have made its way 
,. With unaccountable slowness 
Automobile. . nw But tent 
Cycle Motor. in this country. But just now 

there are indications of an 
awakening to its sport possibilities, and 
its popularity will be wide so soon as the 
manufacturers’ experimental period has 
passed and the price been placed at a rea- 
sonable figure. 

Automobile racing is, of course, and 
must always be, confined to the compara- 
tive few who can afford it, although the 
cost of the machines will no doubt de- 
cline 50 per cent. within five years. Be- 
sides which, it will be years before the 
roads in this country permit of long-dis- 
tance automobile racing, even if public 
sentiment did not very properly veto high 
speeding over common thoroughfares. 
Therefore, I question seriously if the au- 
tomobile will ever attain to racing popu- 
larity in America; though for touring it 
is, or will be when perfected, a favorite. 

For racing is this country a machine 
must be suited to track work, and in the 
cycle motor are combined both track-rac- 
ing and road-touring possibilities. 

Though the cycle motor is sure to find 
favor, I am confident the bicycle will con- 
tinue to hold its own, because it provides 
the personal element in propulsion which 
neither of the others supplies, and which 
many of us seek. 


Sporting 
Possibilities 
of the 


The National Cycling Associ- 


0 ation, which has succeeded to 
dannii the League of American 
Needed. Wheelmen in racing control, 


would better look sharp if 
it hopes to retain the confidence of 
sportsmen. The character of some of 
the Eastern racing, and the unsavory 
reputation of track management, require 
the most drastic official treatment the As- 
sociation has at command. The N.C. A. 
cannot afford many such scandals as that 
arising from the Vailsburg track. 














THE PARIS ATHLETIC GAMES. 


I EAVING aside the handicap events, 
« which, of course, meant nothing, there 
were twenty-four scratch contests in the Paris 
games, and the American athletes won eigh- 
teen. 

The management of the games was very 
poor, the events being invariably far behind 
time; and on Sunday, Monday, and Thursday, 
July 15th, 16th, and roth, respectively, they 
were not finished until after 7 p. m., although, 
according to the programme, they should have 
closed shortly after 5 p. m. In the manage- 
ment of games the French have much to learn. 





Copyright A. J. Bowden. 
A. C. Kraenzlein Making a New Record for the 110- 
Meter World’s Championship in 15% sec. 
over French Hurdles. 


There was but one set of officials for both 
the track and field events, and as the field 
events had filled well, they took a long time, 
and thus delayed the meeting greatly. 

On the second final day of the meeting, how- 
ever, the committee took American advice, and 
had two sets of officials, but it was their first 
trial of the system and did not work satisfac- 
torily. 

The French officials were in some cases poor, 


especially the starter, who would not be al- 
lowed to start school-boy sports in America. 
This was not so much their fault as that of the 
traditional French style of starting. In 
France the starter says, “Préparez-vous” (Pre- 
pare); then, three or four seconds later, 
“Attention!” and, in nine cases out of ten, he 
shoots the pistol immediately. In Germany 
they have the same system. There the starter 
says, “Sind Sie fertig, meine Herren?” (Are 
you ready, gentlemen?); a moment later, 
“Achtung!” and fires the gun. In both cases 
the runners generally start when they hear the 
first syllable of the word “Attention!” or 
“Achtung!” If the starter is not satisfied with 
the start, he shoots the pistol twice, and the 
men come back and get on the same marks, 
i. e., there is no penalty for stealing. In gen- 
eral, they beat the pistol. 

This was the system of starting used in the 
Paris preliminary heats, and came near to mak- 
ing a fiasco of the hurdle race. Fortunately, 
despite the poor starting, the men who were 
expected to win their heats did so. In the 
final, however, McLean, of Michigan, beat the 
gun from five to six yards. This made Kraenz- 
lein, Pennsylvania, show his best form, which 
he did, catching the fast Michigander and beat- 
ing him home in 152-5 sec. (world’s record 
for grass), despite the heaviness and the up- 
grade of the course. As far as Kraenzlein 
was concerned, the start made no difference as 
to the result, but it was a great injustice to 
Maloney, of Chicago, who would have been 
second had a fair start been made. 

As the finals of the other sprint races had 
only English and American competitors, San- 
ford, the old Yale athlete, was allowed to fire 
the gun, and good starts resulted. The French 
starter showed improvement all through the 
meeting, and on Thursday and Sunday the men 
were penalized for stealing, as in England and 
America. This had a very salutary effect, and 
the starts were much better thereafter. 

The Racing Club grass track (500 meters) 
was in excellent condition, and, barring the 
stretch, which is somewhat slow for sprinting, 
it was fast; not up to our best cinder tracks, 
but remarkably fast for a grass track. 

The Racing Club de France is situated in the 
middle of the Bois de Boulogne, a mile, at least, 
from any tramway and far from any railroad 
station. This inaccessibility affected the attend- 
ance greatly, which was very disappointing, 
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considering the caliber of the runners and the 
importance of the events. Those who were at 
the Olympic games in Athens remember the 
thousands upon thousands that crowded the 
Stadium and made the welkin ring with their 
generous applause. Compared to this, the 
French meeting made a sorry showing. 

The action of the French management in 
holding games on Sunday has been much dis- 
cussed. The cablegram received in America 
stating that the games would not be held on 
Sunday was not sanctioned by the French au- 
thorities, so they claimed, and it was regret- 
table the sender had not verified it, as it caused 
real injustice to be done to such teams as 
Princeton, Michigan, Chicago, and Syracuse, 
who would not have made the long journey 
had they known the real intention of the 
Frenchmen. 

Pennsylvania had been accused of bad faith 
in the matter, but unjustly. Pennsylvania was 
the first to protest against Sunday games and 
the last to object; but when the French author- 
ities stated absolutely that they would be held 
that day, then F. B. Ellis, manager of Pennsyl- 
vania, allowed the individual athletes to decide 
for themselves. Five competed and eight 
stayed out on principle (not because of faculty 
restriction). 

In sprinting, the Americans were pre-emi- 
nent. In the English championships, Duffey, 
Georgetown; Jarvis, Princeton; Tewksbury, 
Pennsylvania, and Burroughs, Chicago, fin- 
ished in that order, and in Paris the order 
would probably have been the same had not 
both Duffey and Burroughs broken down in the 
final heat. But Jarvis and Tewksbury finished 
within inches of each other, with Rowley, of 
Australia, a yard back. 

The superiority of the American sprinters is 
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due, not only to their better physical and nerv- 
ous organism, but to their methods. They 
outclassed all the Continental runners in their 
style. The Europeans run, in general, awk- 
wardly; not using the arms and shoulders to 
the best advantage. The legs and body do not 
work together as one piece of mechanism, as 
in the American sprinter. But even had the 
English, European, and Australian sprinters 
been able to run as fast, they would have been 
beaten because of their poor starting. Duffey, 
Jarvis, and Tewksbury opened the eyes even of 
the Englishmen through the quickness with 
which they left the mark and the celerity with 
which they got into their running. In England, 
the English champion, Wadsley, was beaten at 
twenty yards, simply run off his legs, by 
Tewksbury. 

The superiority of style was again shown in 
the quarter-mile, which Long won, both in En- 
gland and in France, doing 492-5 sec. in both 
instances. The Continental quarter-milers all 
lacked the speed necessary for such a short dis- 
tance; apparently they tried to make it up by 
sheer strength, but it was impossible. 

In the half-mile, Cregan’s style and naturel 
speed had to give way before the bulldog 
strength of the Englishman, Tysoe, who won 
both in England and in France. And yet I be- 
lieve the standard of middle-distance running 
is slightly higher in America than in England. 
Cregan, Grant, Bray, Hall, Orton, Maxwell, 
Smith, Adams, have all done under 1 min. 58 
sec., and several others have beaten 2 min. 

The Continental half-milers ran at Paris in 
such poor form that though several showed 
promise, they were not at all dangerous. They 
run, in general, with the arms drawn up in a 
cramped position, impeding rather than aid- 
ing them. Their stride is unnatural and 
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The Last Hurdle in the English Championship Won by A. C. Kraenzlein. 








faulty; either they run 
on their heels, with too 
short a stride, or use 
too long a one. The 
Hungarian and Danish 
and German _ runners 
were examples of the 
latter. 

That distance run- 
ning is more a matter 
of strength than style 
or speed is proven by 
the English runners in 
general. In the four- 
mile English champion- 
ship there was hardly 
an English runner of 
perfect form. They were mostly plodders, 
running along with dogged 
determination, with arms 
too far up and faulty 
stride. But their great nat- 
ural strength kept them 
going. Rimmer, who is the 
thinnest runner on the 
track to-day, runs along, 
scarcely lifting his feet, 
and, although he is about 
sft. r1in. tall, he strides 
very short. This style suits 
him to perfection, but it 
could not be taken as a 
model. Robinson, one of 
their very best men, has no 
form at all. He runs flat- 
footed and just plows 
along, using his arms the 
whole time. Of course, 
there are English distance 
runners who have a good 
style: Welsh, the retired 
Scotch champion, has a perfect form; Bennett, 
the present mile cham- 
pion, has a good style. 
The fact that so many 
do well with poor style 
does not argue that 
they would not do bet- 
ter with an easier gait. 
The work of Bennett 
shows that, with an 
equal amount of 
strength, the better 
style will win in most 
cases. 

The French distance 
Dvorak, Michigan Univ, ‘Unners have very good 
Pole-Vaulter at Paris. style. Deloge, who was 
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McLean, Michigan Univ. 
Second in 110-Meter 
Hurdle Race, Paris. 
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second to Bennett in the 1,500 meters, and 
Chastainé, who ran so well against Rimmer, the 
winner of the 4,000-meter race, both have a 
long, easy swing, which covers the ground very 
quickly and with little exertion. In the national 
race between England and France, England 
won; but, excepting Bennett, all the French 
runners had better styles than the English ath- 
letes. 

The American distance runners proved a 
disappointment, mainly through lack of condi- 
tion. They did not equal home form. A. 
Grant, who is one of our best men, ran un- 
placed in Paris, and did not show anything like 
his true form until the handicaps, when he 
gave Tysoe a hard race and then ran Rimmer 
from the same mark, being beaten out but by 
inches. Bray and Cregan were both somewhat 





I. K. Baxter Winning the English High-Jump Championship at 6ft. 2in. 


off form, though the Princeton representative 
ran two very good races. Orton won the 
steeplechase, and thus scored America’s only 
win in the distance events; but he won through 
sheer grit rather than condition, as he was not 
quite up to form. 

On general results, however, we must grant 
England’s superiority in distance running. It 
is the home of this special branch of track 
athletics, and there are undoubtedly more dis- 
tance runners in England than in any other 
country. America has a select few who are 
just as good as the English, but the latter are 
much more numerous. 

To speak of form in the hurdle race is some- 
what unfair, as even in our own country all 
styles, good and bad, can be seen. In general, 
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the American hurdlers have the best form, so 
far as speed is concerned, as was proven in 
Paris, when Kraenzlein, of Pennsylvania; Mc- 
Lean, of Michigan, and Maloney, of Chicago, 
finished in that order in the high-hurdle event. 
Kraenzlein’s form would be considered bad if 
we were to take as models such skilful per- 
formers as Stephen Chase, of America, and 
Shaw, of England. Considered from results, 
however, Kraenzlein’s is the best form. The 
central idea of his style is to get over the hur- 
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Tys@@y of England, Pushed to the Tape by Cregan, of Princeton, in the 


petitors were more scientific. They had their 
take-off down to a fine point. Several Conti- 
nental jumpers marked off their take-off dis- 
tance, but had not practiced sufficiently, while 
others jumped, trusting only to their eye for 
marking the proper striding distance. In gen- 
eral, also, the Continental jumpers failed to 
rise sufficiently, and thus their jumps werg cur- 
tailed. : 

The American jumpers were handicapped by 
what, under familiar conditions, favored fine 
performances. The last five 
or six yards of the run- 
way were inclined, a height 
of about six inches being 
reached at the _ take-off 
board. This rise should 
add an extra foot, at least, 
to the jump, and, had 
Kraenzlein and Prinstein 
been familiar with it, they 
would undoubtedly have 
jumped further than ever. 
As it was, it handicapped 
them, and _ Kraenzlein’s 
winning jump measured 
only 23ft. 534ins. 

The high jump furnished 
a study in styles. The 
American and Irish jump- 
ers cleared the bar either 


Finish of the 800-Meter Race at the Paris Games. 


dle as quickly as possible. There is none of 
that perceptible glide exhibited by Chase and 
Shaw. Kraenzlein goes over the hurdle with 
a jerk, taking it almost in his stride. McLean 
and Maloney both approximate his style, and 
have evidently copied him, but have not yet 
learned the secret, since they are both rather 
awkward hurdlers. They both lack that scis- 
sor-like forward motion of the body which 
keeps Kraenzlein so close to the obstacle and 
maintains his speed. 

The English, Indian, and Continental hur- 
dlers are still running in the old style, more or 
less perfected. Pritchard, of India, is the best 
of them, and a fine hurdler. He would give 
Godfrey Shaw a close race. The English and 
Irish hurdlers have better form than any of the 
other Europeans excepting the French cham- 
pion, Lecuyer. 

The style of broad-jumpers is approximately 
the same the world over. At any meeting in 
America or England, good and bad styles are 
to be seen. So it was in Paris. In general, we 
may say that the English and American com- 


by running at it somewhat 

from the side or straight at 
it, turning half when in the air and whipping 
one leg over after the other. This is the style of 
all Americans, and the most economical. 

The Continental jumpers, with one or two 
exceptions, went at the bar and cleared it like 
a hurdle, or with their legs doubled up under- 
neath them. In reality, they had to jump sev- 
eral inches higher than the Americans or Irish- 
men to clear the same height. Their style 
handicapped them, and it was not remarkable 
that they fell out by the time the bar was at 5ft. 
6, 7, or Sins. Baxter, of Pennsylvania, who 
won at 6ft. 2%ins., is the most economical 
jumper in the world. He has great natural 
spring, and, combined with this, makes a half 
turn in rising and throws his legs over side- 
ways, thus saving every inch. He jumped won- 
derfully well in Paris, where he just failed to 
clear 6ft. 6ins. 

Again, in the pole-vault, the majority of the 
Continental performers failed to get that easy 
swing across the bar and that pull with the 
arms which mean so much for the American 
vaulter. 
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Nearly every one of the European shot-put- 
ters would have been disqualified in England 
or America. In my opinion, they did not put 
the shot out straight from the shoulder, as our 
rules require, but really threw it. Under these 
circumstances it was surprising they did no 
better, 37ft. being their best. Sheldon, of the 
N. Y. A. C., gave a magnificent object lesson, 
for, putting the weight squarely, he made a 
new French record of 46ft. 2%ins. 

The hammer-throw is not practiced in Eu- 
rope, and there is thus no comparison of styles 
to be made, as there were none but Americans 
in this event at Paris. At the English cham- 
pionships, the Irish and Americans threw in ex- 
actly the same manner, except that the Amer- 
icans took three turns instead of two. English- 
men wonder at their own poor performances, 
though still using the iron hammer and throw- 
ing with one turn! The latter is an eminently 
respectable method because of its age, Henry 
VIII. having been quite an adept in this style; 
but if Englishmen wish to come within measur- 
ing distance of Irish and American figures, 
they must revise their antiquated methods. 
Flanagan, the N. Y. A. C.’s member from Ire- 
land, outclassed all competitors both at the 
English and Paris games. 

The discus event furnished a surprise to 
America, as it was thought that Sheldon or Mc- 
Cracken would win, with some to spare. But 
this is a favorite sport in Hungary, where it is 
practiced assiduously, and many good men de- 
veloped. Bauer and Janda were their best, and 
proved superior to all others. The Continental 
rules require the throw to be measured from 
the face line of the square in which the per- 
former stands, or that prolonged perpendicu- 
larly to the point where the discus first touches 
the earth. This lost America the event, for 
Sheldon threw several over 120ft. outside the 
boundary. 

Rauer deserves all credit for his victory, for, 
as with his fellow-countrymen, the discus left 
his hand and flew straight as an arrow without 
losing distance. In general, the control of the 
discus was remarkable in all the European con- 
testants. 

Bauer and Janda made a turn in throwing. 
Bersis, of Greece, threw in the style of the an- 
cient Greeks. Several threw with a turn, but, 
as in the shot, stopped still at the front of the 
square, lost all their momentum, and they might 
just as well have thrown from a stand. 

If the English proved their superiority in the 
distance track events, the French showed their 
superior stamina in the cross-country Marathon 
race. We are accustomed to consider the French 


‘ 


as a somewhat degenerate race, but the wonder- 
ful practice marches of their soldiers and their 
record in the professional and amateur Mara- 
thon races seem to disprove this notion. For 
three years the French professional champions, 
Charbonnel and Champion, defeated the best of 
the English in the Marathon race. This year 
Charbonnel finished close to Hurst, of Eng- 
land, though he had been injured by colliding 
with an automobile. 

In the amateur Marathon, three Frenchmen 
finished in one, two, three order, then a Swiss, 
then three Americans, while the English, Ger- 
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man, Danish, and Italian runners all gave it up. 
The race was run on the hottest day of the 
year, the course a very sunny and hard one; but 
the three Frenchmen finished comparatively 
fresh. 

There is another factor in athletic competi- 
tion which must be considered, viz., possession 
of that nervous force, grit, courage, or what- 
ever it may be called, which so often wins 
races. The Continental athletes, especially the 
French, are lacking in this quality, whether for 
want of courage to struggle to the end, or 
through lack of that nervous force which allows 
an athlete to urge himself along though his 
muscles are weary and exhausted For ex- 
ample, in the mile race, Deloge, of France, fin- 
ished within four yards of Bennett, of Eng- 
land. Deloge walked away, while: Bennett fell 
to the grass exhausted. Had the Frenchman 
the courage, or, if that was not wanting, had he 
the nervous power, he would have won the 
race. There is this excuse for the Continental 
athletes, viz., that they are accustomed to win 
or lose without that desperate final struggle 
which characterizes a race among English or 
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American athletes. Continental athletes will 
never prove successful against Anglo-Saxons 
until they develop this quality. 

» The Paris games should prove a great object 
lesson and an encouragement to Continental 
athletes. All the European countries were rep- 
resented, and these saw the best athletes of the 
world in competition, and should benefit from 
noting their style. 


In general, the Continental athletes learned 
much from the Americans as to training. With 
a better system of training and better models 
of style, great development should be made 
throughout Europe the next ten years. 

For the present, America is far in the lead, 
and her athletes should have no difficulty in 
holding that pre-eminence for many years to 
come. GrorcE W. Orton. 


ROWING. 


THE NATIONAL CHAMPIONSIIIPS. 


F OR the first time in twenty-eight years of 

life, the National Association of Ama- 
teur Oarsmen held its annual regatta, July 19th, 
20th, and 21st, on the Harlem River, New York, 
over what has come to be called the Speedway 
Course. 

This is a stretch of water alongside the re- 
cently constructed driveway on the upper Har- 
lem River, north of Central Bridge (155th 
Street), and was made possible and practicable 
by the canal cut by the Government to connect 
the Hudson and the Harlem rivers. 

This canal not only admitted a volume of 
water sufficient to scour out the upper Harlem 
and make it an ideal race-course, but, what is 
equally important in aquatic contests, gave the 
Government the right to control the river traf- 
fic. 





Exley. De Baecke. 
The Vesper Club Champion Pair-Oar. 


To the spectator the Speedway gives oppor- 
tunities unequaled elsewhere in the country, 
for it provides a natural shelving amphitheater 
upon which thousands, tier on tier, can have 
an unimpeded and free view of the course 
from end to end. 

Incidentally, this had the effect of reducing 
the profit which the Association expected from 
the sale of seats upon the platforms they had, 
somewhat unnecessarily, erected. Few needed 
to pay where nature had been so bountiful in 
its provision, and the gate was correspond- 
ingly lessened; an event OuTING by no means 
regrets, on the general principle that the less 
the gate enters into the consideration of sports- 
men, the better are the conditions of the game 
likely to be. 


'T 4E regulation course was one mile and a 
half, straightaway, beginning at the north, op- 
posite Fordham Heights landing, and ending 
about a hundred yards south of Washington 
Bridge. . 

The course for the trials to select crews for 
the Paris Exposition regatta was one mile and 
two hundred and fifty-three yards, ending at 
the same point as the regulation course, but 
beginning farther south, opposite University 
Heights. 

The weather conditions were nearly uni- 
form, clear and warm, with brisk winds. 


"[ He management was efficient, the course 
being kept clear by revenue cutters, whilst by 
means of telephone communication and ball 
signals, set clear and high, the spectators 
awaiting the finish were apprised, almost from 
minute to minute, of the relative positions of 
each crew as they passed certain given points. 

Only one incident marred the harmony of the 
regatta. In the Paris singles the contest lay 
virtually between Ten Eyck and Rumohr, 
whose positions in the draw were next to each 
other, Rumohr to the westward. The wind 
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was blowing strong from the southeast, and 
each boat was perceptibly blown westward of 
its true course. At the half-mile, Ten Eyck’s 
boat was directly in front of Rumohr’s, where- 
upon the latter stopped rowing, claiming that 
Ten Eyck had purposely taken his water, and, 
in doing so, fouled him. Rumohr finished the 
course in 6m. 24%s., to Ten Eyck’s 6m. 13%s. 

The testimony of eye-witnesses as to the 
boats actually touching was conflicting, but 
the referee’s decision was in favor of Ten 
Eyck, probably for the reason that each of the 
contestants had been told that the race was, 
under any circumstances, to be rowed through, 
and not to be won or lost on technicalities. 


Be this as it may, the feeling aroused by this 
incident would have been allayed if, next day, 
in the championship single sculls, Ten Eyck, 
who won that honor in 1899, and was entered 
for it again in this regatta, had met Rumohr 
and settled the question of supremacy by a 
contest; but Ten Eyck did not appear to up- 
hold his championship, leaving Rumohr the 
inglorious victory of a row-over. It was un- 
fortunate, to say the least of it. 

The popularity of rowing was never better 
exemplified than by the presence of the en- 
thusiastic thousands who gathered each day 
on the borders of the course. 

The clubs represented in the contests were: 

The Dauntless, Union, Bohemian, Knickerbocker A. 
C., Nassau, Harlem, Nonpareil, and Atalanta, of New 
York; the Laureate, of Troy, N. Y.; the Fairmount, 
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Vesper, Pennsylvania Barge, Crescent, Bachelors’ 
Barge, and Malta, of Philadelphia, Pa.; the Detroit, of 
Detroit, Mich.; the Wachusetts, of Worcester, Mass.; 
the Bradford, of Cambridge, Mass.; the Jeffries Point 
Rowing Association, of East Boston, Mass.; the Mill- 
stream, of Chelsea, Mass.; the Springfield, of Spring- 
field, Mass.; the Young Men’s Gymnastic Club, of 
New Orleans, La.; the Institute, of Newark, N. J.; the 
Potomac, of Washington, D. C., and the Don Rowing 
Club, of Toronto, Canada. 


The contests resulted as follows: 


SENIOR EVENTS. 

Championship Single Sculls—J. A. Rumohr, Har- 
lem R. C., row-over by default. 

Association Single Sculls—Frank B. Greer, Jeffries 
Point R. A., East Boston, 8m. 17s. 

Pair-Oared Shells—Vesper B. C., Philadelphia, 9m. 
33S. 

Double Sculls—Wachusetts B. C., Worcester, no 
other entry. 

Four-Oared Shells—Detroit B. C., 9m. 18s. 

International Four-Oared Shells—Wachusetts B. C., 
Worcester, 7m. 36s. 

Eight-Oared Shells—Vesper B. C., 9m. 1s. 

INTERMEDIATE EVENTS. 

Single Sculls—F. Demourelli, Young Men’s Gym- 
nastic Club, New Orleans, 9m. 33%s. 

Double Sculls—Crescent B. C., Philadelphia, om. 
1%s. 

Four-Oared Shells—Nassau B. C., New York, 9m. 
14¥%s. 

Eight-Oared Shells—Dauntless B. C., New York, 
10m. 2S. 

PARIS EVENTS. 

Single Sculls—E. H. Ten Eyck, Wachusetts B. C., 
Worcester, 6m. 13%s. 

Double Sculls—Wachusetts B. C., no other entry. 

Four-Oared Shells—Vesper B. C., Philadelphia, 5m. 
148. 

Eight-Oared Shells—Vesper B. C., 6m. 5%s. 


The Harlem River Speedway Rowing Course. 
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SPARS TOO LIGHT ON RACING YACHTS. 


~ ITTING in a quiet corner in New London, 

the other day, with Harry Haff, the sail- 
ing-master of the fleet little schooner Quts- 
setta, I discussed the season’s work in the 
schooner class up to the time of the conversa- 
tion. The seaman admitted that the defeats 
of his vessel by the smart yacht of W. Gould 
Brokaw had been hard to accept, but he con- 
fessed that the improvements in the Cary 
Smith schooner had made her much better 
than she was last season. On the other hand, 
Quissetta has not been in her best form, and 
when I saw Capt. Haff, he was preparing to 
take her out of the water for a thorough over- 
hauling. 

But it was not of the comparative merits 
or conditions of these two sweet little schoon- 
ers that I started out to write. We naturally 
fell to talking about the last series of races 
for the America’s Cup, and I learned from 
Capt. Haff that he was on board of Shamrock 
on the day when she carried away her top- 
mast. Z 

I ventured to express the opinion that the 
vessel was somewhat lightly rigged, for I re- 
called that she had been strung all over with 
light gin blocks to save weight, and that some 
of her wiring looked to me to be flimsy. But 
Capt. Haff, an experienced and competent 
professional sailor, whose judgment is much 
better than mine, said that the yacht’s rig was 
plenty strong enough. The cause of the carry- 
ing away of the topmast was an undiscernible 
flaw in the weather shroud. It parted as clean- 
ly as if it had been cut with an axe. A thing 
like this cannot be foreseen. It was one of 
the fortunes of war, and it cost Shamrock the 
only chance she had to show what she could 
do with Columbia in a reaching breeze. 

Then I asked Capt. Haff what he thought of 
Shamrock’s model. He declared that it was 
all right. He held that it was not the lines of 
the vessel which defeated her, but her light 
sparring. Her spars, he said, were not strong 
enough to hold her canvas. By this he meant 
that the gaff and boom were not substantial 
enough to keep the mainsail flat, and that the 
sail bellied too much. This, he held, was the 
main cause of her defeat on the wind, in the 
stiff breeze of the last race. 


Personatzy I do not think that this will ac- 
count for the whole of Shamrock’s failure, and 


as I predicted her defeat on her lines as soon 
as I saw her in the dock at the Erie Basin, 
and put my prediction into print at that time, 
I naturally do not care now to admit that 
there was some other cause for the beating. 
But this must be said. All the difference be- 
tween her lines and those of Columbia would 
not account for the enormous disparity in their 
powers of holding on the wind in that last race. 
Defender would have beaten Shamrock on that 
day, and every expert who examined the model 
of the Irish cutter said it was an improved 
Defender. Therefore, I am inclined to believe 
that Harry Haff’s theory as to the incapacity 
of Shamrock’s spars is correct. 

On such a day, in a thrash to windward, the 
defect would make itself most seriously felt. 
Held on the wind in a stiff breeze the spars 
would buckle, and let the mainsail sag to lee- 
ward in such a manner that the yacht could not 
be made to point nearly as high as she would 
in a light breeze. It was in the drifting airs of 
the first two attempts to sail the races that she 
held her own with Columbia. As soon as it 
blew a racing breeze the American yacht wind- 
ed her; and when it blew freshly, Columbia 
made a show of her on the wind. These facts 
argue in favor of Capt. Haff’s view of the chief 
defect in Shamrock. My own observation of 
the two in ordinary racing weather convinced 
me that there was less outwinding than out- 
footing. Columbia had the heels of her rival 
on the wind, and it was only in the last race 
that the American yacht palpably outpointed 
her opponent. 

The fact that she did so when it blew is in 
favor of Haff’s proposition, and I am in-zlined 
to think that this is a matter to which the own- 
ers of racing craft should give very serious at- 
tention. To be sure, no man wishes to carry 
an ounce more aloft than he is absolutely com- 
pelled to have there. But the question is 
whether it would not be better to carry just 
a trifle more than is necessary in light breezes 
in order not to be beaten by sagging canvas 
when it blows. 


[ wearp some unfavorable criticisms on: the 
cut of Ratsey’s sails on Shamrock, but was 
not able to see the ground for them except in 
the case of the jib, which was a wretched piece 
of work. In my humble opinion, the mainsail 
of Shamrock and her No. 2 club topsail were 
works of art. But in the matter of headsails 
the American yacht was a little better off. If, 
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however, the gaff and boom of Shamrock were 
not good enough for her mainsail, all the 
smartness that Ratsey undoubtedly possesses 
could not have enabled him to make a main- 
sail set perfectly. ; 

If the spars are too heavy, the sail will be 
pulled all out of shape. There is no doubt 
about that. But if they are too light, the sail 
will also be pulled out of shape, only this time 
the power will be applied directly by the 
wind. 

Ever since the English were amazed by the 
flat, board-like set of America’s sails, we have 
shown them the way in all matters of this 
kind. We even taught them how to set can- 
vas for running and reaching, though it must 
be confessed that we had a hard job to con- 
vince them that our way was better than theirs. 
And now we must take care not to fall into 
the error of putting spars on our yachts too 
light to hold the canvas. We have not done 
it in the case of any cup defender, but it is 
altogether likely that it is the cause of the de- 
feats of some other vessels. Yacht owners 
should look to this thing. 

W. J. HENDERSON. 


IN NEW ENGLAND WATERS. 


Aswe from the sport they furnished, the races 
for the Quincy Yacht Club’s silver cup for 21- 
footers were of value for the lesson they taught 
yachtsmen of the foolishness of extremely light 
construction in hull and spars. There was not 
a boat of the four contesting that did not suffer 
an accident to spars or rigging, while Tashmoo, 
by going practically to pieces after the second 
race, spoiled all chance of satisfactorily proving 
the merits of some of the original and promis- 
ing features of her design. 

The actuating motive was in almost every 
case the desire to save weight, resulting in a 
failure to give adequate strength to parts sub- 
jected to severe strains. 

An inch more of wood in the spar at the head 
would have saved Pompano’s mast in the first 
race, and possibly have won her the race, for 
she was the leading boat when she broke down. 

A mast a couple of inches greater in diam- 
eter would have kept Tashmoo in the game a 
little longer, while a little extra strength in 
fittings would have prevented the accidents to 
the gaffs of Hostess and Lookout. 

A little greater thickness of framing and 
planking, together with better interior bracing, 
would have kept Lookout from twisting out of 
shape and humping her sides when the strain 
of the rigging came, as if she were a camel, in- 
stead of a boat, while the same attention to 


construction would have held Tashmoo to- 
gether to complete the races. 


"T nat the win of Lookout, the challenger from 
the Manchester Club, was secured on its merits, 
or that the boat herself was the fastest thing of 
her length in the “scow” type, no one has 
questioned, yet she would have been faster if 
properly constructed and rigged. 

There is nothing to prevent the challengers 
and defenders from agreeing for next year on 
a scheme for strong construction and rig that 
will give satisfaction to all concerned. The 
type is a fast racing one, and is interesting be- 
cause of the great speed it develops. It should 
be encouraged for those reasons, but no good 
argument can be presented why the competitors 
should feel obliged to go each other “one bet- 





Photo by N. L, Stebbins. 
Lookout, Manchester Y. C., Winner of the Quincy Cup. 


ter” in light construction in the hope of a win 
from some lucky strike in this direction. 


‘T ar there will be challenges and races next 
year is certain, and they will give the Manches- 
ter Club a fresh impetus toward the high place 
in yachting for which it is already well under 
way. Messrs. Higginson and Boardman, own- 
ers of Lookout, will not be content to trust the 
defense of the cup to a last year’s boat, as did 
the Quincy Club this year, but will have a new 
one, and another try at the Crowhurst cup, the 
valuable Manchester Yacht Club trophy that 
is offered yearly, and which for 1900 is safely 
in their possession because of Lookout’s hand- 
some win over the 25-footers as well as boats 
of her own length. 

Interesting as were the races for the Quincy 
cup, they have been matched by open and club 
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races in various places and in the popular H. 
O. and Y. R. A. classes of cabin 25-footers, as 
well as in the 21-foot race-abouts and knock- 
abouts at Marblehead. 

It has been nearly as difficult to pick a win- 
ner in the height of the season as in the begin- 
ning, and the prospect is that the season will 
come, in September, to the successful close 
which was predicted from its successful open- 
ing in June. 

W. E. Rostnson. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF THE 70-FOOTERS. 


‘Tue spirit of the age demands the very fastest 
speed possible out of horse and man, locomo- 
tive, motor, and cycle. It would be idle to sup- 
pose that a racing yacht should be an exception. 
Therefore heavy scantling and the stout rig- 
ging and iron work which obtained twenty 
years ago have vanished, for the simple reason 
that they are detrimental to velocity. In their 
place we find the spidery system of construc- 
tion which is exemplified in its highest develop- 
ment in Mineola, Yankee, Rainbow, and Vir- 


“ginia. 


The contests of these seventies so far have 
been interesting from every point of view,— 
from that of the wondering spectator, who 
knows nothing about yachts, to that of the 
curious naval architect who stands amazed at 
the daring of their designer, and of the veteran 
seadog who marvels how long it will be “be- 
fore the pesky contraptions pound themselves 
to pieces.” The racing especially proved that 
they are nothing but scientific racing machines, 
with not a particle of cruiser in them. 

A gratifying feature of the struggle has been 
the highly creditable handling of Yankee, by 
Herman B. Duryea, and of Virginia, by W. K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr. It is true that Mr. Vanderbilt 
has had the advantage of the advice of Mr. J. 
Fred. Tams, one of the smartest amateurs we 
have, but the pupil bids fair soon to be as able 
as the tutor. The British skippers aboard the 
rival craft have had to keep their eyes skinned 
all the time. 


Ir seems pretty well established that there is 
little to choose among the four craft, and that 
Mr. Herreshoff has dealt conscientiously with 
each of his clients. Next season will be the 
crucial test of the 70-footers, if the fears of the 
veteran seadog mentioned above are not re- 
alized, and the yachts happen to hold together 
until then. 

When they attain their true form, I believe 
they will be as closely matched as the famous 
30-foot class, one of which, Vaquero, beat Hera 
by only one second the other day, while on an- 


other occasion Wawa won by eight seconds, and 
four of them crossed the finish line inside of 
thirty-two seconds. Those yachtsmen who do 
not believe that a one-design class can furnish 
true sport might do worse than ponder over 
such little matters as these, which, by the bye, 
are quite common. The one-design classes 
have been as beneficial to the sport as the one- 
gun start, but the old-timers are loath to be- 
lieve it. 
THE FUTURE OF CLUB CRUISING. 


Tue Atlantic Yacht Club’s annual cruise has 
always been one of its most cherished institu- 
tions, but as years roll on it has become evident 
that there is only one cruise that appeals to the 
larger clubs, and that is the August cruise of 
the New York Yacht Club. The Larchmont 
Yacht Club recognized this long ago, and in 
the place of its cruise, which was generally 
pleasant, but never at all brilliant, it substituted 
the Larchmont Week, and that was an un- 
doubted success from its inception. 

The Atlantic’s usual cruise began with a ren- 
dezvous at Riverside, Conn., thence to Morris 
Cove, to Greenport, and to New London, where 
they disbanded. The squadron consisted of 
four schooners and fourteen single-stickers. 
Among them was the imported cutter Astrild, 
which sailed so fast that she came near beating 
the big schooner Atlantic, which led the fleet. 

Yachtsmen who tdok part in the cruise, while 
acknowledging that the time had passed most 
pleasantly, and that harmony reigned all round, 
when approached confidentially, admitted that 
it had not been particularly exciting. In fact, 
the general feeling prevailed that a leaf should 
be taken from the Larchmont book, and an “At- 
lantic Week” established, where races could be 
sailed off the beautiful quarters at Sea Gate, 
and, in a word, seveh days of sport and social 
enjoyment be passed. I will not go so far as to 
say that there will be no cruise next year, for 
the younger members of the club are by no 
means willing to interfere with or try to upset 
the ancient traditions of an organization they 
take so much pride in, and which, since its re- 
moval to Sea Gate, has taken huge onward 
strides ; but I am certain that what the progres- 
sive element wants is an “Atlantic Week,” and 
in time it will get what it wants. 


THE N. Y. Y. C.’S PROGRAMME. 


"[ xe tendency of the New York Yacht Club is 
toward abandoning the annual cruise and sub- 
stituting in its stead a function both sporting 
and social, formed after the famous Cowes 
Week in England. Newport will, of course, be 
its headquarters, and the special series at New- 
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port preceding the annual cruise this year may 
be looked upon as the entering wedge. 

The racing season of the club will in the not 
far distant future begin with the annual regatta 
over the New York course. This will be fol- 
lowed by a regatta, or a series of regattas, on 
Long Island Sound, off the station at Glen Cove. 
Then will come the great reunion at Newport, 
and the season will wind up with an autumn re- 
gatta outside Sandy Hook Lightship. That this 
will be the ultimate destiny of the club, there is 
no doubt. Things have been working that way for 
years. Of this, I am assured on high authority. 

LARCHMONT MANAGEMENT. 
"T Here is one thing to be said about the Larch- 
mont Week, and that is, to praise its able man- 
agement. A well-conducted club which ca- 
ters to sports- 


Cord Meyer’s Altair and Mr. Oswald Sander- 
son’s Countess. Both were built at Bristol, R. 
I.; and when you look at them, you feel it in 
your bones that they are born flyers. 

Admirers of Altair say that she has already 
achieved the purpose for which she was built, 
and that Syce is outclassed. This, of course, 
is premature, but much allowance must be made 
for the enthusiasm and prejudice of yachting 
cranks. This much is true, the advent of Altair 
has added renewed attention to a class whose 
exploits have always been noteworthy from a 
racing point of view. 

The explosion aboard the naphtha launch 
Sasco off Echo Bay, New Rochelle, and the 
lamentable consequences, emphasize the need 
of proper care in the handling of craft propelled 

by any kind of 





men, and offers 
the same en- 
couragement to 
90-footers as it 
does to midgets, 
must necessari- 
ly appeal to all 
yachtsmen. A 
regatta com- 
mittee that does 
its work in a 
workmanlike 
way, that is 
quick at decis- 
ions, and never 
makes a second 
decision, is 
what a yachts- 
man appreci- 
ates; and, in 
addition, a re- 
gatta committee 
that boldly 
goes out at 
high noon and 
announces its intention of starting the race in a 
fresh breeze, while the existing conditions are 
those of a flat calm—yes, and actually succeeds 
in finding the wind and making the start—can- 
not get too high encouragement. 

The daily papers have told of the glorious 
success of the “Week,” and I am forbidden to 
enter into details; but perhaps I may be allowed 
to hint that when the elements were unpro- 
pitious for sport afloat, there was always to be 
found a superabundance of sport ashore. 

NOTES. 


‘Two new boats have excited admiration this 
season, especially among the Larchmonters—Mr. 








Yankee Under Full Sail. 


power — gas, 
steam, elec- 
tricity, or sails. 
A gun affords 
delight to the 
sportsman, but 
in the hands of 
the “didn’t- 
know - it - was- 
loaded” individ- 
ual it has 
caused many 
disasters. The 
capsizing of the 
yacht Mohawk 
ever so long 
ago, or of the 
Idler on Lake 
Erie only the 
other day, calls 
attention to the 
ease with which 
recklessness 
may cause loss 
of life. 

The owners of power launches other than 
steam may, however, take comfort by the fact 
that the percentage of accidents in the craft 
they own has been surprisingly low since the 
gas engine was applied to the propulsion of 
boats. A leaky oil-tank is as dangerous as an 
overloaded gun, as a steam boiler with safety- 
valve weighted beyond its limit, as a sailing” 
yacht with sheets and halyards securely made 
fast when all flying kites are spread and a ter- 
rific squall is about to burst. Unceasing vigi- 
lance is always necessary, lest the holiday jaunt 
become a tragedy. 





A. J. KEnegALY. 
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AUTUMN FISHING FOR STRIPED BASS. 


TRIPED bass are found in the Eastern 
estuaries, coming in on the flood and 
feeding on the broken meadows that have 
been partially washed away by storms, or 
getting their food among the rocks lying on 
the bottom of the bays. Their partiality to 
waters of this latter character has given them 
the name of “rock-fish” in Maryland and far- 
ther south. 

Striped-bass fishing has been followed as a 
high art for more than half a century along 
the Atlantic coast, enlisting the keenest inter- 
est of eminent business men of New York 
and New England. 

The localities most frequented are the rocky 
shores of the coast from Block Island north to 
the Bay of Fundy. 

The tackle used is a two-jointed rod about 
eight feet long, a multiplying reel, and 600 feet 
of twelve-strand line, with menhaden as bait, 
which is cast outward just beyond the breakers. 


"Tue West coast anglers have added to their 
already abundant list of salt-water fishes 
the striped bass. This fish, like many others 
when transplanted, acquires a more vigorous 
growth, particularly in the lower Sacramento 
River. 

It would be well for California anglers to fol- 
low the lines laid down by Eastern experts 
when trolling. for this fish, to wit: Use a No. 3 
Skinner spoon or any other of similar size; re- 
move the lower gang of hooks and substitute a 
snelled 1 O or 2 O single sproat hook, the snell 
being about three inches long. Upon this hook 
place sand worms, or worms of any kind, hook- 
ing them about an inch below the heads, with 
their tails trailing behind as the boat is rowed 
slowly over their feeding grounds. 

Salmon are taken in the month of September 
on a trolling spoon, and below the falls of the 
Willamette River, in Oregon, an occasional 
salmon is lured by casting the fly. In upper 
Puget Sound many of these fish are taken by 
trolling with a crude device which the guides 
manufacture out of tin. It is of large size and 
of nondescript appearance, but is very effective, 
particularly for the silver salmon, the species 
which takes a lure most readily in Pacific 
waters. Deep-water fishing off the Pacific 
coast is much indulged in. 


‘Tse salt-water fisherman should always take 
with him a small stock of bright flies tied on 


1 O to 3 O hooks, and whenever an off-shore 
breeze is blowing, and there is clear water near 
the beach, he will have good sport by casting 
his feathers outward from thirty to fifty feet. 
W. C. Prime always caught the spotted sea 
trout on a large, bright fly, and I have known 
seventeen different species of salt-water fish to 
be taken with similar lures in a morning's 
fishing in Florida waters. 

Salt-water fishing with rod and line reaches 
perfection on the sea-coast and in the estuaries 
north of Key West, Fla., in the month of Sep- 
tember. In the more southern waters, notably 
in the St. John’s River, Florida, the tarpon 
are of great size and strength, and the winter 
angler for the “Silver King” on the Gulf coast 
would be astounded at the increased number of 
these fish, and their acrobatic agility during 
the summer months. 

All along the coast, from Florida as far north 
as the Delaware Bay, the barb, spotted sea trout, 
croaker, “Taylor” (a Southern local name fo1 
small bluefish), sheepshead, and many other 
fishes literally swarm, and are taken with 
shrimp, clam, or fiddler baits. 


SPORT WITH BLACK BASS. 


Bracx bass now afford capital sport upon 
many waters. Trolling, fly-fishing, and still- 
fishing are the methods followed. Trolling out- 
fits may be procured at any tackle shop, also all 
necessaries for still-fishing, except the baits. 
The fly-rod and incidentals must be procured 
from some well-known dealer, for the very best 
is none too good for the sturdy, hard-fighting, 
high-leaping bass. Among reliable flies are the 
hackles, Silver Doctor, Seth Green, White 
Miller, Coachman, Chubb, Lord Baltimore, 
Parmachennee Belle, and Furgerson. 


LURES FOR AUTUMN TROUT. 


W uu trout fishing is not now so good as it 
was earlier in the season, cunning hands may 
yet take their share. During the heated term 
the best places are where cold springs run into 
larger streams, or where they bubble up from 
the bottom of pond or lake. Big fish gather 
wherever they can find the coolest water. Bait 
is most to be depended upon, but flies are some- 
times reliable, especially at dawn and late even- 
ing. Useful flies include Coachman, Royal 
Coachman, Shad, Orange Fly, Camlet, and 
Dusty Miller. For bait, white grubs found in 
decayed logs, worms, grasshoppers, and fat 
pork are excellent. W. C. Harris. 














THE SPORTING DOG. 


CONDITIONING AND WORKING DOGS 
FOR EARLY SHOOTING. 


'T Hose who own kennels either understand 
how to prepare dogs for the regular shooting 
season, or they have a paid handler who at- 
tends to all such matters. But the ordinary 
young sportsman, who possesses but one dog, 
seldom has it in proper working condition until 
the season is at least half over. To the one-dog 
man I would say: 

Don’t take a hog-fat, soft dog into the field 
and expect him to do anything—especially in 
warm weather. Don’t flog him for apparently 
shirking work or making mistakes, when, 
thanks to your neglect, he is in no condition to 
do himself justice. Give him daily runs, 
lengthening every day, for a couple of weeks 
before the season opens. An occasional long 
swim behind a boat is also good. Run him 
hard toward the end, on good food. Don’t flog 
him at all, unless you are certain that you are 
right and he is wrong—and that he knows he 
is wrong. 

There is no sense in beating a dog when he 
does not understand what you want him to do. 
First make sure that he understands, and is 
merely obstinate, or wilfully disobedient. Then 
give him a sound thrashing with a proper dog- 
whip. Never kick a dog, or throw a stone at 
him, or take a club to him. These things are 
bound to bruise, and sore muscles cannot do 
good work. 

Never work a dog with a collar on him. By 
this I mean a broken dog, for, of course, some 
device of training collar may properly be worn 
during preparatory work. Those who run a 
dog hard through cover appear to forget that a 
collar is an exasperation and frequently a grave 
danger. Think of trying to force your way 
through a tangle of stuff while wearing some 
fool-strap or chain so placed on you that it is 
bound to catch half the twigs that may rake 
you. A collar on a working dog catches in 
things, and, worst of all, may hang him out- 
right if it fouls anything while he is getting 
over a fence or working on top of a brush heap. 
Remember that a dog hung by his collar can- 
not very well give tongue or signal his predica- 
ment, and a dog so hung up may become a dead 
dog while you are blowing a whistle or striv- 
ing to locate him upon some point. Don't 
imagine that the dog does not understand all 
about the collar. You take it off him just be- 
fore starting him ranging, and notice the glad, 
free movement and dash he will show. 


‘Te nearest approach to a collar which wise 
men allow their dogs to wear in the field is a 
weak string, so weak that it will neither hang 
nor hold the dog. To this is attached a small 
bell—one from a string of old sleigh-bells will 
answer first-rate. This is an excellent device 
for work on cock in tall corn. The green stuff 
will not break the cord, so the dog is not liable 
to lose his bell unless at a fence. No matter how 
dense the corn may grow, the tinkle of the lit- 
tle bell will tell where the dog is. When the 
sound ceases, the dog is pretty sure to be on a 
point, and he may be looked for near where the 
bell was last heard. If he should lose the bell, 
it is only a trifling matter. 

A dog, rationally treated, should do first- 
class work at the opening of the season and be 
able to stand several hours of it without dis- 
tress. Don’t run him too long without water. 
Allow him to get into the water up to his ears 
if he wants to. A dog sweats through his 
mouth, but a reasonable soaking in cool water 
is as refreshing and as beneficial to him as it is 
to an overheated man. 

Don’t work a dog for hours in marshy 
ground and then make him run for miles on a 
hard road. Too much work in the wet will 
so soften his feet that hard going will wear the 
skin and lame him. Damage done in this way 
may require days of the best of the season for 
repairs. 

Don’t fancy a dog is made of steel; carry 
him in the trap when going out and returning 
—it is better to have him a bit too full of en- 
ergy than leg-weary before the day is done. 

Don’t carry food for a dog out for one day. 
Feed him all he will eat the evening before, 
give a biscuit or a bit of bread before starting, 
and a trifle from your own lunch at midday— 
but nothing like a meal. Give him all the 
water he wants. 

Don’t fail to examine his feet, and, if he be 
a setter, to take every bur off him before feed- 
ing. Then give him all he will eat, leave fresh 
water within his reach, and the chances are he 
will sleep the night through and be fresh as 
paint in the morning. 

If you are out for a few days and must sleep 
in strange quarters, let your dog, if possible, 
sleep on the floor of your room. He will be 
perfectly content there and will get his needed 
rest. If chained in a strange place, he may fret 
half the night; he may get away and be lost, or 
he may be stolen. Thieves steal dogs when 
shooting is good! E. W. Sanpys. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 

















THE PLEASURE OF DRIVING IT. 


O one who has not become a complete mas- 
ter of the art of driving a self-propelled 
vehicle has the faintest conception of how 
really fascinating it is. To become such a mas- 
ter you must, in the first place, be a good me- 
chanic; and then, according to the attention you 
devote to your machine, will the results be, as- 
suming always that the vehicle is well made. 
Traveling at a great speed creates a cool and 
refreshing wind even on a calm and sultry day, 
and produces an exhilarating effect on those 
who experience it. It is man’s nearest ap- 
proach to flying; and as man cannot fly, by the 
rule of contrary, so is he anxious to do so. 
Maybe the swift-flying bird would give his 
wings, almost, to be able to walk on earth at 
four miles an hour. 


THE TREND OF TRADE. 

Tue making of motor vehicles will in Amer- 
ica follow different and broader lines than 
those it has pursued abroad, by reason of the 
radical difference between foreign and Amer- 
ican ideas and the wider diffusion of money 
among the masses here. The foreign maker 
caters to the aristocrat; he prefers to turn out 
few vehicles, and those only expensive ones. 
The American maker believes there are more 
people who have $300 to spend for a luxury 
than there are who have $3,000 for the same 
purpose. This means that here we will see ma- 
chines turned out by thousands, where abroad 
they have been slowly produced by scores. 


THE LIKELY MOTOR CYCLE, 


Some pretend they can see that the Amer- 
ican will take to the new sport by equipping his 
present form of bicycle with some sort of a 


light motor, thereby making it what the yachts- 
man would call an auxiliary. Such a vehicle is 
a hybrid, and to the sportsman thoroughbreds 
alone appeal. The motor bicycle, while being 
very much heavier than the unmotored, would 
have none of the stability that is developed by 
the addition of one or two wheels more. The 
two-wheeler would afford no possibilities for 
companionship, for luggage-carrying, or for 
touring, while its inclination to side-slip, by 
reason of its added weight being largely above 
the center of gravity, would make this motor 
bicycle a dangerous machine to manipulate. 
The motor tricycle or quadricycle avoids all of 
this, and thereby appeals at once to large and 
influential classes of purchasers. 

To the energetic, record-seeking, century-rid- 
ing wheelman, the motor bicycle will not appeal, 
because it does not afford him either exercise or 
excitement enough; his less energetic brother 
of the pedal, the so-called tourist, will have 
none of it, because it will not go the gait its 
three- or four-wheeled brothers will. For this 
and other equally good reasons, the motor bi- 
cycle is, in its chances for success, far out- 
stripped by the tricycle or quadricycle; and it is 
along these lines that in America the greatest 
improvements will be brought about, and the 
greatest commercial fortunes made, during the 
next decade. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS OF TYPES. 


W HERE increased cost and extra heavy weight 
do not act as barriers, the limited range of elec- 
trically driven vehicles finds compensation in 
the cleanliness and self-sufficiency of the pro- 
pelling force within the strength of the batter- 
ies employed. There is satisfaction and fasci- 
nation in driving a vehicle with a reserve power 
independent of frequent fueling. Well-calcu- 
lated use in city and suburbs will not exhaust 
the proven capacities of electricity, and re- 
charging stations are always within a reason- 
able radius. For these and collateral reasons, 
the storage-battery type is safe in its present 
favor with residents of large towns. Weights, 
as a rule, exceed 1,500 pounds; prices are $1,500 
and upwards. 

A determined effort is being made to add to 
the range of the electric automobile, and to cut 
down the time required for recharging. 

There is an agreeable tendency on the part of 
makers to build the driving and controlling 
mechanism, so far as possible, out of sight. 

Rosert Bruce. 














NOTABLE PERFORMANCES AND RECORDS. 
Conducted by Charles Edward Patterson. 


‘Tue defeat of the Harvard-Yale team in 1899 
has been far more than atoned for in the great 
sweep of the thirty-five American collegiate 
and club athletes at London and Paris in July, 
1900. This time the men were truly representa- 
tive of amateur athletic ability in the United 
States; last year they were not. The teams 
this year included men from all parts of the 
Union. These men could have pinned upon 
their breasts fourteen out of fifteen national 
championship emblems for 1899, and ten out 
of thirteen intercollegiate championship medals 
for 1900. There were six colleges represented 
by twenty-eight men, besides athletic-club 
members from the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. Of the seven club members, 
all but two were collegians. 


At Paris, in the games connected with the 
Exposition, the Americans contested in twenty- 
four scratch events, twelve of which were of 
the world’s championship class. One of these 
was the tug of war, in which the Americans 
picked up a scrub team and went into the com- 
petition as a lark. 

Of the twenty-four events, Americans won 
eighteen, England four (800- and 1,500-meter 
flat races, 5,000-meter team race, and 4,00v- 
meter steeplechase), Hungary one (discus), 
and France one (“Marathon” race). America 
also captured thirteen second places and twelve 
thirds. England’s team could have been 
strengthened, no doubt, but the drubbing re- 
ceived in the British championships acted as a 
deterrent. A complete statistical table of the out- 
come of the games appears on the next page. 


Or the twelve championship events, all but 
three went to America, and, comparing the rec- 
ords of Tysoe, the English champion at the 
middle-distance runs, with those of Cregan, it is 
not too much to assume that at least one more 
would have come our way had the latter been 
anything better than downright ill. As it was, 
he got out of a sick-bed to perform, and Tysoe 
could not beat him a full yard in ordinary time. 
Orton and Grant, too, were, from climatic in- 
fluences, much below their normal form. The 
enervating atmosphere is a much more serious 
matter to those who have to stay up for the dis- 
tance runs than for short bursts of speed or the 
field events. 

Our three crack sprinters had it out again, 
but this time Duffey met the fate which has so 
often overtaken Jarvis, and strained his leg 


while leading in the final at 50 meters. He got 
his usual lightning start and could doubtless 
have held his lead for 100 yards, but it would 
not have been surprising to have seen both 
Jarvis and Tewksbury pass him in the remain 
ing nine yards. Duffey’s limit for real cham- 
pionship work is 100 yards, whereas both Jar- 


‘vis and Tewksbury only begin to score as they 


approach that mark. Duffey should hold all 
world’s records up to 100 yards, but from that 
point I should regard Jarvis as the better 
man. The latter’s world’s record for 100 
meters may be adduced as evidence in favor of 
this hypothesis. 

In crediting Baxter with the pole vault, and 
Long with the 400-meter race (even though 
the latter was run in world’s record time), it 
should be remembered that Johnson, Coleman, 
and Horton all sacrificed the practical certainty 
of beating Baxter to their convictions as to 
Sunday competitions and their steadfastness to 
the general agreement not to compete on that 
day ; also, that Boardman, of Yale and the New 
York A. C., victor over Long in the “Mott 
Haven” games, lost his chance for the same 
reasons. Prinstein also stood out on Sunday, 
while Kraenzlein, with six more jumps, cut 
down his lead in the Saturday preliminaries and 
won the broad jump by a narrow margin. 

Sheldon’s proverbial hard luck with the 
discus pursued him, as his long throws hit 
trees or other objects. He has beaten Henne- 
man’s (Chicago A. C.) world’s record of 118ft. 
gins. repeatedly in practice and twice in com- 
petition. In both of the latter cases, however, 
technicalities deprived him of the record. His 
opponents, Bauer and Janda, were certainly 
worthy foemen, as the former’s record of 118ft. 
2 Q-I0ins. attests. Flanagan is usually sure of 
one big throw in a contest, and his 167ft. 4ins. 
was only gins. less than his world’s record ; but, 
as he is still a subject of the Queen, we are not 
buying any greenhouses on his account. 


Some British critics take exception to our vic- 
tories on the ground that we take the matter 
too seriously and lay too great stress on the im- 
portance of winning. Perhaps some individual 
competitors do, but the writer’s strong impres- 
sion is that American athletes as a body are 
the best on the planet because they add to nat- 
ural vigor and high animal spirits the praise- 
worthy determination to do thoroughly and 
well whatever they undertake to do at all. 
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THE HARNESS HORSE. 


HAT the famine in desirable and even 
useful horseflesh which has for years 
been predicted by every horseman familiar 
with existing conditions is upon us, is a fact 
which is becoming more patent as “day suc- 
ceeds unto day.” The scarcity is not limited to 
any variety or to any class, but is universal, 
from the supply of general-purpose animals 
up through all successive gradations of busi- 
ness, draught, heavy and light harness, trotting, 
and race horses. As usual, however, the stress 
is felt most severely in the line of the trotting- 
bred animal, which, starting in life as the fast 
roadster or trotter for racing purposes, devel- 
ops, should latent merit exist, into the heavy- 
harness horse for fashionable use. All over the 
country one trotting meeting after another has 
had to either abandon or curtail its programme 
‘through absence or paucity of entries. 

Arguments have been advanced that this state 
of affairs was the result, firstly, of the enor- 
mous increase in road driving, caused by the 
introduction in so many cities of speedways and 
of so-called matinée races for amateur driv- 
ers; secondly, that fewer colts have been han- 
dled and developed than usual; thirdly, that 
the market had become too exacting; fourthly, 
that the enormous export trade had devoured 
everything choice in the country, etc., etc. 
There is truth in all these reasonings ; but, when 
all is said and done, the real issue is overlooked, 
and this is, that we have marketed, during the 
recent depression in values, about every stall- 
ion and mare which would at all answer for 
fashionable use, and that not only has no breed- 
ing been going on for some years, but the coun- 
try is absolutely denuded of decent producing 
material. 

What the outcome is to be only the future 
can decide; but three things are certain: That 
horses of all classes will reach in the next five 
years values hitherto undreamed of; that all 
existing requirements concerning matters of 
soundness will have to be greatly modified ; and 
that strains of blood and varieties of the horse 
which have hitherto been despised or neglected 
will be heavily drawn upon, and will bear a 
most important part in producing not only the 
heavy, but the light harness horse of the future. 


As bearing upon the matter, a most interesting 
and necessary experiment is to be tried this 
autumn. An importation of Russian trotting- 
bred carriage horses is to be made into this 
country, and these animals, said to be superb 
individuals, are to be placed upon the New 


York market for fashionable use. These horses, 
mostly of the Orloff strain, are all 15.3 hands 
or over, and it is said that, for the “seven 
royal s’s”—shape, size, soundness, speed, style, 
substance, and _ sagacity—nothing equaling 
them has ever been seen in America. A few 
animals of this blood have been previously im- 
ported into this country, and while some were 
only fair specimens, one horse, which stood in 
the Genesee Valley, has sired a large number of 
most desirable animals that could step and 
go as well as stay, and which have in many 
instances commanded fancy prices. Certainly 
such sires as these would seem to have merits 
which neither the Hackney nor the French 
coach horse, or the trotter, have as yet proved 
themselves to surely possess. 


"T#E season’s horse shows all over the coun- 
try have proved how great, how healthy, and 
how steadily increasing is the public interest in 
the horse and his belongings. The bicycle, the 
automobile, and every other outdoor sport have 
directly benefited the horse business, and are 
steadily continuing to do so. No machine can 
endure as a means of pleasure-giving sport 
against the fascination of companionship and 
association with the living quadruped, and the 
taste for outdoor exercise engendered by thé 
one redounds ultimately to the profit of the 
other. 

While the attendance at all horse shows has 
been very large and attentive, the entry lists, 
through the scarcity of available material, have 
been but sparsely filled, and interest has flagged 
through constant appearance in class after 
class of the same animals, which bore off rib- 
bon after ribbon, free from dangerous competi- 
tion. Not a few of these were veterans of sev- 
eral years’ standing, and their performances do 
but serve to accentuate the imminence of the 
horse famine at hand, for their winnings were 
not infrequently due more to the impossibility 
of finding anything half-decent to show against 
them than to their own prowess or transcend- 
ent merit. 


‘T ne presence of the professional and the 
dealer as competitors at all shows is becoming 
more general, and it is greatly to be deplored 
that such is the fact. It is only a question of 
time when all executives must take the matter 
up, and restrict these competitions in some way 
so that the genuine amateur may be encour- 
aged in every possible way, and the people who 
show for business, or as business, be put in 
classes by themselves. F. M. Ware. 
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THE THOROUGHBRED. 


HE racing season of 1900 has been un- 

equivocally brilliant and successful, in 

both England and America, with horses of thor- 

oughly good class, and the establishment of new 
time records in both lands. 

In America the mile record over a circular 
course has been reduced to 1m. 38s. by imported 
Voter and Orimar, while Watercure has re- 
duced the record for nine furlongs to 1:51 1-5. 
Voter and Watercure made their records at 
Brighton Beach, while Orimar’s performance 
was at Washington Park, Chicago. 

The new English record is for a straight- 
away mile, and was made over the Lingfield 
grass course by the American-bred Caiman in 
the phenomenal time of 1 :33 1-5. 


Tue American sales of thoroughbred year- 
lings are virtually concluded, and the results 
may be epitomized as eminently healthy and en- 
couraging. The top price was $20,000, paid for 
the Hanover—Correction colt, and a really 
large array of youngsters brought $5,000 or 
more. It is a question, however, if the Amer- 
ican yearlings are not offered too early in the 
year. More than half the English youngsters 
are not sold before “Doncaster,” which comes 
in September, and I think the average results in 
America would be even better if the various 
consignments were not offered in such bewil- 
dering succession before the summer has fairly 
set in. 


Eneutsx yearling sale records were smashed 
“to smithereens” in July. The Eaton yearlings, 
bred by the late Duke of Westminster, realized 
the phenomenal total of $216,500, an average of 
$19,400! In the superb Ormonde he bred what 
is generally recognized as “the horse of the cen- 
tury,” and since his death phenomenal prices 
have been realized at auction for horses of his 
breeding. Such figures as the 37,500 guineas 
for Flying Fox last December, and the recent 
10,000 guineas for the Persimmon—Ornament 
filly, and 9,100 guineas for the Orme—Kissing 
Cup colt, are likely to stand for many years as 
the respective records for a horse in training, 
a yearling filly, and a yearling colt. 


"Tue comments madelast month upon the wind- 
resistance element in the English successes of 
our American jockeys have been since sup- 
ported by the publication of a table prepared by 
an Englishman, Mr. James Leach, showing that 
the “crouching” attitude saves a wind pressure 


equivalent to giving a horse an advantage of no 
less than 16.515 pounds in a mile race in still 
weather, and thence increasing to such savings 
as 19.821 pounds in a “pleasant breeze” of fifteen 
miles an hour, 25.728 in a “brisk gale” of 
twenty-five miles an hour, 34.581 in a “high 
wind,” 46.389 in a “very high wind,” and thence 
up to 164.1 pounds in a “hurricane.” These de- 
ductions, if not entirely reliable, are most in- 
teresting. 


‘Tue American jockey “Tod” Sloan suffered 
another severe fall on an English race-course 
while riding Mrs. Langtry’s Maluma in the re- 
cent race for the Liverpool Cup. According to 
the cable reports, Maluma was leading at the 
time of the contretemps, and the incident may 
develop into another proof of the main conten- 
tion against the “American seat,” namely, that 
its peculiar “perching” position (so to speak) 
renders the jockey less able to retain his saddle 
in any sort of a jostle or stumble. Clawson and 
several other latter-day exponents of the style 
ride so very far forward and with so short a 
stirrup that it appears little short of miraculous 
they are not tossed over their horse’s head by 
any untoward circumstance during a contest. 


"Tse Prince of Wales’s three-year-old Dia- 
mond Jubilee has added the £10,000 Eclipse 
Stakes to his triumphs. Mr. James R. Keene’s 
American-bred Disguise II. (Domino—Bonnie 
Gal) would almost certainly have won the 
£10,000 Princess of Wales Stakes at Newmar- 
ket but for going amiss a few days prior to the 
race. These two colts are now being prepared 
for the Doncaster St. Leger, run September 
12th. They meet at even weights in this race, 
and in case the Prince’s colt renews his Derby 
conquest of Disguise IL., the latter will meet 
him again at fourteen pounds advantage in the 
£10,000 Jockey Club Stakes at Newmarket on 
September 27th. 

Hon, W. C. Whitney’s two-year-old colt 
Prince Charles (Loyalist-—Yorkville Belle) has 
gone to England, where he is engaged in the 
Middle Park Plate (October 12th) and the 
Dewhurst Plate (October 25th). The colt’s 
future engagements include the Epsom Derby 
of 1901, the £10,000 Jockey Club Stakes of 1902, 
and.the £10,000 Princess of Wales Stakes in 
1903. Prince Charles will prove a valuable re- 
inforcement to our American two-year-old 
representatives abroad. 

W. H. Rowe. 














PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A NEW REDUCING AGENT. 


Tue farther the photographer penetrates into 
the realm of art, the greater will be the demand 
for methods of modification of the negative; 
methods by which qualities may be given to it 
that are, under ordinary conditions, beyond the 
reach of mere exposure and development. 

The most important feature of a pictorial 
photograph is its true values, the correct ren- 
dering of the degrees of luminosity reflected 
by the various objects in the composition; but 
as the less luminous blues are more actinic 
than -the more luminous yellows, the order of 
luminosity in a photograph is reversed, the 
darker blues being rendered as whites and the 
lighter yellows as darks. This fault of pho- 
tography may, to a large extent at least, be cor- 
rected by the application of the well-known 
methods of both local and general intensifica- 
tion and reduction, and for the former nothing 
can be better than “Agfa.” 

“Farmer’s Solution,’ a 10-per-cent. solution 
of sodium hyposulphite to which has been add- 
ed sufficient of a saturated solution of potas- 
sium ferrocyanide to give it a deep straw color, 
has hitherto been the reducer most generally 
employed; but it has several faults, none of 
which are found in the recently introduced 
potassium-permanganate method. 

The Photographic Society of Philadelphia 
has reported. very favorably on the method, 
both as to its efficiency and its economy, calling 
special attention to the fact that negatives 
which are thin, weak, and flat, from very much 
over-exposure, may, after intensification in the 
usual way, be reduced by the permanganate 
method to a printing quality equal to those 
which have been correctly exposed. 

The committee, as the result of its experi- 
ments, recommends the following formula: 


Potassium permanganate......6 grains 
ACIG, SUIDAUFIC.. «.< 0:<0.00:000% 12 minims 
MME id 2 Na eh osc atic eck insite e 8 ounces ; 


but it will be found more convenient to keep 
the material in 10-per-cent. solutions, of which 
1 drachm of the permanganate and 2 of the 
acid should be added to the 8 ounces of water. 


A NEW LIGHT FOR THE “DARK ROOM.” 


A\truovucH a ruby glass, more or less deep, 
has long been almost universally employed for 
the dark room, it has always been under a sort 
of protest, both because of its insufficient illu- 


mination and its consequent injurious eye- 
strain. 

Glass and fabrics of other colors—orange, 
and mixtures of yellows and greens—have been 
tried, only to be discarded, because, along with 
the necessary illumination, they were found to 
transmit sufficient actinic light, the violet and 
blue of the spectrum, to fog the more sensitive 
plates. 

Howard Farmer, who has been working at 
the problem for several years, has apparently 
found in a 6-per-cent. solution of potassium 
bichromate a medium which, while transmit- 
ting practically the whole of the red and the 
green, absorbs the blue violet and ultra-violet, 
giving a light equal in safety to the best ruby, 
with an illumination 92 per cent. greater. Or, 
to put it in another way, while the illumination 
is equal to that of the orange glass employed in 
the days of wet collodion, it is two hundred and 
fifty times safer. 

In bringing the subject before a recent meet- 
ing of the Royal Photographic Society, Mr. 
Farmer said the outcome had been the con- 
struction of the lantern which he exhibited. It 
consisted of two cylindrical glass jars, one 
within the other, both open at the top, the diam- 
eter of the inner jar being a quarter of an inch 
less than that of the outer, and the space be- 
tween filled with the bichromate solution.” An 
incandescent electric lamp, suspended from a 
wooden disk forming the cover, was switched 
on, and the room was filled with a beautifully 
soft light, in which plates might be developed 
in any part, and the scale of densities in the 
negative ascertained with greater accuracy than 
by any other light. 

While the construction of such a double jar 
is easily within the art of the glass-blower, pho- 
tographers may have to wait some time before 
it is on the market, and even then not every 
photographer has a current of electricity at his 
command; but a flat cell in front of an ordinary 
lantern will do as well, and the constructiorr of 
that involves but little ingenuity. Two sheets 
of glass set in a grooved frame like a school- 
boy’s double slate, with two grooves instead of 


one, and made water-tight by shellac or other 
suitable material, will be just as effectual; or 


the two sheets my be kept apart by a flexible 
rubber rod of the necessary width, and held to- 
gether by clamps. 

Dr. Joun NIcot. 
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THE WOODS AND THE PLAINS 





On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds 


By CASPAR WHITNEY. 
Twenty-eight Hundred Miles after Musk Oxen and Wood Bison. 
Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, uncut edges and gilt top, 
$3.50. 


The book is more than readable ; it is live, real in an extraordinary degree, and 
the most unimpressionable reader could scarce escape its spell. Providence Fournal. 


Men with the Bark On 


By FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


Like his pictures, the author's prose sketches are true to life, depicting Indian 
and frontier life and certain incidents of war in graphic style.—PAdladelphia Record. 


Illustrated by the Author, cloth, $1.25. 


Camp Life in the Woods 


And the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. 
By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 


What Mr. Gibson does not know about trapping and camping and the habits of 
fur-bearing animals is not worth knowing.—V. Y. Observer. 


Illustrated by the Author, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Fur and Feather Tales 


By HAMBLEN SEARS. 


The narrator tells his story in a simple, straightforward fashion, and even an 
unsportsmanlike reader cannot fail to follow each recital with a keen and lively 
interest. Mr. Sears has a faculty,in his brisk and breezy descriptions, which are 
enlivened by delicate, humorous sayings, either direct or implied, of inspiring one to 
go and do likewise.—.V. Y. Art Amateur. p 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.75. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Onto, Gambier. 
ali One of the oldest 
Kenyon Military Academy. 0; °f ite oldest 
ful boarding schools fog boys. Close personal supervision. Prepares for 
colleges and technical schools. Flexible two-vears business course, 
Illustrated catalogue free, Address ©. N. WYANT, Regent. 


SEND » LER ENTS, f for 3 
Fotmentai published 




















D MAGIC 


Fortune Teller 


Answers questions 
and gives advice, Af- 
fords entertainment 
for hours, Hand- 
somely nickeled, 

Price —_ each, 
Cc. & D. 

240 W. For "st. » a. ¥. 





Williston Seminary. Prepares boys for any col- 


lege or scientific school. 
Library. Physical, chemical, Tichoadanl laboratories; 
ymnasium,etc. New athletic field with ¥ mile track. 
pens September, 1900, JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 


Cheltenham [lilitary Academy. 27, ‘5° 
of the Chelten Hills near Philadelphia. Pennsylvania's 
leading preparatory boarding school, under the mili- 
tary system.. Rates—Lower Schooi, $500; Upper 
School, on, Tilustrated Catalogue. 

Rev. JOHN D. SKILTON, A. M., Principal. 


Peekskill Mititary Academy, tz Huts, 


67th Year. Prepares 
for Colleges and Govern- 
ment Schools. Sheree 
business course. U. 
Army Officer detailed = 
p Department. pg 
= a ipped Gym- 
Fe egins Sept. 
Illustrated cata- 


Se. PRine CIPALS. 











F . ° 
A/Sharp Point 
The point of a Dixon American Graphite 
Pencil does not break. It wears longer 
and writes smoother than any other. If 
your dealer doesn’t keep DIXON'S, men- 
tion OUTING and send 16 cents for samples 
worth double the money 

JOSEPH DIZON CRUCIBLE 60., Jersey City, N.J. 








Miss c E. Mason’s School for Girls. 


THE CASTLE, 


Tarrytown -on- Hud- 
son, N. Y. An ideal 
school. Advantages of N.Y. 
city. All Jey ae 7 
0. Rev. H. 
Potter, Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew. For illus. circular 
R, address 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL. M. 
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OUTING tor OCTOBER 


A TREASON OF NATURE, by CHARLES 6G. D. ROBERTS. 





Other writers have told of the Moose from the hunter’s point of view. Mr. Roberts enters into his y 
defiant over-lordship, his hopes, and the passions that lead to,his undoing under the autumnal moon. 





\ 
THE STATUS OF CANOEING, py Rk. P. BURCHARD. 


The author is fresh from canoeing’s last camping-place in the recesses of the far-famed Muskoka Lakes, 


and has the intimate knowledge of a pioneer. 





ATHLETIC DEVELOPMENT IN GERMANY, by CASPAR WHITNEY. 


A study of German sport, made by the author on the ground, and thoroughly illustrated. 





THE AUTOMOBILE AS A SPORT FACTOR, by ROBERT BRUCE. 


The automobile is the one novelty in the sport of the nation and has a great future. Illustrated by 


famous automobiles of the latest model. 





THE ADVENTURES OF MARCO POLO, by EDWARD S. HOLDEN, LL.D. 


Marco Polo was the greatest traveler the world has ever seen. He was in Pekin more than seven hun- 


dred years ago, and, with all eyes turning Eastward, his observations to-day have a special timeliness. 





THE UP-TO-DATE YACHTING MACHINE, py w. £. ROBINSON. 


With racing machines and startling departures from established lines, Mr. Robinson’s. is an apt discus- 


sion and description, with striking illustrations under ,sail. 





AWHEEL—IN THE HEART OF OLD JAPAN, by T. PHILIP TERRY. 


Residence and-artistic sympathy have enabled him to know where to find and to describe the ideal Japan 


that is fast vanishing. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN TROTTER, 
by NATHAN A. COLE. 
When the pride and pleasure of the Americans in their national horse is evidenced by magnificent speed- 
ways, it is seasonable to be reminded of his great past, as it is recorded in ancient pictures and‘ old-time 


memoirs. 
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SOME RUSSIAN SPORTS, by WIRT GERRARE. 


Long residence and much sporting experience enables Mr. Gerrare to present vivid pictures of the 


peculiar hunting methods employed in Russia. 





COLLEGE FOOTBALL TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, 
by W. J. HENDERSON. 


A Princeton graduate’s vivid picture of the game when “batting” and “butting”? marked the play. 





BIG SHARKS AS GAME, by CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


Maligned as a man-eating monster, to be done to death without law, is the shark; yet Mr. Holder shows 


that, with fair play, he is game to the last ounce, and a mighty fund of sport to the adventurous. 





UP THE RISTIGOUCHE FOR SALMON, by E£. J. MYERS. 


Sport royal for anglers where the disciples of the cult gather in club and camp. 





THE WOODCOCK AND HIS WAYS, by EDWIN SANDys. 


The season of the bird of mystery approaches, and Mr. Sandys, who has studied the cock these many 


years, lifts the veil from his resorts and surroundings up to the last beat of the season. 





POULTRY BREEDING IN THE UNITED STATES, 
by W. S. BABCOCK. 
Amazing is the capital invested in poultry, and its annual product exceeds all the gold and silver over 


which parties wrangle and prospectors go to their death. 





COURSING ON WESTERN PRAIRIES, by w. Ss. HARWOOD. 


Enthusiasm as limitless as the boundless prairies marks this coursing of the fleetest dogs. 





WHEN JACK SNIPE COMES OUT OF THE NORTH, 
by H. S. CANFIELD. 


The eccentricify of the snipe has been the wonder of generations of sportsmen. 





The Outing Publishing Co., 239 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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AS aN 
Xe The ‘‘ Vardon Flyer ’’—Vardon’s own ball, manu- ON 
- 


factured in England for him from ‘‘ Special Gutta ’’—is 
At without doubt the longest flying ball in the market to-day. 
Us It is a Bramble marked ball; Vardon claims for this 


x . 

AX i " 
me marking a longer and truer flight than can be ob 
— tained from the smooth markings, and that this opinion 
cd, 

ta is not theoretical but practical is proved by the fact 
As 

% that he out-drives every man he meets; has broken 
7 or tied the record on every course he has played, 
7 and has never touched 80 in twenty-six consecutive 


7e 36 hole matches. The man we know is all right, 
Te and the above facts make us think that the ball is 
second only to the man. 


ANS Write for wholesale prices. 
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ZS Laying Out Golf Courses a Specialty. 
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is A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


New York. Chicago. Denver. 
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New Disc 


Talking Machine 
Off a We NOW ON SALE 
EVERYWHERE. 

National 


Improved GRAM-O-PHONE °"xcrven** 


GOL Fre 
,. PLAYING — 


Ask your 
dealer for 
them or send 
25 cents to 
us for 

THE AMERICAN PLAYING CARD | sample pack. 
CO., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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FOX’S PATENT 


SPAT-PUTTEE 


and NEW PATENT PUTTEE 
For Golfing, Shooting, Hunting, 
Riding, Bicycling, fishing, etc. 
The Puttee parser | supersedes leggings 
-y..¢ and golf stockings, and 
; ue) can be worn over 
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trousers. ‘ 
The New Puttee isso > 
designed asto wind on 4 
spirally from ankle toknee, ¢ 
and to fit closely to the leg , 
with even pressure without $ 
any turns or twists. No ¢ 
buttons. : 
The Spat-Puttee is made { 
to fit any size boot or shoe. ¢ 
4 

: 

4 

‘ 

4 

: 

: 

4 

4 

4 

4 


No measurements required. 
All wool and water-proofed. 
Easily dried or cleansed. 


Patent Puttees, $3 per pair 


(Without Spats). 


iJ 

Patent Spat-Puttees, $5 per pair 

Write for iliustrated circular and 
shade card. Sold at all leading 
Stores, Outfitters, Tail- 
ors, etc., or sent direct, 
on receipt of price, by’ 4 
BALE PAARL’ ¢ 

422 Wool Ex. Bidg 








S. Hemmenway & Son, 
SAIL MAKERS. 





Also Makers of High-Grade 


Tents and Camp Outfits, Flags and Signals. 
We Make Only Full Sized and Full 
Weight Goods. 


Send sc. for Catalogue O. Fifty-two Pages. 
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Illustrated. — W. ———s, below § 

Canal 
60 South Street, - NEW YORK CITY. New York, N.Y. > 
000004606066 006000000000000004 
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GRASS SEED FOR GOLF LINKS. 


AUTUMN SOWING 


is recommended from the latter part of August to 
the end of September, so that the young grass may 
become well rooted before winter sets in. Our new- 
crop seed of the leading grasses will be ready about 
the middle ot August, and we invite consultation as 
to the best varieties to use. We have given close 
attention to this subject, and have prescribed and 
furnished the grass seed used on most of the finest 
links in the country. Our booklet on 


“The Seeding and Preservation of Golf Links” 


will be mailed to gentlemen interested, on applica- 
tion. On any points not discussed in it, we invite 
correspondence. 


nn Soe 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


Wholesale Seed Growers and Merchants, 
Established 100 Years. 36 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


KOZY cK 56% 
40°/> DISCOUNT ON OUR $10 KOZY. 


After four years of successful introduction, we are enabled 
to offer the Kozy at a reduced price for 90 days only, so low 
that everyone can own the smallest, neatest and handiest film 
camera ever made. 

The Kozy has always been listed at $10.00. We are there- 
fore now offering the public a share of our success, and at the 
new pricé we believe we can sell thousands this season and 
gain for it still greater popularity. 

The .Kozy takes pictures 3% x 3% on daylight loading 
film. Itcan be folded up and carried in the pocket or on 
the bicycle, and is always ready for a time or snap shot. 
If you are not already familiar with the KOZY CAMERA 
send for our /ree illustrated oatalogue, fully describing its 
many virtues. 


Remember that our price for 90 days only is $6.00, loaded for six exposures. If your 
dealer does not carry the Kozy write direct to us. 























“Delighted With It.”’ 
*‘ Better than a $30.00 Camera.” £ : a 
. . ae From]. L. Hughes, Supt. of Schools, Sullivan, Til. 
From Chas. L. Brace, Washington, D. C. ps 
. I have one of your Kozy Cameras and am delighted with it. 
“T have bought and paid for no less than seven Cameras during the 
past two years, but the New Pocket Kozy beats them all. It does far 
better work than a Camera I bought last August for $30 00, and is KO Y CAMERA CcCo., 
certainly away ahead of all the other small Cameras, Fifty dollars 
wouldn’t buy my Kozy, if I didn’t know where to duplicate it.” 24 Warren St., Boston, Mass. 
8 When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuriNnc. 


































, What does the 


Breakfast-Bell mean 
in your household— 
Light, wholesome biscuit 

made with 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER «= 


Or flat, soggy food, 
by itself bad for digestion, 
but doubly dangerous from 
the presence 
of alum in cheap baking 
powders ? 





IT IS WORTH WHILE TO INQUIRE. 
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Oldest, 


8 THE TRAVELERS, | a 


and and Best. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Life, Endowment, Accident, ana 


Employer’s Liability Insurance 
OF ALL FORMS. 
HEALTH POLICIES: INDEMNITY FOR DISABILITY CAUSED BY SICKNESS. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE ; Maatlacturers Hore and Webi, can al = anes 
by policies in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS, $29,046,737.45 
LIABILITIES, , 14,926,280.61 |EXCESS (314, basis), 4,120,456.84 


GAINS: 6 MONTHS, JAN. TO JULY, 1900. 
In Assets, . ‘ > ‘ ‘ ‘ $1,286,225.89 
Increase in Reserves ( both Departments), ‘ ‘ ‘ . : 1,128,534.12 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 Months, _ . ‘ © * . 4,055,985.62 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 


DUNHAM, Vice-President. - MESSENGER, Actuary. 
SoniN E, MORRIS, Secretary. Ly - PRESTON, Supt. of Agencies. 

















URNDERWOOD'S 
roy etter t pea FOR YOUR 


Ma sii eett FALL SHOOTING 
TRIP 


The most nourishing and appetizing 
food you can take with you is Under- 
wood’s Original Deviled Ham. It is 
put up in tins so that it can be easily 
carried. A camper’s outfit is not com- 


plete without it. Whatever your outing, 





whether afloat or afield, be sure that you 


When you strike off into the woods, see that in 
your pack basket, or in the bow of your canoe, 
you havea sufficient supply of Underwood’s Orig- 
inal Deviled Ham. 
: —_ oon having Underwood’s Original a “ 
ile am from your camp proprietor or sunply WW 
dealer. It’s the kind marked with The Little UNDER ooD Ss 
pee rae eat contains nothing but sugar-cured 

m and delicious pure spices. 

Avoid imitations by lenhing on the can for The ORIGIN AL 
Little Red Devil. It’s been on the market for 
thirty odd years, always wholesome and delicious. DEVILED HAM 

7 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., Boston, Mass., U. S. A 













are supplied with 
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Unique 


This title means: 


Grape lt uts 
——.. 1 


glove around the 
super-excellent 
qualities of 


Hunter 




























¥eady cooked. 


Crisp, 


Baltimore Veli C10 WS, 
Rye 
BALTIMORE RYE It fits its A EZ var w" 


WENag purity, age, flavor 
BALTIMORE . = 
Its success proves what = N exvée f ood 
Hunter Whiskey is 


Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. rocevs 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 4 At all G 
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The J. H. Taylor Mashy 


is the club with which the English champion made his deadly approaches. Critics of the game assert 
his play in this particular is wonderful. These clubs are exactly duplicated in the “ B. G. I.” No. 108 
LOFTING MASHY and No. 116 DEEP-FACED MEDIUM MASHY, described and illustrated on 
pages 17 and 10 of the B. G. I. Catalog, and kept in stock by all B. G. I. Agents. 


NEW FUNNEL HOLE RIM. 


PATENTED. 





4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Courses that are not equipped with this cup should 
write for prices. Not being made entirely of a thin cast- 
ing, does not break with usage. The rod of marker is put 
in hole without guiding, therby saving time, wear on cup, 
and insuring a straight marker at all times. It is made 
from galvanized iron, riveted firmly to a cast-iron, funnel- 
shaped bottom having a flanged base, which prevents it 
sinking into the hole from where first set. 

New 150-yard MARKING DISCS now ready. , 
A large stock of thoroughly seasoned balls OF ALL MAKES always on hand. 


The BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 


RETAIL AGENCIES: 
NEW YORK: BOSTON: ————— 
13 B dway. ae ory leone 102 hestnut St. 
ist and st 163 Washington St. John Wanamaker. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


Preliminary Autumn Announcement. 


PATRIOTISM, OR SELF-ADVERTISEMENT? A Social Note on the Present War. By 
Marie CorELLi. 12mo. Paper, 25 cents. 





An interesting point of view concerning Britain and her army “ordered South,” the charitable entertain- 
ments given in aid of that army, with a pretty stiff arraignment of Mr. Kipling generally and of the ‘“Absent- 
Minded Beggar”’ particularly. 


GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD. By SterHen Crane. With 8 illustrations 
Joun Stoan. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Mr. Crane’s last and most important work, he having completed it just previous to his death. Since his 
first book Mr. Crane had not until the end returned to the subject that made him famous. He alone among the 
authors of the day was fitted to describe adequately the ‘Great Battles of the World.” 


FAMOUS AMERICAN BELLES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Vircinia TatNALL 
Peacock. With special cover design, frontispiece in colors, and 20 full-page illustrations. 
8vo. $3.00. 


by 


This magnificent work treats of the most famous belles of all sections of our country and during each decade 
of the present century. 


LITERARY RAMBLES AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Dr. Tueo. F. Wotre, author of 
“Literary Shrines,’ “A Literary Pilgrimage,” and “Literary Homes and Haunts.” _ Il- 
lustrated with photogravures. Buckram, $1.25. 


Treating of most important English and American authors not covered in Dr. Wolfe’s previous books. Each 
volume is complete in itself, but all are uniform in size and binding and make a most attractive set. 


A SPORTSWOMAN IN INDIA. Travels, Adventures, and Experiences in Known and Un- 
known India. By Isaset Savory. In one large volume. Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt, with 48 il- 
lustrations and a photogravure portrait of the author, $4.50. 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN PHRASES AND CLASSICAL QUOTATIONS. 
Edited with Notes and Introduction by HuGH Percy Jones, B.A., Late Scholar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Uniform with Reader’s Reference Library. Half morocco, 
gilt top, $3.00. 

LONDON MEMORIES. Social, Historical, and | AMONG THE HIMALAYAS. By Major L. 


Topographical. By CHartes W. HECKE- A. Waoppett, LL.D., author of “The 

THORN. $2.00. Buddhism of Tibet.” With over 100 illus- 
STORIES OF FAMOUS SONGS. By S. j. trations. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 

Apbair FirzceraAup. Illustrated with photo- | THE ALPS, FROM END TO END. By Sir 

gravures and half-tones. Two volumes in Wittiam Martin Conway. 52 full-page 

a box. 12mo. $3.00. illustrations by A. D. McCormick. New 
_ These entertaining volumes give the origin and many and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, gilt top, $2.09. 
ovine | ON OMEN, Ry heen fac Beco 
CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES. By P.F. | New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo. Cloth, 

Warner. With frontispiece of Lord gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, gilt top, new 


Hawke and 72 illustrations from photo- | style, $3.00. 
graphs. An account of five cricket tours in | PARIS AND PARISIANS. By J. F. Mac- 
the West Indies, the United States, Canada, DONALD. I2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


Portugal, and South Africa. $2.50, net. MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS. Their 


CERVANTES. Exemplary Novels. Trans- Design, Construction, and Working by 
lated by James MaBLeE. 2 volumes. Cloth, Steam, Oil, and Electricity. By W. Worsy 
gilt top, $2.00. Published in connection BeAuMoNT. About 600 pages; over 450 
with Gibbings & Company, London. illustrations and working drawings. 

MECHANICAL TRACTION IN WAR. For | Quarto. $10.00, net. so 
Road Transport. With Notes on Automo- Neither time nor expense has been spared in making 


pe book a a oon any yet published on these 
a - ‘ + athens ot subjects at home or abroad; and, it may be added, more 
biles Generally. By LizuTENANT-COoLONEL fully descriptive than any book yet published dealing 
Otrriep Layriz, of the German Army. | with a mechanical combination of so many parts an 
T ; functions and novelties of arrangement as the modern 
ranslated by R. B. Marston. Illustrated. | high-speedi motor ¢ar. This book is considered of such 


: ; importance that it has been translated into German, 
Thin octavo. Cloth, $2.00. French, and Russian. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


j. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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FOR SALE 


ANY PART OF 


13,919 ACRES 
In the Blue Ridge Mountains, 


MACON COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA. 


About 60 miles southwest from ASHEVILLE and 
BILTMORE, close by the noted health resorts 
“ Highlands” and “ Sapphire”—an ideal location for . 

a FISH AND GAME PRESERVE, a gentleman’s Sport- 
ing Club or Estate, or Hotel Development. 4s ery Vv ry WS 

This land lies on the head waters of both the Tennessee ie 
and Savannah Rivers, and on both slopes of the main Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Speckled trout are plenty in the ® 
streams, and good shooting at all seasons. At the present sas a ee 
selling price of this property, it would prove a rich invest- 
ment because of its resources of iron, corundum, mica, . 
kaolin and gold, as well as its splendid forests of big trees. oo ax Vee 
The title is perfect. I have spent several years and 
much money in resurveying, and in litigation with citizens 


claiming under “junior” patents and titles, with com- 
plete success in every case. Absolute, peaceable. physi- 
cal possession can now be given to every acre claimed, © S YO 
and my title is recognized and respected by every resi- 
dent of Macon County. I solicit correspondence, and will 
visit the property with any one wishing to make such an 


investment ; or my agent living on the land will show it ¥ eV Cc Af 
at any time. re) Q re} e J 


F, A. HULL, DANBURY, CONN. ediieg Coenen 
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Air cells woven in the wool give a 
luxuriousness Greteful to the sensitive 
skin; keeps the warmth in, the rheums 
afism oul? PDooklef on request; 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR Co: 


88 FRANKLIN ST: NEW WORK 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ourt1nea. 15 
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E have a specia: department for the 
benefit of our readers who travel 
for sport or pleasure. Write us and we will cheerfully furnish information concerning hotels, rail- 
roads, steamship lines, scenery, shooting, fishing, etc. 


TOURISTS’ QUERY DEPARTMENT, OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 





Is Recognized by all Travelers as the 


GREAT AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


4 

4 

4 

4 

¢ 

4 

4 

4 

> 
Between the Principal Cities of the Union. : 
ITS MAGNIFICENT TRAINS ARE MORE HOMELIKE THAN HOME. . 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Excell ’ ’ 
EESSESIEL” SUPERIORITY IN ALL THINGS fil cuagterete 


STANDARD RAILROAD OF AMERICA. 
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WINTER CRUISES TO THE TROPICS. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA axnp WEST INDIA STEAMSHIP LINES 
or THE QUEBEC STEAMSHIP CO., LIMITED. 


TWO NIGHTS AT SEA. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The first-class Iron Steamship “TRINIDAD,” 2,600 tons, or “PRETORIA,” oo tons, having un- 
surpassed passenger accommodations, will sail from the Company’s pier, 47 NOR RIVER, every 10 
days until December 27th, and every 5 days during January, February, March, 1900. 


NEW YORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 


.. St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Montserrat, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Barbados and Demerara. SPECIAL TOURS, including Porto Rico and Santiago. 

Composed of the first- class Iron ee “PRETORIA,” 3,300 tons, “MADIANA,” 3, ‘080 tons, 
“FONTABELLE,” 2,700 tons, “ROVAIMA,” 2,700 tons, “CARIBBEE,” 2,000 tons, with highest class ac- 
commodations, electric lights, electric bells, etc., “ete. These vessels have excellent popeongat accommodations, 
and are scheduled to sail from PIER 47, NORTH RIVER, alternately EVERY TEN DAYS. For passage and 
information regarding the above routes, apply to ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. A. E.OUTERBRIDGE &CO., Agents, 39 Broadway,New York. 


16 When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ourtrne. 
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Travel and Resort. 
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| TEA LTH AND § PorTAGE Qn MUSKOSH River, 


STUSHOKA 
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UNITY FROM HAY FEVER IN ABOVE DISTRICTS. 













| MusKnoHA LAKES FOLDER 
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, — AND THE SEA FOLDER. 

ALL /NWIORMATION, ILLUSTRATED = a nee 

DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE IAPS ETC Gf0.L. BELL on © Hits 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 70 Cy,  GEOWNAU. Gan 
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| CHAS. M.HAYS, W.E.DAViS, Ge0.T. BELL, GEO.W.VAUX, HGELLIOT | 
|  ¢$enere/ Menager Passenger Traffic Manager Gen. Fass.&Tht Agent. Asst G.PalA. ASStGPRTA. 
| MONTREAL. MONTREAL. MONTREAL. CHICAGO MONTREAL. | 
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Travel and Resort. 











Roadbed, 
Tracks 


There are plenty of people who 
don’t understand the extent to which 
a goed condition of foadbed and tracks 
contribute to the safety and comfort 
of travel. 

They know simply that after a 
journey over some railways a some- 
thing has made them tired and out 
of sorts. 

It was the sag and lift of the train 
due to a poor roadbed; annoying side 
jolts from untrue gauging of the rails. 

It takes time, money and plenty 
of good, hard work to make a good 
roadbed and tracks. 

It requires ceaseless vigilance and 
care to maintain such condition. 

The most perfect roadbed and 
finest track adjustment in America 
is found on the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern Railway. 

This is a broad assertion, but one 
which actual conditions fully warrant. 

A good preventative for that “tired 
feeling” in traveling is to use the 
Lake Shore between Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, New York, Boston and 
all other points east and west. 

“Book of Trains’ for the asking. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 




















THE BEST 


Shooting 


and Fishing 


may be had 
along the Jines of the 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 


& ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
in... 
Northern [lichigan 


Wisconsin 
lowa 
Minnesota 


and South Dakota 


Send 2-cent stamp for copy of 


“Pishing and Hunting” to 


Geo. H. Heafford, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 





OUR NEW 





POSSESSIONS. 








A map, valuable for its accuracy and beauty 


will be found in No. 21 of the New York Cent- 


ral’s “ Four-Track Series.” 


In addition to our 


new possessions it correctly delineates the United 


States, Alaska, the Klondike Region, the Asiatic 


Coast and Australia. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of a 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Out1Nc. 

























Travel and Resort. 


For full information how to reach the regions where the 
Grizzly is found, address any agent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
mentioning ‘‘ Outing.” 
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Map oF CANADIAN PaciFic OverLtann Route. 


New York, 353 Broadway—E. V. Skinner. Chicago, 228 South Clark Street—J. F. Lee. | 
Philadelphia, 629 Chestnut Street-—H. McMurtrie. Minneapolis, 119 S. Third Street-—W. B. Chandler. 

Baltimore, 129 East Baltimore Street—J. H. Thompson. St. Paul, Minn, 379 Robert Street—W. S. Thorne. 

Washington, 1229 Pennsylvania Ave.—W. W. Merkle. San Francisco, 627 Market Street—M. M. Stern 

Boston, 197 Washington Street—H. J. Colvin. Toronto, 1 King Street, East—A. H. Notman. 

Buffalo, 233 Main Street—A. J. Shulman. Montreal, Gen. Passenger Agent—C. E. E. Ussher. 

Detroit, 7 Fort Street—A. E. Edmonds. Winnipeg, Gen. Passenger Agent—C. E. McPherson. 

Cincinnati, 16 Carew Building—G. A. Clifford. Vancouver, Ass’t-Gen. Pass. Agent—E. J. Coyle. 

St. Louis, 315 Chestnut Street—C. E. Benjamin. Grand Rapids, 76 Ottawa Stteet—E. C. Oviatt. 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ovutine. 19 











Travel and Resort. 





ACROSS 
THE 
CONTINENT. 








By way of New York and Niagara Falls, 
through the centers of populations and the 
gateways of commerce, which are, of course, on 
or reached by the New York Central. 

For particulars see the new “Round the 
World” 


Central Lines. 


folder just issued by the New York 


It contains a $700.00 map. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of a 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


























a, 
‘Lovely’ | 

is the way a | 
bride would } 
express her \\ 


approval of I 
the splendid 


service 





on the 


Big Four 
Route 


And Connecting Lines, the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
LAKE SHORE, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO. 
Through -_ all Points East and West. 


M. E. INGALLS, President a. ae 
W.P. DEPPE, A.G. Peand T. A., 








» WHAT YOU ORDER 
uperb Dining @r Service 








lackawanne 


Hallroad 











OFFERING IN ADDITION TO A 


Fecr A LA GrT&é MENU 
OW PRICED (LUB MEALS 


SERVED INDIVIDUALLY 


FROM 35 X75 To $1.00 


E.G.RUSSELL, 
GEN, SUPT. 





B.DCALDWELL, 
TRAFFIC MOR. 


T.W.LEE, 
GENL.PASS AGT. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outtne. 
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Fitchburg Railroad 


NEW AND IMPROVED SERVICE 


LIMITED PALACE TRAINS 


BETWEEN 


Boston and Chicago and St. Lonis 


fAnd all points in the West, 
North and Southwest. 


Short Line. Fast Time. Low Rates. 


The most direct route with latest improved 
service and fast trains between Boston and 
Montreal and all Canadian points. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent or address 


A. S. CRANE, C. M. BURT, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


| | ceauilien Tours zs: 








«TROY LINE| 


Fare Lower than by 

any other Route. 
Adirondack Mountains, Saratoga, 
Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
Green Mountains, Montreal, 

AND ALL POINTS 

NORTH AND EAST. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Dining-Rooms on Main Deck. 


Searchlight Exhibition Every Evening. 








Steamers “SARATOGA” and “CITY OF TROY,” 
entirely rebuilt, remodeled and refurnished, 
leave West roth St. daily at 6 P. M., except 
Saturday; Sunday steamers touch at 
Albany. 


R. L. HORNBY, General Ticket Agent, 
West 10rg Sr. Pier, New Yorx. 
u Send for lists of routes and rates of Excursion tours. 


e5e5e5e5 











You are sure to 
come home with 


BIG 
GAM 


If you do your hunting in 
the territory covered by the 


BOSTON & MAINE | 
RAILROAD 


EASTERN and NORTHERN 


MAINE, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
VERMONT and 
CANADA. 


) This section is better 
stocked with 


EAE 





=~ 








Des, Moose 
and Caribou 


than any other region this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Full information regarding the best hunt- 
ing grounds will be found in the new edition 
of “ Fishing and Hunting,” which will be 
mailed upon receipt of 2c. stamp by the 
Pass’r Dep’t B. & M. R. R., Boston. 


Reduced Rates to 
Principal Hunting 
Points during 
October. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
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SPORTSMAN’'S LIBRARY. 


Any of these books sent prepaid on receipt of price named. 10 cents additional should be sent for 
registration to insure safe delivery. 


ANGLING. 


American Angler's Book. NorrisS.sssssssseeees 
American Salmon Fisherman. Wells... 
American Fishes. G. Brown Goode........... 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them. Shipley 
Black Bass Fishing. Henshall......... eoccvece 
Complete Angler. Izaak Walton............++ 
Favorite Flies. Mary Marbury................ 
Fishing in American Waters. Scott 
a the Fly. Orvis-Chene 
Men I Have Fished With. at 
More About Black Bass. Henshall............ 
Practical Angler, The. Kit Clark..... 
Scientific Angler, POSE. cc cccccccccccccevecse 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishin Tackle Mak- 
ing, and Fish Breeding. By gil Harring- 
ton Keene........ 
The Determined Angler. 
The Leaping Ouananiche. Eugene McCarthy. 
The Salmon. By Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy. 


CANOEING AND YACHTING. 


Amateur Sailing. Biddle.........+....sssseese 
Boat Sailing—Fair Weather and Foul. Kenealy 
Canoe and Boat Building for Aretene. — 
Canoe Cruising ont. Cam © . D. Frazer.. 
Canoe Handling. C. B. Vaux......-.ssseseee. 
Canvas Canoes; eee to Build Them. Field.. 
Corinthian Yachtsmen. Biddle 
Cruises in Small Yachts .........seeseccecsecces 
Electrical Boats and Navigation. Iliustrated: 
Fore and Aft Seamanship ........ssseseseoeees 
How to Build a Shipjack..... 





Model Yachts. Grosvenor 

Practical Boat Building Neison............. e 
Sails and Sail Making. Robert Kipping......- 
Simple Elements of Navigation...........++ ote 
Yacht Architecture. Dixon Kemp........ oes 


Yacht Designing. Biddle.........scsssccsseoee 
voce Races for the America’s Cup. Kenealy. 
OED «o.oo Sada sn. 0090000000060000c00s00s000000 
Yachtsman’s Handy Book, see of the Road, 
Signals, a « ‘ 
Yachting Wrinkles. A. J. Kenealy ° 
Yarn of the Yampa. PSH TIS on i100 ca0sasvees 





KENNEL, 


American Kennel. 
Collie, The. Dalziel............ 
Dog, Diseases : . ears 
Dog, The. Dinks, Mathew and Hutchinson.. 
Dog Training versus Breaking. Hammond.. 
Dogs of Great Britain and America........... 
Dogs, Their Management and Treatment in 
Disease. Ashmont....... . deneesvasases sans 


Burges.ce .cccee-ccoccsccce 













Fox Terrier, The. Lee. 

Greyhound, The. Dailziel.. 

Kennel Secrets. Ashmont........ 

Practical Kennel Guide. Stables........ eoees 

Principles of Dog pans Ashmont........ 
St. Bernard, The. Dailziel.......0000..0- 

The Amateur Trainer. E. F. Haberlein. Paper, 
The Dog in Health and Disease. Mills........ 


The Scientific Education of Kone Dog to the 
Gun. H. H 


HORSE. 


Horsemanship for Women. T.H. Mead....... 
HOW £0, Buy B TGS. crccccccsccsceccce, esvccsen 
Mayhew's Horse Doctor... .0....ccccsccccvcsess 
Saddle Horse and Guide to Riding ............ 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America 
Xenophon’s Art of Horsemanship..... PSEsivees 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


Climbs in the New Zealand Alps. Edward 
Dis TPEUOIIE cing toss cc  abhssesbasicssceeces 
Fifteen Years’ Sport and Life. William A 
Baillie-Grommatis ss .is.e... 2. sessvecveces oss 





Hawaiian America. Caspar Whitney. 
Men with the Bark On. Frederic Remington 
Mountain Climbing. Zdward L. Wilson...... 
Mountain Trails in Colorado ..........s+..s000 
The Highest Andes. By E. A. Fitzgerald..... 
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HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 


Boone AND CROCKETT CLUB SERIES. 


by Roosevelt and Grinnel. 
















American Big Game Hunting.............. js 
CariboueShooting in Newfoundland. Davis.. 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting. Bogardus.. 
Frank Forrester’s Field ee a — each 
Game Birds at Home. T.S. Van Dyke....... 
Game Birds of North ph. ag “Prof, D. G. Elliot 
Rare are 
Grouse, The. Edited ‘by A. E T. Watson. 
Hare, The.. 
Haunts of Wild Gone. By Isaac McLellan... 
Hitting vs. Missing with the Shotgun. S. T. 
Hammond.... .. ....- pas oceted Coweey vas oe 
Hunting In Many Lands................ sees 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. Theo. Roosevelt 
North American Shore Birds. D.G. Elliot. 
On Snow Shoes to the Barren Grounds After 
Musk Ox. Caspar Whitney..............++. 
Partridge, — Edited by A. E. p< Watson.. 
Pheasant, e. 
Red Deer, The. " 7 - 
Rifle, Rod and ‘Gen in California. T.S. Van Dyke 
Short Stalks. E. B Buxton.........:....... 
Sport in the Alps Past and Present, ‘William 
A. a wane 
Still Hunt. Van 
The Trail of the ‘ae Hill Stag. By Ernest 
Seton Thompson...... 
The Biography of a Grizzly. ‘By Ernest Seton- 
TROMPGOR 0000 (00s .c006 debe ds bk sb eswt deeeunis 
Trail and on MED enkeete. <a: stsnedensovee vine 
Wild Animals I Have Known. By Ernest Seton- 
BOUBOI sacs cevcaseccessccsess e0crsoceere 
Wild Fow4 Shooting. * Leffingweil Caer ree 
Wilderness Hunter, The. Theo. Roosevelt.... 
Win ae omee Ball Shooting with a Rifle. 
With Rod and Gun in New — Edw. 
A, BAMAMEIS......cvrsvccceccesess « eccccee 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Adirondack Tales. Murray...........sessseees 
Camping and Camp Outfits. Shields... 
Camp ee of the Everglades. Chas E. White- 
Camp Life in the Woods. W. H. Gibson...... 
Camps in the Rockies. William A. “Baiilie- 
PN n.tinsn5000:080860:0000 0006 1050200. 0400 
Porest memes. “OMG” .....2.06.cecncece. 
Hints on Camping. Henderson....,..........+ 
Log Cabinsand How to Build can. W.S. Wicks 
Story of the Cowboy. Sherry..........0+++.--. 
Story of the Indian: Grinnel...........seeee0 
Trapper’s Guide. Newhouse. ......... coves 
Woodcraft. ‘*Nessmuk’”’..........5+ cecccccces 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Always Strong and Ha B R. Judd.. 
Art of Boxin 4m ll y J. es ve Sétthewe 
A Sporting Pilgrimage. By le Whitney.. 
Athletics and Out-of Door Sports. By N W. 
Bingham, - Pa ee eee ey ee loth, 
Badminton Library of Sports.......... Per vol. 
Bicycling for Ladies. By Maria E, Ward..... 
Cycling for Health and Pleasure. Porter. ... 
Football. By Walter Camp and L. ™ Deland. 
Golf in America. ji P. LRG oc es ctccoveccetovene 
How to Play Golf. . Wingham... pda ervecoves 
Hygiéne and Physical ulture for a A. 
PRE, LEDs ccrcospicios «<senrcedonse 
Pleasure Cycling. H. Clyde.. 
Practical Lawn Tennis. james Dwight.. 
—* — By a ee A 
Rules of Golf..............+. 
Walter Camp’s Book of cores Sports abe aa: 
Wheelmen’s Guide Book of Country Around 
te Se Ser ere eres 
Wildflowers. Bradford.......... 
Zimmerman on Training.........++++ 
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r to original 
Contains no 


y hai 
Is not sticky nor mussy. 


Z 


sec. and $1.00 Bottles. 
At druggists, or prepaid by express on receipt 


of price. 





E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


Wells’ Hair Balsam is not a Dye, 


MAKES ALSO A GRATEFUL. LOTION FOR 
TENDER, TIRED OR FEVERED FEET, 
AND FOR SPRAINED ANKLE OR WRIST- 


Wells’ “MIRACLE OF HEALING” Powder. 


ison, Itch, Salt Rheum, Eczema. Cures any sore on man or beast, however long-standing or severe. whatever 
7 cauee, Cures ulcers, skin diseases, cuts, lacerations, mashes, contusions, felons, carbuncles, boils, burns, scalds, 
cruptions, discharges from pase = pimples. } ne | Dog, ae, Spider, ry ont all ~~ L) by mall’ = Sa 
4 y . Most marvelous healing agent of modern times. . tles a' sts or sent_pro’ 
shoe — . E. 8. WELLS. Chemist, Jersey City, N. J.. U. 8. A. 








natural color, black or brown. 


But gradually restores gra 
oil nor grease, 











D ITSRESULTS ig 
yh ms" SPIRAL SPRING 
' cemmeread HOOF EXPANDER: 
Reliable Persons Are Wanted oe eno Alama Eg 

YOUNG MEN, YOUNG LADIES, . (See erTeRS 
MEN AND WOMEN semen Ve LONE TENE or | 
In all parts of this country, Canada 
and Mexico, who have leisure moments 
which they can devote to subscription 


Ba i) 
work for Outinc. Send references and id | Without the KNIFE 











your name and address to p You can remove | 
Circulati j 
repestioment, OUTING, % GOITRE, TUMORS, GANGLION, 


239 Fifth Ave., New York. a BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS, ETC. 


ABSORBINE, JR. 


Pleasant to use. Highly per- 
fumed. $1.00 per bottle by 
mail. Describe your case fully. 
Address 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
- MASS. 


SPRINGFIELD, = 





& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 5 . 
BLAIR’S - PILLS Sal 
DRUGGISTS, pay eang oe | 


Wells’ Invisible Velvet Gream Face Powder. 


.. Elegant for dressing and whitening the skin. Unrivalled for Church, 
Street, Theatre, Receptions, Balls, Parties, &c. Unequalled for delicate, 
transparent whiteness, soft, youthful effect, and fine velvet finish, Harm- 
less, does not roughen, draw, wither, nor in any way injure the most deli- 
cate or sensitive skin. Disguises Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Pimples, Sallow 
Skin, Coarseness, Blemishes, Imperfections, and is absolutely harmless. 

To neutralize the injurious effect of ANY powder or liquid, use 
LEAURELLE OIL BALM, great skin and complexion beautifier. If the 
powder is used at night, apply LEAURELLE in daytime, if during the da 
apply at night, or first bathe the neck or face with LEAURELLE OIL BALM, 
then apply the powder. The effect is mostelegant. Keepsskin soft, smooth 
and pliable. Try WELLS’ INVISIBLE VELVET CREAM FACE POWDER, 
which is harmless. It’s very fine, 25 cts. at druggists or by mail. LEAU- 
RELLE OIL BALM isin soc. and $1.00 bottles, or a large bottle and a box of 
the powder, white or flesh, sent prepaid by express on receipt of $1.00. 

EB. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OutrINc., 
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“PERFECTION” AIR MATTRESSES 


(TRADE MARK.) AND CU SHIONS 


























On the YACHT, in CAMP and at HOME. 


Moisture proof. When deflated can be carried in grip. 
Every yacht mattress has life line attached, and in 
case of accident a practical life preserver is always 
at hand. 


STRICTLY HYGIENIC. CLEAN AND ODORLESS. 


AIR CUSHIONS for yachts and small boats made to 
fit any size or shape of seat. 


Style 40. Yacht Mattress, 6 ft. 3 in. x 2 ft. 1 in. (with life line), $14.00 
* 60. Camp oe "37% 23" 3 * - ~ 14.00 


61. “ 63 “ 52 “3 “ (with pillow), 16.00 
** 203. YachtCushion,{2in.x20in. - (with life line), 3.50 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GIVING DESCRIPTION AND PRICE-LIST; ALSO BOOKLET: 
‘‘WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT ‘ PERFECTION’ AIR GOODS.’’ 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., Providence, R. I., U.S. A. 








WASHINGTON PARK CLUB GROUNDS, CHICAGO 
September 18th to 22d, Inclusive, 


WILL BE HELD THE 


FIRST GREAT INTERNATIONAL 


Automobile and 


Race 


Exhibition ‘a Meet, 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE CHICAGO INTER OCEAN. 


Every Reputable Manufacturer of Motor Vehicles in the Wortd will be represented, and a Mammoth 
Programme of Contests has been arranged in addition to this most interesting Exposition. 


$10,000 in Cash Prizes and Trophies 


will be awarded in various contests. 


75,000 Square Feet of Exhibition Space. 
Electric and other facilities free. 








Exhibitors desiring space, address The Inter Ocean, Chicago. 
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SMALL PROFITS— — QUICK SALES. 


Trout Flies 


FOR TRIAL, SEND US 
150 Regaia Price, a cen” Quality A Flies 
306 *Regaier eace"Go cents.” Quality B Flies 
BOG acai ice Ba cence,” Quality C Flies 
B06 *ieguise Price, Ba cen. Bass Flies 

When we know a sportsman’s 


ame and address we 2 > 
SPLIT BAMBOO RODS call ao (lank ties ate se 











FI Bait Rods, of 20th century information. The 
10 fect, 6 6 eee. 68c 9 feet, 8 ounces, prices of Orient Autogos: 
WITH CORK GRIP | 3-wheels, $450 
<acegiioaiiaes 4-wheels, $600 
Try Our New Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof tell but half of the story. ‘The 
METAL CENTRE LINE reasons why they are worth these 
prices will be mailed to you on 


Size No. 5, 4c per Yd. | Size No. 4,534c per Yd. application, 
PUT UP IN 10-YARD LENGTHS CONNECTED. 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 


s23 Broadway, New vork. | WALTHAM MFG, GO," ws.” 


TACKLE catalog free on application. 


You must realize Yes MAES 
IF YOU OWN A ‘inoue 
the care of it. We 
have the only tool 
SHOT-GUN o x t,10 Keer Waterproof 
your barrels in a CAMPING, Tents. Alum- 
perfect condition. 
Our past nine years of success proves this positively. inum Cooking 
Nothing will stop a gun from leading, if you use it, as . 
the friction on the barrel leaves a small deposit of lead. PISHING, Outfits, Pan 
You cannot stop this, but you can remove it by using tasote cloth- 
ing, Water. 


‘ |prooF bags, 





























A Tomlirson Cleaner 


and with a small amoun¢ of labor. We (and thousands of 
others) claim 

IT WILL REMOVE all lead, rust or foreign matter. 

IT WILL NOT INJURE the barrel, as its 4 sq. in. 
of brass wire gauze is softer than the — 

IT WILL LAST A LIFETIME, as its only 
wearing part can be replaced when ae (it will clean a 
gun a great nany times) for 10c. per pair. 

TOMLINSON gives you an extra pair vith each tool. 

REMEMBER neziected lead and rust cause “pits,” 
and that means expense. Made in feuses 8 to 20. Fit 
anyrod. ALL dealers sell them, $1.00. 

Send for booklet of information and testimonials and 
have your dealer show you the TOMLINSON, or we 


will send you one direct. You can use it in your “pump ” 
the same as a breech-loader. : a 25 ‘ pratt yg 
“‘ Used Everywhere in the Civilized World,” OO hn ae hea ae 
wl, ie / ” ary 


THE GEO. T, TOMLINSON CO., 100 CORTLAND AVE,, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ourine. 25 
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“The Milwaukee” Casting Reel 


MANUFACTURED BY THE WHEELER-McGREGOR REEL CO. 





is endorsed by many prominent angling authorities, 
and is considered by everyone using it, one of the 
best. 





It is anti-tangle and is made for 60 and 80 yards’ 
capacity. It weighs 7 and 7% oz. and sells for 
$12.00 and $13.00. 


We will give this reel to any reader of OUTING 
providing he sends us before October 1st four new 
subscribers to OUTING at the regular yearly price 
of $3.00 each. 


Every reel is guaranteed and will be shipped 
direct from the factory to the subscriber at a cost of 
only the freight or expressage. 


Send to the manufacturers direct for their catalogue. 


Sample copies of OUTING and blanks will be 


supplied free of cost. 





THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


239 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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| “It works of itself.” 


Aristo 
Self-Toning 


PAPER is equal in per- 
manency to our cele- 
brated Aristo-Platino. 
Nobothersome developers 
or uncertain toners; no 
fading. 

Sold by photo stock dealers everywhere. 





TRADE MARK 
. This trade-mark appears on 
every package of genuine 
American 
Paper. 





«It is time wasted to make a good 
negative and lose it all in a poor 
print.” 


AMERICAN ARISTO PAPERS 


produce the full value of the 
tive, are fadeless and reli- 
able. That's why they are used 
the world over by leading 
professional photographers. 


+ 


i of and 
skill will Fie your work on American 
Aristo products without the asking— 
Others will if you insist upon it. 


Aristo Platino for Matt Surface Efiects. 
Aristo Self Toning for Glossy Surface. 


AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE CO. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





Aristo 











“WE DO THE REST.” 


KODAK DEVELOPING, 


PRINTING axo ENLARGING 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 





NO 
pecavs W.C, CULLEN, 
61 William St., New York. 
KODAKS 
AND Established 1882. 
EVERYTHING FOR THE — 
CAMERA. 640 Madison Ave., near soth St., New York. 











Telephone, 1117 John. 











BINOCULARS 


ualed for 
and Power. 


“QUE 


Piel 





THE TRIEDER BINOCULAR 


The size of an Opera-glass, with 
the power of a Field-giass. 


QUEEN BINOCULAR TELESCOPE 


For mountain and sea. Power exceed- 
ing that of any other such glass made, 


Ii lustrated catalog ue free on request. 


QUEEN & CO. 


Optical and Scientific Instruments 
1010 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
59 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
9 OOO OOOO FFF FOOFFOOSOSOOOSOOOOSO 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outine. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


KODAK 
FILMS 


have all the good qualities 
of the best glass plates and 
they don’t break. 


Kodak films are superior in rendering 
cloud effects, and true color values, and 
possess remarkable non-halation qualities. 

Film development is easy—a half-dozen 
negatives can be readily developed at one 
time—it’s just like toning prints. 

Kodak Film Cartridges are now made for 
two, six or twelve exposures. With them 


Kodaks Load in Daylight. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Catalog free at the dealers or by mail. Rochester, N.Y. 
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The Automatic- REEL 
. Combination 
adds to every fisherman’s delight. 


The Little Finger Does It. 


You govern the play and the run 
of the fish unconsciously 
and automatically. 



















— ' It 
Diamond Condensed Soups ||!" 
ARE NOT CANNED SOUPS. catch 

They are not “concentrated soups,” “soup powders” — 

or “soup stock" and are the only soups so closely ’em. 

resembling soup made bya skilled cook from the The 

best fresh materials, that an epicure can find no longest 

difference. They are scientifically prepared from pacceee —_ 


only choice meats and vegetables condensed and whe with a0 


PUT UP IN PAPER CARTONS, each making one Automatic 


quart of heavy or two quarts of light soup, highly eel. 

nutritious, readily digestible and of uniform quality. The 1900 

NOCANS TO OPEN OR FEAR. NOTIN OR WA- Aluminum 

TER TO PAY FOR. NO TROUBLE TO PREPARE, Model— 

Keep perfectly in any climate. A package may be light, 

carried in the vest pocket, Beware of imitations, durable and 

age, tat If reer pjocee does pes bare them sends two cent non-corrosive, strong, simple. 


stamp and his address fora free sample making a half pint 
paree of any one of these varieties: Cream of Batons, Green Send for catalogue, Dept. J. 
ea, Beef and Onion, Tomato, Bean and German Vegetable. 


THE MAXIMUM OF EXCELLENCE. THE MINIMUM OF COST. YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
DIAMOND SOUP COMPANY, «Chicago, Rochester, N. Y. 

















J. Howard Jones & Son, Sole Sales Agents. 


HIGHLAND BRAND 


a F PF Ne 


















HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM 


In camp and on tramp, enables the sports- 
man to enjoy the comforts of home as re- 
gards their milk and cream supply. Itis 
milk that is all milk. It is rich in cream, 
.@vaporated toa creamy consistency and ster- 
ilized. It keeps in any climate. In fact, it is 

indispensable to the sportsman’s larder. 

= f For Sale by All Grocers. 

—_ ; Helvetia Milk Condensing Co Highland, Ull., U. S.A. 


EVAPOR GREAM 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ovuttnc. 
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I'N- 
—FOR 
Sportsmen can obtain some valuable 
pointers for their Photographic outfit 
in an article on the subject by W. E. 


Carlin, the well-known eet 
of wild game. - - - - - 








If You Want a Camera 
for Your Hunting Trip 








this fall or winter, we can supply you 
with any of the best makes, such as 
the Eastman, Premo, and Korona 


Cameras, as a premium for new sub-| 


scribers to ‘‘Quting.’’ Send to the 
manufacturer for his catalogue ;_ write 
us for particulars, and inform us what 
kind of Camera you desire. We will 
supply you with sample copies and 
subscription blanks and all information 
free of cost. - - - - = «= = = 


Outing Publishing Co. 


£3 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Outing Advertisements. 





























has a home-made flavor. It 
is a deliciously wholesome 
product from Libby’s famous 
hygienic kitchens, a combi- 
nation of choice fruits, spices 
and carefully selected govern- 
ment-inspected beef. 

If you make mince-meat at 
home or have been disappoint- 
ed in some odd brand, try 
Libby’s, you’ll be friends at 
once. 

Put up in convenient pack- 
ages, enough for two big pies. 

Remember! There’s no 
substitute for Libby’s Mince 
Meat. 

New edition booklet, ‘‘How 
to Make Good Things to 
Eat,’’ just out, sent free. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OutiNe. 
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7 WWE ,;, 
i™ ~hin 
cET Sto, Ay} 
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© 100 FEERY. 








Za! ¥ 
PN. the best for big ; e e 
a game. Made in many cali- 14 out of 15 Prize Winners 
bres and models to meet all rt ogy Ht - ee caes ot ee Ty Pletol and ‘the 
I needs. For accuracy and Boston Exposition Pistol and Rifle matches, used 
: Penetration they have no 
equals while the action is 
safe and sure. 120 page 


catalog of arms and am- 





munition, 300 illustrations 


f colored cover by Frederic Seen tied asthe Cteiin: ieee 
‘eters Cartridges are loade t ng’s Semi-Smoke: 
Remington mailed for 3 less Powder— they never deteriorate. They have made 


stamps. The World’s Record for three Successive Years. 





: RS ° In 1900, F. C. Ross scored 2429 out of possible 2500. _ 
tt | Marlin fire Arms Co. Write for Rifleman’s Record and Score Book. 
\ Ty, It preserves fac-similes of your targets. Free. 
Ua CO New Haven, Conn. THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., - INCINNATI, OHIO, 
came RARE. Eastern Dept., 80 Chambers 8t., N. Y. 





GOING SHOOTING? es 


How about your gun? Is it a trifle too light or a trifle too heavy? We are making 


a liberal offer, 
A PARKER GUN 


to subscription solicitors, and we agree to send one listed at $60.00 direct from 
the factory 


FOR 25 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


This gun is of the latest model, hammerless, and elaborately engraved. Send for 
subscription blanks, sample copies, and full particulars. 


&* »* x THE OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


First, won The Old Reliable’ Parker 


Second W'™ 
and Third 


If you would be 
successful 4 


Shoot Z 


a 
Parker 














By amateurs at the Grand 
American Handicap 
of 1900 


MANUFACTURED BY 


caste. PARKER BROS., meniven, conn. 


k When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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Outing Advertisements. 


SAVAGE MAGAZINE RIFLE 


-303 and 30-30 Calibre. 
The Only aay 
Hammerless 


‘The most sefisite and safest rifle ¢ ever manufactured. Shoots six different 
cartridges adapted for lange aod small game Write for descriptive 1900 Cat- 


Smokeless ™ SAVAGE ARMS CO.. 








Six Shooter Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 

With or without The Sportsman who wants the best and is 
Automatic Shell — up to date will surely buy a 

Ejector. <, q fev e ” 






Hammerless 


Built for nitro and black 
powder. No guns, foreign 
or American, are as simple 
in their mechanism as the 
new Lefever, and there are 
Tens of thousands in use no guns built that will out- 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE wear or out-shoot it. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 


EXPERIENCED 
S PORTS MEN 














If you contemplate 


Suicide 


any cheap gh is good enough. 
ou want a Safe, Simple 
Effective We veapon for practi- 
a use, you need an 


BA @ R. 







Write for 
Dustrated 
Catalogue O. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Ourtrnc. cS 
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ESTABLISHED 1840. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


Camping Tents, 
Yacht Sails and Flags. 


ox 
d kis a S, aa 


gi: fe ago 23 

Wa at - ‘< 5 
ly Ziff, ae 
| Bn CE 

Gung Vs 









ea 


Marine Hardware and Supplies. 
Camp Furniture, Yankee Cots, Cooking Kits. 


cialis da 200-208 SOUTH WATER ST., 
n fe 
for Special Catalogue. CHICAGO. 


HIGH-GRADE.FISHING TACKLE 


FOR ALL WATERS. 





RODS, FLIES, SNELLED’ HOOKS, 
REELS, LANDING NETS, TACKLE CASES, 
LINES, LEADERS, ROD CASES. 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated BRAY FLY-BOOKS. 
HUNTING AND FISHING BOOTS. 


FINE ROD REPAIRING IN OUR OWN FACTORY. 


FINE CUTLERY. 


Table and Pocket Knives, Scissors, Razors and Manicure Implements, 








GOLF GOODS. 
DAME, STODDARD & C0., 
370, 372 and 374 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 





YUN 
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varon LAUNCHES 


SAFETY SPEED COMFORT 


No Electric Spark. No Heavy Fly-wheel. No 
Naphtha or Gasoline. No Delicately Constructed 
Parts. No Reversing-blade ss } ig The 
speed of our launches is governed speed of 
motor, which is under the same a rol as the 
acm engine. Send 10c. in stamps for catalogue. 

Tress 


THE MARINE ENCINE CO. 
625 First Street, 























HARRISON (Newark), N. J. Tele. 33 Harrison. 
PUMP WATER CLOSET 
O OWNERS OF de 

GA S O LI N E finishes entirely 

LAUN CHES below seat, is 

especiall 
Do Your Batteries adapted for 
Miss Fire . yachts 


and launches. 





If so, why don’t you use the EDISON- 
LALANDE BATTERY for ignition on 


sthaving your battery fal whileonacrace, || ALFRED B. SANDS & SON, 





as is often the case whena battery of inferior YACHT PLUMBERS, 
construction is used. And Manufacturers of Yacht P 

THE EDISON-LALANDE BATTERY | | 134 BEEKMAN ST.; NEW YORK, 
can be used for twenty-four hours a day and <j 


seven days a week without ever missing fire 
and requires no attention whatever until the 
charge is entirely exhausted. 

Its chief points are : 


A Long Life. | Constant Delivery of Current. We at er yan 
Ease of Operation. Economy of Maintenance. 


No Local Action. No Noxious Fumes. 





Freedom from Chemical Deposits. > as > a wr 
ells ui : mi atloat, a se. at a 

gitter watos boon . ~*y dois) Saceey. Facts moderate price. Our launches and 
booklet No. 9. yacht-te are built to order, 
EDISON MANUFACTURING CO., and win fame wherever they go. 


CATALOG ON APPLICATION 
Mather Launch and Canoe Co. 
P.O. Box 19 Rowley, Mass. 
Atop’ Governments of Canada, U. 5. and Rectang. Jndereed 
Wi 
od soo yng a TAR EAL 
1500 lbs. folds into Sader 5 ft. x20 in, diam, poet eaide 


smooth model. P use, ion 
ACME FOLDING BOAT tipeiy eae Miamisburg, Ohio. 


Pierce Vapor Launches 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No Fire. No 
Government In ion. Send for Ca 
_ PIERCE ENGINE CO., Box 16, Racine Jct., is 


PINCTURE PROOF Eo FOLDING BOATS. “Ado sean bythe U, 8. War and Nery 
mEravines” RING aarelhaneporsamens or aes CO. Kalamazoo, aaa 


135 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th Street, New York. 





































in small case, Bend pecutatorerttingad Seta KIN 
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L—L, Yachts s Launches 


Wood or steel constructed. Gasoline 
or steam. We build everything from 
a 20 toot boat to a 150 foot steam 
yacht and guarantee superiority. 
Gasoline Engines, 2 to 60 H. P. 


Our 20 ft. Family Launch $375 


fene® 20 ft., beam S% ft. 
2% Horse , complete 
Capacity 10 people,’ 


a Michigan Vacht & Power Company, 


1524 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich.” 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OvuTING. 
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“GLOBE GASOLINE ENGINES. 


FOR MARINE**°STATIONARY SERVICE. 


“LAUNCHES.Y, : 
ALSO FOR ce sssiiiaiadiaaaaaaiais ” 


PPP weer es 





S—. 


No FIRE 
NO gsMOKE 


NOHEAT 


(4a444 
yee (ams 


ALWAYs READY For INSTANT SERVICE, 
No Expense. Excerpt WHEN IN OPERATION. 


q 
DEE OS IIS SPSS SOD SSS Zo OO I a SO a ae ae a ae ee ee A ed 


ee LVANIA IRON WORKS co, 
New Yorx Drrice be: Brosoway ats No) 40 aN 














U. S. GOVERNMENT SOLD 10,000 







Marine 


Spanish Mauser Rifles and Carbines, also 





5,000,000 Ball Cartridges, in clips. WE BOUGHT d 

THEM ALL, Before expor' rting th em, we offer a limited number at retail. ; 
F. "BANNERMAN, 577 beg tes New York, 

Catalogue on requ Dealer in Military Goods and War Relics, + 


Gasoline Engine 








A compact, reliable Motor for 
Launches and Yachts. 

Starts easily, runs smoothly 
and noiselessly. Orders filled 
promptly. 


< 

< 

3 

< 

. 

< 

< 

< 

; 
AMERICAN BOAT AND MACHINE CO. ; 
‘ 
. 
¢ 
: 
PERFECT BALANCE. } 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
; 
. 
< 
. 
‘ 
° 
. 
< 
. 
. 
. 
. 


Builders of Launches, Sail Boats, Canoes and Pleasure Boats. 
Gur Specialty: KNOCK DOWN CRAFTS OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 
Also Builders of Marine Gasoline Engines, from 1 to 100 hp. 


.. IRON AND STEEL HULLS OF ALL DIMENSIONS .. 
K. D. ROW BOATS, Clinker built, $1.00 per running foot, net cash, 


Send two-cent stamp for new Catalogue. 


3517-21 S. Second St., ST. LOUIS, MO 








AMERICAN -MONITOR 
& LAUNCHES . 


j Prins, Trt i N 





Port side, four-cylinder engine. 


Send for complete catalogue of marine 
and stationary engines. 


Oiiee OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


1324 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


“AMERICAN MOTOR CO. 
32 BROACWAY NEW YORK CITY 


8 8 RR 80808 ORC RC BOR ORR OR BORO CROP OR OR OR FOR OR O88 OR BOR OR ORB OR BOOS BOR 





SOS S0S6 6066606086 606660600806 806 660686. 8 88 8 6 68. 
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LAKEWOOD 3%) RANCH IO 
OPORTO 2%'8 BATTERY A 
OTISCO 2% sas lele) Re 


A FAULTLESS COLLAR in construction, quality, style, fit; that launders and wears 

best—is not this all you want in a collar? You cannot get 
more than this in any collar at 25c. each—we sell ¢wo for 25c. S : 
Corliss-Coon collars are highest grade in all but price. Ask your dealer for them; if he will not 
supply you, send to us ——. size desired. Send for catalogue showing all styles, also correct 
dress for all occasions; sent free. DEPT. R.. TROY, NEW YORK. 
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The man who wears a President Improved Suspender can 
work easier and walk easier. He realizes its ease and 
comfort by forgetting that he wearsasuspender. It meets 
every need—from the elasticity that makes 
hill climbing on a bicycle easy, to the sup- 
port it supplies to the worker at the den. 
No other suspender in the world gives such 
ease and service. No other suspender re- 
sponds so readily to every move of the body. 
@ Its handsome trimmings do not rust and soil 
the clothes. 


President 


IMPROVED 


Suspenders 


aa are sold by all dealers. Insist on getting the genuine--there 
are many imitations. Every President Improved Suspender is guaranteed. 


$1500.00 Eure: 


The guarantee ticket found on each President Suspender entitles you to take part in 
the Presidential Vote Contest. $1500.00 in gold given for estimates. Fullinformation given with each suspend- 
er—which can be secured at all dealers, or di-ect from _us, 50 cts., postpaid. The contest is open now. 

Send for handsome booklet—President Pointers—free. 

THE C, A. EDCARTON MFC. CO., Box 216 Shirley, Mass. 
———S OOS OS OS OS US CLS 
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With, 
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THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 


GUARANTEES 


Old Overholt 
Whiskey » * 


BOTTLED IN BOND. 







































Learning 


zon chosen pro- 
ession. Young 





men and women 
Quality. Quantity. Age. looking for em- 
eenees ployment shoul 





send for our free circular ‘“‘“Supporé Yrur- 
self While Learning a Professions” ® It 
tells how we prepare you to fill a Salaried 
position in your chosen profession, Where- 
in you can support yourself while learn- 
ing, and earn more as you lear more. 
You can become a 


a UR CA Mechanical Engineer 
ALER $ Electrician Architect 
AMERICA’S Rechantont, Etestrioal, Biones, Civil onli tiining Ra- 


FA M (@) U Ss { > gineering; Architecture; Drawing and Designing; 

S Chemistry; Telegraphy; Telephony; Stenography; 

k-keeping; English Branches. Whon writiug state 
subject in which interested. 


| e S [ A N T 4 international Correspondence Schools, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. 
Box 1224, Scranton, Pa, 


HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


IF HAY 


NOT K, , 
. Anybod; y.can learn to exert © anetc BaGuence 
SEND TCDD ; por dng me panitiont tn guring Gie~ 
FOR r j MFG. CO others. bad fatites of every nature. The a 
P , ment of these powers brings happiness and health; 
BOOKLET YPSILANTI develops will power; pee ambitions; gives one 
) the key to personal and social — and suggests 
ui MICH many opportunities to make m 
If at xt all interested don’t fail to th eine for the most 
pontertal book of the age, entitled “ Wonders of 
notism,”’ 100 pages, profusely illustrated. This 

pad instructs you how to fhoronshiy master all 


DITMAN’S SEA-SALT Personal Magnetism and all Gocult Sciences: 


A. OVERHOLT & CO., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 














The Natural Salt of Pure Sea W: Itis sent Absolutely Free. We guarantee you 
TONIC, STRENCTHENING, INVIGORATING success. 
for Quarter Century fey York Institute of Science, 
Address Ce, 2: Barclay Street, New York Dept. A E 13. 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 









The BALL BEARING 


Densmore 


tesponds to the effortless 
touch of the most delicate 
fingers. 

Free pamphlet. 


Main Office, 
309 Broadway, New York. 


When -corresponding with advertisers kinMy mention Ovurtne. 37 
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The only perfect reproduc- 
tions of sound are obtained 
En Edison Records on 
Phonograph . 
Genuine Edison Phonographs from $10.00 to $100.00 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Catalogues from all Phonograph Dealers. 





] Hotel Bartholdi 
| New Bork. 
PRIVATE OFFICE 


New York, Jan. 29, 1900. 


@. H. Strong & Co., 

Proprietors Arnica Tootir Soap, Chicago, T1le. 

Gentlemen: I inclose you with this letter 

B recent photograph of my wife, who has been 
using your tooth soap for the past fifteen 
years and.no other- Her teeth are all per=- 
fectly sound in every respect, and she has 
mever been obliged to consult a dentist 
regarding them in any way whatever. 


GZ very BEE, 
ig 














Mla hiak 


BORATED TALCUM 


AFTER BATHING 
AND SHAVING. 


TRADE MARK 


Delightful After Bathing (aml 
A Luxury After Shaving (on 


Mo 
hd idiomas” 


ae] 
A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR . 


PRICKLY HEAT, . 
CHAFING and SUNBURN, A © ¥ 
and all afflictions of the skin. Removes 
all odor of perspiration. { ) 
‘Get MENNEN’S (the <pm., a little 
higher in price, haps, than worthless 
Substitutes, but there is a reason for it. 
Refuse all other powders, which are 
liable to do harm. 
Sold every where, or mailed for 25 cents 
(Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J, 
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The Best Half-Hose in the World 
Bears this Trade-Mark 


We have spent 
thousands of 
of dollars adver- 
tising our trade- 
mark and the 
famous Shaw- 
knit products to protect our 
customers and ourselves against 
inferior imitations. The 

demand we are receiv- 

ing at the present time for 
our goods demonstrates the 
fact that American people 
appreciate the sterling qual- 
ities found in the output of 
the Shawknit Mills. Their 
durable colors, their 
excellent fit, their excep- 
tional wearing qualities, 
are unequaled by any 
make of hosiery sold 
at any price. 





Style Ef 
Black, with white 
stripe, 


Style E2 


Black, with cardinal 
stripe, 




























are the two latest 
styles which we 
have just added 
to our present 
stock of over 
80 styles. 


This is a fine med. 
weight cotton stock- 
ing. The color 

ect of Ei and 
E2 are in perfect 
taste and guaran- 
teed fast and un- 
changing. Sizes, 
9 to +4 25c.a 
pair. 6 pairs $1.50. 
Single or assorted. 





25 Gents aid 
, postpaid, 
a Pair if dealer 
6 Pairs won't get them 
$1.50. for you 


DEALERS 





Our Catalogue 


containing terms, prices, and description of over 80 different styles and colorings in cotton, lisle, 
merino, wool, linen, and cashmere men's fine hose, furnished FREE for the asking. 





THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 60 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 
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SN YAN 


After the wedding comes the home-making, when 
the young wife has often her first experience with those 
problems that make the weal or woe of the new home. 
As cleanliness takes a high place in the qualities that 
bring comfort and welfare, soap must be had. There is 
one soap that is always satisfactory because always pure. 
She may try others said to be just as good, but perfect com- 
fort will come only with Ivory Soap — it is the standard. 


es ™ — Ms 
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